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TRANSACTIONS. 



" I "HE following are summaries of some of the Papers 
read and descriptions of the Visits paid during 
the Session 1891-92. 

Thursday, - 17th December, 1891. 

SIR HENRY RAEBURN 
AND PORTRAITURE IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr J. M. Gray, F.S.A. Scot., Curator of the National Portrait Gallery, 

THE aim of the Fine Arts is to give pleasure, and this aim art 
accomplishes, in the first place, by a beautiful arrangement 
of its own special technical materials. Beyond this first and merely 
sensuous pleasure, the arts have an imaginative influence as creating 
a certain definite mental mood. But, beyond this again, the arts 
are capable of serving mankind in other and less special ways: 
thus, graphic art has its value as a record, and it is this value 
which is especially proper to portraiture, which enables us to make 
history real and actual, and furnishes us with a window by which 
we may look into the past and see through the eyes of the portraitist 
things which our own eyes could never have beheld. The lecturer 
next dealt with the sources of early Scottish portraiture, remarking 
that we have almost no trace still existing of recognisable monu- 
ment portraiture earlier than about the time of James VI. In 
this connection he instanced the stone effigy of the 12th Earl of 
Dunbar in Dunbar Parish Church. Dealing with painted Scottish 
portraiture he commenced with an account of the altar piece of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity in Edinburgh, a work now at Holyrood, 
which he ascribed to Van der Goes, and styled the first and one 
of the most valuable examples of portraiture now existing in this 
country. It includes portraits of James III. and his son, with the 
Queen of the former, arid also the kneeling figure of Edward Boncle, 
the Provost of the Church. After touching on the portrait of 
James IV. at Keir, and the portrait group of James V. and his 
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Queen, Mary of Guise, preserved at Hardwick Hall, he passed to 
a lengthy examination of the authentic portraits of Queen Mary, 
basing his remarks mainly upon the exhaustive researches of 
Mr Scharf, Keeper of the National Portrait Gallery, London, 

The most authentic portraits of Queen Mary preserved in Scotland 

are : — 

The "Memorial Picture** at Blairs College; and the three-quarters length 
portrait at Dalmahoy. 

The most reliable of the portraits preserved in England and 
abroad are : — 

The drawing by Clouet in the Bibliothfeque Nationale, Paris ; which is the study 
for the miniature on card in the Royal Collection, Windsor, showing the Queen 
in three-quarters length, placing a ring on her finger. 

The drawing by Clouet in the National Collection, Paris ; on which the oil 
portrait-bust showing the Queen in her white mourning veil for Francis II., in 
the Royal Collection, Windsor, is founded. 

The heads on the Scottish coinage ; and the medallion executed by Jacopo 
Primavera, from a contemporary portrait or drawing now lost. 

The "Sheffield or Cavendish Portrait," 1578, signed by P. Oudry, done 
during the Queen's imprisonment in England, and now at Hardwick Hall ; of 
which, a version bearing the royal brand of Charles I., was acquired by the 
National Portrait Gallery, London, from the Brocas Collection. 

The "Memorial Picture," of which versions exist (in addition to that at 
Blairs) at Windsor Castle and at Cobham Hall ; and the same head, painted 
on copper, is attached to a pillar in the Church of St Andrew at Antwerp, above 
the monument to Barbara and Elizabeth Curie. 

The portrait at Hampton Court, founded upon the "Memorial Picture," and 
painted for Charles I. by Daniel Mytens. 

The alabaster effigy in Westminster Abbey, executed for her son, James VI., 
not later than 1606. 

Jamesone of Aberdeen was next dealt with, and a critical estimate 
of the qualities of his art was given. After a reference to minor 
intervening portrait painters, William Aikman and his work was 
considered, and his life. Allan Ramsay the younger, son of the 
well-known poet, was next touched on. From Ramsay the lecturer 
passed to his main subject — Sir Henry Raebum, in whom, he said, 
we reach, at last, a Scottish portraitist in whose work, combined with 
the utmost value of record, is found, almost at its highest, the purely 
aesthetic charm that comes from technique. On merely technical 
grounds, for his simple command over the material elements of his 
particular art, Raebum is fit to rank with the masters of the olden 
time. He appeared, too, at a fortunate moment in our national ^ 
history when our country was still quick with intellectual life, and 
no portrait gallery of Scottish worthies can for a moment compare 
in richness and extent with that which his brush called into existence. 
After referring to his method of painting, quoting contemporary 
records of actual sitters — one of them Sir Walter Scott, the lecturer 
entered upon a critical examination of his art; and exhibited a 
series of his most notable portraits by means of the lime-light 
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Among these was one of his earliest works — a miniature of David 
Deuchar, the etcher and seal engraver, one of Raebum's first 
helpers in his art studies — a portrait now introduced to the public 
for the first time; and the portrait of the second Lord President 
Dundas, preserved at Amiston House, was instanced as a dated 
example, painted in 1787, and exhibiting the painter's style im- 
mediately after his return from Italy. A selection of framed 
engravings firom works of Raebum was also exhibited. 



Thursday, - 28th January, 1892. v/ 

HERIOT'S HOSPITAL & CONTEMPORARY 

WORK. 

Mr HiPPOLYTE J. Blanc, A.R.S.A. 

IN the plan of Heiiot's Hospital we have an edifice forming a 
hollow square, the inner quadrangle measuring about 92 feet 
each way, the outside dimensions being about 164 feet. On two 
sides a piazza is formed, their treatment with the pilastered arcading 
being a suggestion of the advancing Classic style. 

The peculiarities in its style, and which give it a distinctiveness 
among works in Scotland of the time, consists as much as anything 
in the novelty and variety of its decorative ornamentation. The 
windows, though seemingly alike, have each a different ornament. 
The turrets are in sympathy with the prevalent types of architecture, 
in their innocent imitation of useless features ; the shaped parapets, 
cannon waterspouts, etc., all pertaining to the earlier castles. The 
tall coupled or clustered chimney-stalks, the steep roofs with fenciful 
shaped corbel steps for skews, its harmonious blending of Gothic 
and Classic in the chapel fronts, the angle staircases, are in pleasing 
harmony and proportion, and speak to a very cultured design and 
most careful execution. Whatever may have been the changes of work- 
men and master's hands, a survey of the whole cannot fail to impress 
one with the fact that the design was orginally conceived by one 
artist, whose intention was fully and clearly laid down before the 
work was begun. 

We have now surveyed the building, and will proceed to the 
enquiry so frequently made. Who was its architect ? 

The first name that has for so long presented itself is Inigo Jones. 
Probably the most reliable notice of Inigo Jones and his works is 
that issued by the Architectural Publication Society, and from it 
we learn he was the son of a clothmaker, his parents according to 
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some being Welsh. He was born in London in 1573. The state- 
ments elsewhere made that he was advanced by Lord Pembroke 
and Lord Arundel seem not to be supported, as these noblemen 
were at the time too young to have employed their influence in 
his favour. Webb, Jones' pupil, states that Jones' earliest patron 
was Christian IV. of Denmark, whose sister was the consort of 
our James VI. Christian sent for Jones out of Italy, where, 
having applied his mind to art, he had early gone to study, and 
where he for many years resided. Christian came first to England 
in 1606, and Jones accompanied him, and it is said Queen Anne 
was the first to honour him with her service. He was engaged 
by her in connection with designs for court masque balls. For 
failing to produce a satisfactory work, however, in 1618, he lost 
his reputation in that department of labour. In 1610 he was 
appointed Surveyor of Works to the household of Henry, Fringe 
of Wales, on whose death, two years subsequently, the office expyx:d. 
Again, in 16 14, Jones revisits Italy when forty years of age,** and 
in a note by himself we learn that on his return "he a|)plied his 
mind more particularly to architecture," from which we^ might con- 
clude that, prior to that visit, his studies were mer^y as a lover 
of art. He was appointed " Inspector - General of the Royal 
Buildings" at a salary of 8s. per day, with 2s. 8d. additional for 
travelling. Twenty years afterwards he was appointed Surveyor 
for St Pauls, but in 1643 he was thrown out of office for supporting 
Charles I., and was fined ;^345 for being a royal favourite and a 
Roman Catholic. In a list of prisoners taken in arms at the capture 
of Basing House, there is noted Inigo Jones, "the great builder.'* 
He died at Somerest House, 1652, in his seventy-ninth year. 

As already noted, it is to Jones is attributed the beginning of 
the classic revival, and on examination of works known to be his 
there is seen a consistent expression of Roman composition and 
detail. Even when dealing with St Pauls, the then outstanding 
Gothic edifice, its character was disregarded by him, and a new 
western portico was treated entirely in the Italian manner. One 
so prominent in office, as Jones was during his lifetime, would 
naturally claim considerable patronage, and probably to that cir- 
cumstance may be attributed the fact that his admirers even to 
the present day are wont to ascribe to him much more than he 
ever dreamt of. His name is attached to public buildings erected 
by Christian IV. in Denmark, to many mansions in both England 
and Scotland, and, among others, to our own Heriot's Hospital. 
The earliest notice of Jones' name being associated with the 
design of the Hospital is probably in Buchanan's description of 
Edinburgh in 1648, where it is stated the design published by 
Gordon of Rothiemay is usually supposed to be that of Jones. 
Again, in Arnot's "History of Edinburgh," published 1779, the 
Hospital is stated to be "from a plan of Inigo Jones as is reported;" 
and so in Edinburgh "Encyclopaedia," 1830; "Gazetteer," 1824; 
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but we must confine ourselves to a very few more examples. There 
is an elegantly composed lintel, of date 1644, from Coxton Tower, 
Morayshire, which is heraldically as well as architecturally interest- 
ing from the fact that the shield is a quartered one, and apparently 
contains the arms of four different persons whose initials are given 
above and below the achievement. The first and second quarters 
are Innes, probably from the marriage of cousins; the third is 
Rae(?); and the fourth Galbraith. 

While we are on the subject of armorial lintels, I may refer to 
an important and beautiful one, which is over the entrance to the 
courtyard of Balcomie Castle, near the East Neuk of Fife. It 
consists of three different panels arranged horizontally, each panel 
having its own moulding surrounding it on three sides. Above 
the panels, and stretching across the whole length of the lintel, is 
the favourite motto from the 143rd Psalm; but in this instance, 
curiously, the word "except" is omitted at the beginning from 
exigencies of space, the reader's knowledge of Scripture being 
apparently presumed. In the centre panel there are the arms of 
Learmonth of Balcomie — viz., ist and 4th, or, on a chevron sable, 
three mascles of the first, for Learmonth ; quartering 2nd and 3rd, 
azure on a band argent, three roses gules, for Dairsie. The crest was 
latterly a rose with the mbtto Spero^ but this is not what appears 
on the stone. We frequently, indeed, find families altering their 
arms, especially about the period at which this lintel was executed. 
The panel on the dexter side contains the same arms, without 
helmet, crest, or supporters, and surrounded by a wreath with the 
motto Sans feintise on a scroll above. The sinister panel has also 
a wreath encircling a shield, on which are the arms of Myreton 
of Cambo or Randerston, argent, a chevron between three roundels 
sable, the motto Advysedlie, The arms are, of course, those of the 
wife of the builder. 

Before leaving the subject of the external decoration of dwelling- 
houses by means of armorial architecture, let me direct your attention 
to an exceedingly quaint stone which was at one time part of 
Ancram House, and which represents the effigies of the founder and 
his wife holding up their shields of arms before them. Robert Ker 
of Ancram, described as the ** foundar and compleitar," was the third 
son of Sir Andrew Ker of Femiherst ; he married Isabel, daughter 
of David Home of Wedderbum, and built the house in 1558. Let 
us hope the figures are not striking likenesses of the worthy couple. 
The gentleman indeed has the more feminine expression of the two, 
the lady being only distinguished by a different arrangement of the 
kerchief on her head. The heraldry of the shield, though somewhat 
crude and mixed, is worth noticing. That on the dexter side is 
Robert Ker, the founder's, and bears the well-known Ker chevron 
charged with three mullets, with a stag's head in base as his family 
difference — a difference, however, which was dropped by his descen- 
dants when they became Earls of Ancram. The lady's shield is 
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much more peculiar : she bears the lion of the Homes in base, and 
three popinjays in chiefl These popinjays or parrots relate to the 
name of Pepdie, an heiress of that family having married an ancestor 
of the Homes so far back as 1300. The Wedderbum branch of the 
Homes were not usually in the habit of bearing the popinjays till a 
later period than 1 588, and both in this branch and the parent house 
the practice was to quarter them with the Home lion and other 
cognizances. Certainly the shield now before us must have been 
executed by somebody with a very rudimentary notion of armory, 
for the birds which appear in chief of the shield are arranged in 
a manner which no herald would ever think of. Take it as a whole, 
however, this panel is a remarkable one. While the features, and 
especially the hands, of the figures supporting the shield cannot 
be said to possess much refinement of execution, the lettering and 
the pointing hand at the top are jspirited and gracefiil and show 
considerable artistic skill. (See Illustration, Fig i.) 

One more armorial panel from the external walls of a dwelling- 
house I may allude to before passing from this branch of the sub- 
ject, viz., a coat-of-arms from Craigievar Castle, which shows the 
bearings of Forbes of Craigievar — three bears' heads couped and 
muzzled, with a cross crosslet fitch^e between them. The shape 
of the shield is worth notice, being deeply scolloped round the 
edges and made to fit on to a circular band, which in its turn is 
led into some rather florid though effective scroll work. The 
whole design possesses much originality, and is a t)rpe of armorial 
decoration seldom seen. 

It was not only on the external walls of mansion-houses and 
castles that heraldic devices were carried. There were various 
reasons why an even safer and more conspicuous place should be 
chosen for keeping in memory the more distinguished inhabitants 
of a district. Domains and lands might change hands, houses and 
castles might succumb to the chances of war, but the church of the 
parish was no doubt considered as a building which spoilers would 
spare, and which had a chance of lasting longer than any other of 
the neighbouring buildings. Accordingly, we find the walls of 
churches, both inside and outside, not unfrequently decorated with 
the armorial bearings of the neighbouring lairds. As a specimen 
we may take two panels from the outside of the church of Tulli- 
bardine; that on the right hand bears the Murray arms simply; 
the centre one, Murray impaling a saltire engrailed, possibly for 
Colquhoun; while that on the left is inside the church and is 
a somewhat obscure Stewart coat quartering Murray. From a 
heraldic point of view these shields are curious. In ordinary armo- 
rial achievements, as you are no doubt aware, the Royal tressure is 
placed inside the edge of the shield and follows its lines throughout. 
Here, there is really no shield at all, the tressure itself forming the 
only indication of a shield which there is. The panel itself, indeed, 
forms the only shield. I need hardly point out how utterly wrong 
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this is, and how it proves that those who executed the panels, though 
they might be skilful and accurate workmen, had no special know- 
ledge of heraldry. Another instance of this is that the tressure in the 
impaled shield is continued up the palar line, which is inaccurate. 
(See Illustration, Figs. 3, 4, 5.) 

There is a remarkable boss which was originally in Corstorphine 
Church, but some nefarious architect long ago removed it during 
the progress of some alterations, and it is now, I believe, built into 
a house in Currie. The arms are those of Forrester, impaling a bend 
engrailed. (See Illustration, Fig. 6.) 

There are two shields from a remarkable baptismal font in the 
Church at Inverkeithing. Its form is hexagonal, the six angles 
being wrought into a kind of ornamental pillar, and on each of the 
faces is the bust of an angel with expanded wings, having on its 
breast and supported by its hands a shield. Of the two shields one 
is a spirited representation of the Royal arms of Scotland. From 
a shield bearing the bars wavy of the Drummonds being next it, 
the conjecture has been made that the King, whose arms these are, 
must either have been David II. or Robert III., both of whom, 
you will remember, married ladies of that name. The other shield, 
which bears a very spirited representation of an eagle displayed, 
surmounted by a bend charged with three crescents, probably 
denotes Gourlay of Kincraig. (See Illustration, Figs. 7, 8.) 

Before proceeding further with interior heraldic ornamentation, 
let me give you one further instance of the armorial treatment of 
walls on a large scale. I have taken as an example the Church 
of Harpley in Norfolk, traditionally said to have been erected by 
Sir Robert Knolles, an eminent soldier in the time of Edward III. 
The battlements of the south aisle, which is of a somewhat later 
date than the rest of the building, were presumably built by Sir 
Robert's Trustees, or by John Knolles, prior of Coxford, a de- 
scendant of the founder. There are nineteen battlements in all, 
and two shields in each battlement, forming a kind of frieze to the 
whole building. Often the same shield is carved twice together, 
but there are twenty-four different shields. It is needless to go over 
them, it being sufficient to say that the coats seem to have been 
chosen from a variety of motives. The local landowners were 
naturally commemorated, the first shield on the plate being supposed 
to be that of Lady Knolles, the wife of the founder. Next to it 
comes the engrailed cross of the Gumays, who were connected with 
the neighbourhood for many generations. Religious heraldry is 
exemplified by the gridiron of St Laurence, the church being 
dedicated to that saint, and also in the second shield on the 
right, which is either the cross of St George, which would be red, 
or that of the priory of Norwich, which was sable. The first of 
the shields in the centre bears the arms of De Burnham, a very 
peculiar coat, being chequy, charged with a large crescent on which 
are three cinquefoils; the other shield is Calthorpe, chequy a fess 
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ermine. Both these names had a local connection, but some of 
the other shields seem to have been chosen on public or political 
grounds, as those of the Black Prince, and the Earls of Warwick, 
Scales, and Howard. Altogether these buttresses are interesting 
examples of heraldry applied to decorative purposes, though one 
would be inclined to say that the effect of such minute work would 
be rather lost at the height from the ground at which they were. 

But in truth the old architects and sculptors were as a rule very 
conscientious in their work, and did not fail to execute very minute 
and careful work in places where very often it could hardly be seen. 
Take, for instance, a fine boss from the roof of the west end of the 
choir of St Giles : how accurate and distinct is the chiselling of what I 
suppose are meant to be the wing feathers of the angel ; the figure 
of the Castle too, on the shield, displays a vigour and distinction 
of style which is very characteristic. We find the Castle repeated 
very much in the same style on a shield on the capital of a pillar 
in the Preston Aisle. It forms an excellent example of heraldic 
ornamentation introduced with great effect into the enrichments 
of a capital. There are four shields on the pillar; those visible 
in this view are those of the Castle, representing the City of 
Edinburgh, at whose cost the aisle was erected, and those of 
William Preston of Gourton, to whose memory it was built. It 
was he who obtained for the Church the precious relic of the arm- 
bone of St Giles, and so his armorial bearings of three unicorns' 
heads commemorate to this day the pious benefaction. The shields 
on the other side of the pillar are those of Gilbert, first Lord 
Kennedy, argent a chevron gules between three cross crosslets 
fitch^e sable within a Royal tressure of the second, which he was 
entitled to bear as the son of a daughter of King Robert III. The 
fourth shield bears the three otters' heads of the family of Otterbum, 
and probably refer either to Nicholas Otterbum, Vicar of Edinburgh 
in I4SS, or his nephew John, Official of St Andrews within the 
Archdeaconry of the Lothians. 

The next bit of heraldic work to which I refer is of a different 
kind, and is taken, not from either mansion-house or cathedral, but 
from the Bridge of Dee at Aberdeen. There are four coats altogether 
on the bridge and they wonderfully brighten and relieve what would 
otherwise be a plain and unadorned structure. The coat which I 
have chosen as t)rpical of the others is that of Bishop William 
Elphinstone; he carries the paternal bearings of his family — a 
chevron between three boar's heads erased, and over the shield 
is placed his episcopal mitre and stole. This is a good instance 
of heraldic bearings being used on a public and secular building. 
Notwithstanding the centuries of storm to which it has been exposed, 
the carving is in wonderful preservation. 

It was not, however, only upon the outside of walls or on pillars 
in churches that our old builders loved to lavish heraldic design 
They had a feeling, which i think was a very true and genuine one 
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that such decoration was far from inappropriate in the interior of 
family rooms, and that the display of a host's armorial ensigns gave 
a dignity to an apartment which was peculiarly fitting in a lar^e 
mansion-house. There is, for instance, a beautiful mantelpiece m 
the hall of Kilcoy Castle: the building itself is somewhat dila- 
pidated, but the armorial work is fortunately in good preservation. 
What a splendid finish to the room does this mantelpiece make: 
how the firelight must have played in the shadows of the shields, 
as the family sat before the logs blazing on the spacious hearth 
and listened to the surges of the Beauly Firth below. The arms 
seem to have been put on at a somewhat later date than that of 
the building of the Castle, which was erected early in the 17th 
century. The three shields are flanked on each side by two mer- 
maids playing on harps. The first shield bears M*Kenzie, impaling 
Fraser of Lovat; the second the same, impaling a coat which I 
think must be Sutherland of Duffus, though I have not been able 
to verify it exactly. Fine though this ornamentation is, the shields 
belong to a period of decadence in heraldic art, and want the chaste 
simplicity of earlier examples. The mottoes too are contained in 
garters encircling the shields, a common but absolutely incorrect 
mode of displaying them, except in the case of the arms of a Knight 
of the Garter. 

There are some fine effects to be had in plaster work in the 
way of heraldic decoration. Here is a very rich over-mantel from 
Auchterhouse, which includes the arms of the Earl of Buchan. 
The arms themselves occupy a comparatively small panel, but 
how beautifully they harmonise with the rest of the design. (See 
Illustration, Fig. 9.) 

Another fine over-mantel is that in the hall of Craigievar Castle, 
representing the Royal arms. It is uncommon to see these 
arms in private houses, but they are not unfreqiiendy found in 
churches. Indeed, I daresay some of you may remember the 
Royal arms painted on panel which used to hang in St Giles here 
before the Churches were thrown into one. In England, at one 
period, it was evidently the custom to have them. In the reign 
of Charles I. we find Thomas Henbage, a " paynter stainer," receiving 
a licence from the Archbishop of Canterbury to view the churches 
of the diocese which had become ruinous, in order to "paynte 
His Majestie's armes, with the commandements, etc., within the 
chancels or bodies of the said churches where they are now wanting, 
and where those arms be defaced in colour or otherwise ; then for 
the better adorning of the said churches, the same be beautified 
with helmet, crest, and mantle, as in most churches in England 
the same are now adorned." 

To come back, however, to the Royal arms at Craigievar. They 
are hardly what might be called artistic, the supporters, especially, 
being very wooden : they, balance themselves toOj^as ' usual, on the 
top of scroll work. It is curious how seldom one sees supporters 
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with anything else than a precarious footing like this. It is surely 
within the inventive power of a heraldic artist to devise something 
which will give a solid foundation for supporters to rest on. In one 
achievement at least in the Lyon office they are standing on a broad 
marble or stone pediment, which really gives them something on 
which to stand. As to the other features of these arms, I may point 
out that they are thoroughly Scottish in tone. The unicorn is put 
on the dexter side of the shield and is crowned and gorged, while 
the Scottish lion occupies the first and fourth quarters, the second 
being France and England quarterly, and the third Ireland. The 
crest also is evidently intended for that of Scotland and not England. 
We can tell the approximate date of the shield from the manner in 
which it is quartered. It must have been executed previous to 1688, 
but not earlier than 1603. After 1688 the Nassau shield was borne 
in pretence, and various other changes were subsequently introduced 
into which it is unnecessary to enter here. The heart of the ultra- 
patriotic Scot will also be glad to see that the collar and badge of 
the Thistle is put above those of the order of the Garter. 

While on the subject of Royal arms, I may take this opportunity 
of referring to an extremely fine version of the arms of Scotland 
contained in an oak panel from the Franciscan Monastery, Dundee. 
It is probably of the* period of James V., and its execution is at 
once spirited and delicate. The shield is of very uncommon form, 
and resembles a scroll with curled edges more than a shield; but 
on the whole, it is a very pleasing achievement. Better indeed, ^ 
though earlier in date — and indeed, because earlier, better than this — 
is one which appears on the Castle of Bonnyton, near Maryton. Its 
date is about 1666, but the supporters lack the grace and energy 
of those of the earlier design. The quaint coat-of-arms on the 
right is that of the Woods of Bonnyton, viz., an oak tree proper 
between two cross crosslets fitch^e or, the supporters being two 
savages, which the sculptor has succeeded in depicting as two very 
"dour" old men. 

The last bit of domestic decoration which I shall describe is the 
magnificent staircase in Fyvie Castle. The construction of the 
staircase — I quote from Messrs MacGibbon and Ross — consists of a 
series of flat arches thrown between the newel and outer walls, each 
successive arch as the stair ascends being at right angles to and some 
steps higher than the preceding one. The spaces thus formed 
by these arches are vaulted so as to form the rests for the steps. 
The undermost main arches, which are at a less angle than a right 
angle, spring from a carved capital on the newel, adorned with 
heraldic devices, the capital stopping upon the steps as they radiate 
from the newel. Where the other main arches spring from the round 
newel, they have a wedge-shaped bracket, and on the wall they rest 
on moulded imposts with the Seton crest and arms beneath, the 
shield being impaled with the arms of the EarPs first wife, Lilias 
Drummond. The castle, however, as is recorded on the top of 
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the staircase, was completed in the lifetime of his second wife, 
Grisel Leslie. The Chancellor had a great taste for heraldry, and 
both his houses of Pinkie and Fyvie abound in examples of the art. 
His arms are, from a heraldic point of view, somewhat peculiar, and 
may be blazoned, or, on a fess above three crescents, witiiin a double 
tressure flory counterflory gules as many cinquefoils argent. The 
crest is a crescent, and the supporters two horses. 

From such elaborately finished work let us turn for a moment, 
having seen how much an armorial design may set off the inside 
walls of a house, and see how much it may also do to ornament the 
plainest wall outside. A good example of this may be seen at the 
entrance to the private burial-place of the Earls of Southesk, where 
a large iron gate hangs between two very commonplace stone walls. 
Their monotony, however, is much relieved by the insertion of a 
panel on each side of the gate, that on the left having the Carnegie 
arms on it, the eagle displayed with a cup on her breast ; while that 
on the right has the same cognizance impaling the dismembered lion 
of the Maitlands. These are but ordinary examples, but they serve 
to show how the character of a dead wall may be elevated by a 
little judicious armorial treatment. 

The last specimen of heraldic work which I shall show you is 
of a somewhat different nature from any of those previously given. 
The Crawford gallery in Kilburnie Church is one of the first 
examples of armorial decoration introduced in the furnishings of a 
church that I am acquainted with. Both church and churchyard 
are particularly rich in armorial work, but the interest culminates 
in this magnificent gallery, which was erected by John, first Viscount 
Gamock, in the beginning of last century. The whole structure is 
so interesting both to the architect and the herald that I may 
perhaps be excused if I give you a detailed description of it, taken 
from a paper contributed by Mr Shedden Dobie to the Ayr and 
Wigton Archaeological Association. (See Illustration, Fig. lo.) 

It is composed in front of a central part, 14 feet in length, and 
two less advanced each of 4 feet; the former projecting between 
5 and 6 feet into the church, and the others about 2 feet less. 
The elevation consists simply of the fronts or breasts of these divi- 
sions and a corresponding crowning entablature supported by four 
Corinthian columns, two of which, 16 feet 4 inches each in height 
including their pedestals, rest on the floor of the church ; while 
the others, which are only about 6 feet in length, stand on the 
extremities of the less advanced fronts. The entablature is of the 
most ornate description of Corinthian, every moulding of the cornice 
and architrave being appropriately carved and the frieze ornamented 
with scrolls of foliage. A pedimented compartment is formed over 
its centre, in front of which is affixed an elaborate representation 
of the Viscount's honours. The soffit of the entablature is richly 
sculptured with a running pattern of the vine, extending from the 
capitals of the principal columns to a central oval ornament. The 
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fronts are likewise decorated with a profusion of architectural orna- 
ment. The 'bounding feature of their depth, which is in all 3 feet 
7 inches, is a small enriched cornice with a kind of Doric frieze, 
the metopes of which, however, have been long since despoiled 
of their alternating ornaments the thistle and the rose. Above 
this cornice, and extending along the entire fronts, is a series of 
thirteen arches springing from small pilasters placed against half 
columns of the Corinthian order. A richly carved composite en- 
tablature, though disproportionately deep, surmounts' the miniature 
columns and completes the design. This part of the elevation 
presents a very ornate appearance, the eflfect of which is consider- 
ably heightened by the shields of arms placed in the arcades. The 
bearings of these, with their accompanying coronets or wreaths, 
being tinctured as well as sculptured, add not only to the diversity 
of the carvings but impart by their bright and various dyes an air 
of dignity and splendour to the whole interior of the lowly house 
of prayer. 

It is needless to go over the blazon of the arms; it is enough 
to say that the arms represented are those of Viscount Garnock 
and his wife. Lady Margaret Stewart, daughter of James, first Earl 
of Bute ; then there are those of Crawford, Carnegie, Cunningham, 
Hamilton of Innerwick, Blair, Lindsay of Edzell, Campbell of 
Glenurqhuy, Foulis, Lindsay, Hamilton, Leslie, Lyon, Borthwick ; 
the whole, to the number of sixteen, forming what are called in 
heraldry the "probative quarterings" of the Viscount, that is the 
proofs of his nobility by eight descents or four generations. 

Time will not allow me to enter on two branches of my subject 
on which much might be said, viz., the Heraldry of the Tomb and 
the Heraldry of Painted Glass. As to the first of these there are 
many excellent examples all over Scotland in the various parish 
churchyards. I may instance those of Crail and Prestonpans as 
typical specimens and easily accessible. Of course, they are only 
rich in stone monuments ; but it is in brasses that some of the best 
heraldic work of this description is to be found. Unfortunately we 
have but few brasses in Scotland, but in some counties in England 
they are very numerous. But if you wish to study brasses — and 
they quite repay study — you will find several books dealing with 
the subject ; and you can also see, on application at the Museum 
of Science and Art in Chambers Street, a large and fine set of 
rubbings from some of the best English brasses. 

Windows also form an almost unlimited field for the display of 
heraldic blazonry. Nowhere does a coat-of-arms tell better than 
on a window, where it can be seen in all its grand colouring, and 
where for centuries it may blaze and blush and glow in the sunhght, 
till at last it stands out with a softened and mellowed radiance which 
nothing can emulate or imitate. The only drawback to windows is 
that their record is more perishable, more easily destroyed, than 
that which is graven on stone. Still, a window may outlast the 
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memory of him in remembrance of whom it was put up. Genera- 
tion upon generation may come and go, and the old arms may still 
shed their radiance on the floor of the pillared aisle, till all recol- 
lection of their original o¥mer has passed away, and, as old George 
Herbert quaintly says — 

** Only a herald who that way doth pass 
Finds his cracked name at length on the church glass.'* 

In bringing these very desultory remarks to a conclusion, let me 
add very briefly a few practical remarks. You will admit, I think, 
from the specimens I have shown you, that heraldic designs are not 
inappropriate decorations either to the church or the castle, inside or 
outside a building. Nor is there any reason why heraldry should 
not equally well be applied to modern edifices as it was to ancient 
ones. It is not only beautiful in itself, it is useful also. The 
armorial bearings which we find on ancient buildings often give 
us the only possible clue to the date of erection. For instance, 
when we see the White Hart, which I mentioned some time ago, 
on the string-course in Westminster Hall, we can say almost con- 
clusively that the work belongs to the period of Richard II. ; but 
if you saw the Tudor Rose you might know that it clearly indicates 
a date later than 1485. Again, in churches which were fi-equently 
the appanage of some abbey or cathedral, you may often find a 
shield bearing the corporate arms of the superior house conjoined 
with those of the presiding officer of the latter — bishop, abbot, or 
the like. In this way the date of the building of a church can 
often be fixed as it could not otherwise be. There is no reason 
why the practice of putting heraldic achievements upon public or 
private buildings should not be kept up as widely as ever. They 
are as decorative as they ever were ; and though we may not be 
so artistic in our heraldic conceptions as our ancestors were, say 
ifour hundred years ago, I am quite sure we can do better than the 
designers of one or two centuries ago. When, therefore, you have 
an opportunity of inserting an appropriate shield on either house 
or. church, do not hesitate to take advantage of it, only be sure 
that you are putting on a veritable coat-of-arms and not one that 
is the outcome of the fancy of some heraldic stationer. There 
are very few families who have a right to arms whose bearings are 
not registered in the official records in England, Scotland, or 
Ireland, and an inquiry at any of these offices will always elicit 
reliable information. Again, it is a mistake to suppose, because a 
man happens to have the same name as another, that, therefore, 
he is entitled to the same arms. I know of cases where persons 
are using the quartered coat of some nobleman who happens to 
bear the same name : nay, even the different members of a family, 
whose head has imdoubted right to arms, are not entitled to assume 
them until registered with the proper differences. It is only the 
eldest son of a family who is entitled to succeed to the family arms 
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pure and simple. I mention these facts because it is very possible 
that some of you might be asked by a proprietor, in the course of 
your professional practice, to put his arms on his house ; and he 
may do so in perfect bona fides, though in reality he may not be 
entitled to any. Another very common error, to which I may refer 
in passing, is, that if a man has no arms it is impossible to remedy 
the defect. Now, as a matter of fact, it does not require descent 
from "belted Earls," nor even a proved descent at all, to enable 
a man to become a full-fledged "armiger." In this country, for 
instance, Lyon King of Arms is bound, in terms of an old Scottish 
Act of Parliament, to grant arms to all " virtuous and well-deserving 
persons;" so there is no reason why anyone should assume arms 
to which they have no right, and which renders the emblazonment 
liable to be removed if it is exhibited in a public place, as was 
done a few years ago in the case of some armorial windows in 
Glasgow Cathedral. 

But I have said enough about this part of the subject. I would 
only add a word or two about the treatment of the various armorial 
accessories in a coat-of-arms. Avoid, if possible, the putting up any- 
where of mere crests : a crest is more a personal cognizance than 
anything else, and does not necessarily denote to what family a man 
belongs. We frequently find the various cadets of a family bearing 
very different crests. It is the coat-of-arms which is the most 
important feature in an achievement, and to it, therefore, prominence 
must be given. If space is limited, for instance, a coat-of-arms 
of reasonable size, without anything else, is much better than a 
small and crowded design which includes crest, helmet, and 
mantling. If a crest is introduced, the helmet and mantling should 
be given also. The crest must of course be on a wreath, and the 
wreath should not be, as in too many cases it is, detached from 
the helmet and put high above it; on the contrary, it should be 
placed round the upper part of the helmet, its proper place in a 
knight's equipment. It should not, therefore, be straight, but 
slightly curved to suit the roundness of the helmet. The mantling 
was originally, in all probability, a sort of puggree or veil made to 
protect the helmet and neck of the wearer from the rays of the sun. 
Now, however, it has become an ornamental scroll, often flowing 
down from the helmet round the sides of the shield. When treated 
with discrimination and taste, the mantling is a great effect to the 
beauty of an achievement, but when badly managed it is very much 
the reverse. The lines should all be free and flowing, and the 
different sides, though giving the effect of perfect balance, should 
not be in detail the same. Some of the earlier German mantlings 
are well worth study and I regret I have not prepared some to set 
before you to-night. 

The only other part of the achievement to which I shall allude 
is the supporters. We have seen some good and indifferent speci- 
mens of these to-night. There is always a certain amount of difficulty 
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in getting supporters to look animated and as if they were really 
supporting the shield. Apart from the general treatment of their 
bodies, one great reason for this lack of verve is that they are 
generally represented as executing a difficult feat of balancing on 
the top of a series of twisted gas-brackets, which extend below the 
shield; now, this is all absolutely and utterly false and has a 
ridiculous effect. Supporters should always stand on a soUd base, 
but it seems to have passed the art of any heraldic artist to design 
a very suitable standing-place for them. 

But I must now bring these somewhat rambling remarks to an end. 
I have tried to put before you some of the aspects in which Heraldry 
presents itself in relation to Architecture, and I shall be satisfied if I 
have succeeded in making you feel to some degree the possibilities 
there are in the practical treatment of the subject. At ail events, I 
think that you will admit that some knowledge is almost essential to 
the proper educational equipment of an architect. It is a subject 
which looks to the uninitiated much more difficult than it really is, 
and a little careful study soon renders it a very interesting and, to 
some minds, a very engrossing pursuit. It is unnecessary for me, 
however, to enter into any defence of a branch of learning which 
some good people think of as mere silly and senseless jargon. To 
those of this opinion, I can only say, do not disparage that which 
is capable not only of giving innocent pleasure to others, but is in 
their opinion of actual use. As for you, gentlemen, who have the 
power to practice what I can only preach, I can only say that I 
shall be amply rewarded if you can carry out any of the ideas I 
have put forth to-night, and if some future "long drawn aisle" or 
" fretted vault " be made doubly beautiful by the armorial decoration 
which may ornament their walls. 



Thursday, - - 7th April, 1892. 

THE HIE-GAIT AND SAUTMERCAT OF 
GLASGOW IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

Mr a. H. Millar, F.S.A Scot. 

THERE are few studies in the department of antiquities more 
interesting than those whereby the growth of a great city may 
be traced ; and there are not many fields for theorising more 
attractive and fertile than those in which the reasons for such a 
development are considered. As the comparative anatomist can 
follow step by step the gradual alterations in the structure of the 
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skeleton whereby the lowest type of existence is led up to the 
highest of the vertebrate animals, so it is possible for the intelligent 
antiquary to analyse the most civilized of cities, and resolve it into 
its primal elements. The contrast between the wooden huts of 
pre-historic times and the magnificent mansions of our own day 
is not more striking than that between the first and the last of the 
vertebrates, and the process of evolution is as distinct in the one 
as in the other. It is my purpose to apply this analytical process 
in a suggestive rather than exhaustive way to the city of Glasgow, 
and to show why that city has taken its present form. With this 
end in view I have selected the continuous pathway from the 
Cathedral to the river side — called the Hie-Gait and the Sautmercat 
"in days o' mair simplicity" — as here is to be found the original 
spinal column, so to speak, of Glasgow, the inconsiderable nucleus 
of what has become a vast city. 

Various theories have been advanced to account for the present 
form of Glasgow, but these need not be examined in detail. The 
following seems to me the most reasonable theory : — The Cathedral 
of Glasgow is on the summit of a hill, at a level of about 300 feet 
above the river. Around this edifice the houses of the ecclesiastical 
officials were erected in early times, and it thus formed a species 
of sacerdotal or Levite village. Meanwhile a distinct colony of 
salmon-fishers was established at the river side, and their rude 
huts formed a smaller but important industrial village. The cere- 
monial law of the ecclesiastics made it necessary that they should 
have an adequate supply of fish^ and thus they gradually formed 
a footpath from the Cathedral to the brink of the river. On the 
other hand, the desire of the fishermen for salvation led them to 
climb the hill to the Cathedral at stated intervals, and the pathway 
thus became a beaten track, and ultimately developed into a road. 
But the ecclesiastics required raiment as well as food, and by-and-bye 
artificers of various kinds settled in the locality, choosing by pre- 
ference the site beside the river. In the course of time an industrial 
colony of craftsmen was added to the fishing village, and as the 
fullers and dyers of cloth, by the nature of their occupation, required 
to be near the river, the lower part of this road came to be known 
as the Walcar-Gait or Vicus Fullonum^ the street of the walkers or 
fullers of cloth, a name which it retained till the close of the i6th 
century. This main and only thoroughfare was gradually extended 
upwards from the river and downwards from the Cathedral, until 
it formed a continuous street — the veritable back-bone of Glasgow — 
running from south-west to north-east. 

As the number of the ecclesiastics connected with the Cathedral 
increased, accommodation had to be provided for them as near the 
sacred edifice as possible. This was accomplished by a lateral 
extension to the west by a road still called the Rotten Row. It is 
needless to enter into a consideration as to whether this name is 
derived from the low Dutch Rattoun-raw^ refening to the timber 
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fronts of the houses, or from the Routine Row because of the 
ecclesiastical processions made between the houses of the preben- 
daries and the Cathedral. Neither explanation is quite satisfactory, 
and the matter may be left as a great mystery for future generations 
to solve. It is certain, however, that the road was designated the 
Rattoun-row in the 14th century, if not even earlier than that date. 
The eastern extension of the ecclesiastical village was caused probably 
by the foundation ot the Chapel of Little St Mungo, or " St Mungo's 
Kirk without the Walls," which stood near the site of the Saracen's 
Head Inn in the Gallowgait, and was reached by a footpath from 
the Cathedral that led south-eastward by the Drygait and the 
Ladywell. Several parsonages existed until lately at the junction 
of the Drygait and High Street, and these marked the first eastern 
extension of sacerdotal Glasgow. The first Market Cross of Glasgow 
stood near this spot, at a place known until recently as " The Bell 
o' the Brae," though that name has now disappeared. As Glasgow 
was a Bishop's burgh the Cross had been placed in proximity to 
the Cathedral for obvious reasons, and it was not removed its 
later position at the foot of High Street until a comparatively recent 
time. Its position would naturally tend to attract the secular com- 
munity to this quarter, and thus the continuous line of High Street 
would be rapidly formed. 

The growth of the trading community by the river side also 
demanded lateral extension, and this was soon found. The Chapel 
dedicated to St Thenew, the mother of St Kentigern, was situated 
to the west of the Walcar-Gait or Saltmarket, probably near the 
place where St Enoch's Church now stands. This saintly personage, 
the daughter of a King and the mother of an illegitimate Saint, has 
been very badly treated since Reformation times. In an old inventory 
of relics kept in the Cathedral in 1450 there is an item which refers 
to " the bones of St Thenew in a bag,'' so that whilst the Romish 
Church was supreme the fragments of this lady were treated with 
respect. But the careless Gallios of the Reformation not only 
disposed of the disjecta membra of the mother of the patron saint, 
but even unsexed her, and corrupted her name into " St Enoch " — 
an absurdity which is still maintained elsewhere than in Glasgow. 
However, the Chapel of the Blessed St Thenew had to be reached 
by the early dwellers in the Walcar-Gait, and thus a footpath 
through the fields was formed by the feet of pious worshippers. 
Another Chapel dedicated to St Thomas was built in this quarter, 
and in a charter of 1426 reference is made to the magnus vicus 
extendens a cnue forts versus Capellas Sancti Thomie, martyris, et 
Sancte Tanew, the great road extending from the Market Cross to 
the Chapels of St Thomas, martyr, and St Thenew. This was 
the beginning of that busiest thoroughfare in Scotland, the Trongait 
and Argyle Street of Glasgow. The eastward extension by what is 
known as the Gallowgait had a similar origin. The Chapel of 
Little St Mungo, already referred to, stood near the Little Dowhill, 
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and whilst the priests reached it by the Drygait the people formed 
a more direct road for themselves by the Gallowgait. Here then 
you have the skeleton of early Glasgow. The inhabitants left their 
houses by the river side on solemn occasions, and wended either 
northwards to the Cathedral, westwards to the Chapel of St Thenew, 
or eastwards to the Chapel of St Mungo, and the footpaths through 
these grassy fields thus determined the form and fashion of a 
great city. 

The Cathedral was not only the beginning of Glasgow but also 
its controlling power for many centuries. The stately ecclesiastical 
edifice owes its existence to the streamlet which meandered near 
it, but which is now entirely hidden from the view. It is usually 
asserted thai the Cathedral was founded upon its present site because 
the spot had been chosen by St Kentigem for the erection of his 
cell. But long before his time the sylvan beauty of the place and 
the crystal purity of the streamlet, fringed with " a deUcious density 
of overshadowing trees," had attracted the notice of a still more 
famous Saint, for here St Ninian, the earliest native Scottish mis- 
sionary, built a sacred retreat for himself, towards the close of the 
4th century. This was some time before he founded the Church 
of Whithorn in Galloway, which is regarded as the first Christian 
kirk in Scotland. So. pleased was the Saint with the seclusion which 
he found on the banks of the Molendinar Bum that he consecrated 
a cemetery there (probably on the site of the present Necropolis or 
Fir Park, as the description written by Jocelyn of Furness at the 
close of the 12 th century seems to indicate) designing to make it 
his place of sepulture. Duty called him to missionary labours in 
another part of the country, and the cemetery and cell were alike 
left tenantless until they both found occupants through a strange 
accident that happened two centuries afterwards. The famous 
St Kentigern had been picked up as a foundling of the sea by 
St Servanus and had been educated by him at the Monastery of 
Culross on the shores of Forth. When the young Kentigern, whom 
Servanus called by the endearing Gaelic epithet Mon chu — my dear 
friend — (afterwards corrupted into Mungo) was sent forth as a mission- 
ary by his tutor, he turned his steps towards the Vale of Clyde, and 
visited on his westward journey the cell of a renowned monk called 
Feargus, who lived in the odour of sanctity at Kearnach, the Camock 
of modern times. The pious old devotee had been warned of this 
visit in a dream, and, Simeon-like, departed in peace shortly after- 
wards. St Kentigem, according to the legend, placed the dead 
body upon a sledge to which he had yoked two oxen, and suffered 
the animals to carry it whithersoever caprice should lead them. 
They took the road towards the empty cemetery on the banks of 
the Molendinar Burn, and there St Kentigern interred the departed 
monk, and resolved to make his own abode near the place. Here 
he resided almost continuously until his death, which took place 
in 603 A.D., when he had reached the patriarchal age of 89 years. 
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The magnificent pile of the Cathedral was erected on the site of the 
convent settlement which St Kentigem founded. Such, at least, 
is the story related by Jocelyn of Furness. 

To describe the gradual growth of the Cathedral would be to 
write at length the history of Glasgow. The primitive Church 
which St Kentigem had left probably fell into decay or was laid 
in ruins by the northern barbarians; but it was succeeded by a 
more magnificent structure erected by Bishop John Achaius in 1136, 
and by Bishop Herbert, his successor. Bishop Jocelyn made ex- 
tensive additions to it in 1197, and the original plan of the building 
was completed by Bishop William Bondington in 1 240. The famous 
Robert Blackadder, first Archbishop of Glasgow, founded the aisle 
known by his name about the year 1490, dedicating it to the memory 
of the sainted Feargus, and he also executed many architectural 
improvements in the interior of the Cathedral. 

It is noteworthy that the names of the architects who designed 
our great Cathedrals are nowhere preserved. We know the names 
of the Bishops who consecrated them, and of the Princes who con- 
tributed to their cost, but the master minds who devised them are 
not known. Referring to this fact Mr Gladstone wrote thus long 
ago: — "They left no record of themselves upon the fabrics, as if 
they would have nothing there that could suggest any other idea 
than the glory of God, to whom the edifices were devoted for 
perpetual and solemn worship ; nothing to mingle a meaner associa- 
tion with the profound sense of His presence ; or as if in the joy 
of having built Him a house, there was no want left unfulfilled, no 
room for the question whether it is good for a man to live in pos- 
thumous renown." 

In the case of Glasgow Cathedral this neglect is peculiarly un- 
fortunate. Mr John Honeyman, who is an authority upon the 
structure of Glasgow Cathedral, is convinced, from a minute 
inspection of the building, that the design of the edifice as we see 
it now was the idea of the original designer. The crypt at the 
east end, which was the first part built, has been constmcted so 
as to sustain the extreme pressure of the lofty walls, and to provide 
additional strength for the extra thrust on the east gable caused 
by the declivity of the ground towards the Molendinar Burn. If 
this be so, then there was an architect in Scotland in the beginning 
of the 1 2th century who had studied practically the great ecclesias- 
tical structures on the Continent, and knew how to adapt them with 
ingenuity. 

The Molendinar Bum was so-called from the Latin, molendinum — 
a mill, and probably obtained its designation from its current being 
used to give motive power to the bishop's mill. In has been quoted 
in charters as a boundary for a very long period. As the city spread 
southwards and eastwards many small bridges were thrown across 
the Bum, and some of the older houses in the Spoutmouth were 
built over its course, with a water-way for the stream to mn under 
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them. In the middle of the 17th century it was described as a 
fishing stream, and about 1750 the citizens residing in the Briggait 
were wont to use its waters when brewing ale. Latterly it became 
so filthy and polluted by the refuse from the tan-yards and bark-mills 
erected on its banks that it was no better than an open drain, and in 
recent times the stream has been carried for the greater part of its 
course through a culvert. The gorge through which it ran beside 
the Cathedral has now been filled up, and a spacious street follows 
the ancient course of the Molen dinar Burn at the very spot chosen 
by St Ninian and St Kentigern for their habitation. 

In tracing the development of High Street and Saltmarket a series 
of 45 views were exhibited by the lime-light, including photographs of a 
number of pictures of the locality by Thomas Fairbaim, 1848, Sketches 
made by David Small in 1885 for the lecturer's work entitled "Quaint 
Bits of Glasgow," and Photographs of different portions of the Cathedral 
by Messrs Valentine & Sons. Amongst these were many of the old 
parsonages in the Rotten Row and Drygait, wooden-fi*onted lands in 
High Street and Saltmarket, a series of old closes in these two thorough- 
fares, the Pedagogy, the College in High Street, and the University at 
Gilmore Hill (showing three stages of education in Glasgow), and a 
number of peculiar specimens of architecture in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the old thoroughfare between the Cathedral and the river. 



Saturday, - - gth April, 1892. 

By the courtesy of Lord Tweeddale, the Association was enabled to pay a visit 
to Yester Castle and Yester House, when the following paper was read by 
Mr Thomas Bonnar. 

YESTER HOUSE. 

THE character of the architecture of Yester House is known as 
Scottish Classic, and is a fine example of that style, bearing 
a family likeness to such houses as Arniston, Airth, Drum, and others. 
The building dates from 1740 to 1746. It is stated in the district 
that when the slaters were putting the roof on, they saw, from that 
elevation, soldiers chasing fugitives in the year 1745. 

The original entrance was from the north, and, as shown in a 
drawing made by a lady of the family, the staircase there was 
semi-circular instead of as shown in the plan. The original entrance 
hall is now the dining room. The ceiling is beautifully decorated 
with hand-wrought plaster after the Louis XV. style. The plaster 
mantelpiece and wall panels are more in the spirit of Italian 
design but are in perfect consistency with the ceiling, forming as 
it were a basis for the lighter treatment above. 
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The present entrance is from the west. The hall is decorated 
with family portraits, armour, and other interesting articles. The 
staircase is worthy of special notice on account of its dignified and 
beautiful proportions, and the elegance and artistic application of 
the hand-worked plaster both on ceiling and walls. 

We now enter the saloon, which for splendour of proportions is 
not, I think, surpassed in Scotland. It is 46 feet by 30 feet, and 
is 30 feet high. The decorated plaster roof and coffered cove show 
beautiful freedom of handwork. The walls are panelled with rich 
hand-wrought plaster mouldings, and the panels are painted in 
distemper with fanciful scenes of ruins and landscapes by the 
well-known French painter, Delacour, who lived in Scotland at 
that time. They are dated 1761. The plaster work of Yester 
* bears a strong resemblance to that in Hopetoun and Drum, the 
first of which was the work of Sir William Bruce. It would be 
an interesting subject to enquire whether he or Adam Was the 
first to introduce this character of plaster work. Pinkie House, 
which is believed to be at least one of the first houses so treated, 
was in 1745 the property of the Tweeddale family, and the late 
I-ord Tweeddale said that he had an impression that it was his 
family which brought to this country the plasterers who did this 
class of work.* There are some interesting historical portraits 
throughout the House. 

Above 40 Members of the Association attended, and were 
received by Lord and Lady Tweeddale, and most hospitably and 
genially entertained. 



* Excerpt from Old Account of Work done ax Thirlestane Castle. 

To Plaisterers, 

1675. loth May to 26th Novr. 

To George Dunsterfeild, Plaisterer at Thirlestane Castle, 

to account fox his work - ;f 1073 6 o 

To George Dunsterfeild in fiill payment of his account 
for plaister work, measured and attested by Mathias 
Jansen, the Dutch joyner - - - - 75 748 

This interesting entry is taken from the estate account books wherein are 
shown the payments made to those engaged canying out extensive alterations on 
Thirlestane Castle from 1664 to 1675. These alterations no doubt included the 
beautiful plaster work of the ceilings, etc. The resemblance that this decorative 
plaster work bears, both in style and workmanship, to that in many Scottish 
mansion-houses — ^such, for instance, as Yester, Drum, and Pinkie — seems to afford 
reasonable ground for supposing that in each case it was executed by workmen 
educated under the same influences, and not improbably by workmen from England, 
where Grinling Gibbons had founded a school of plaster modelling. The name 
George Dunsterfeild in the above excerpt would rather favour this theory than 
the other more commonly received one that the plaster work referred to was 
by foreign workmen. 
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The following is a copy of an interesting letter by Robert Adam, 
in the possession of the Marquis of Tweeddale, bearing on Yester 
House, and which, by the courtesy of his lordship, has been lent to 
the Association for publication in its Transactions. In order better 
to understand the first part of the letter it may be explained that the 
north front of the House is shown in " Vitruvius Scoticus " as ot 
channelled ashlar from top to bottom. In the centre of this fagade 
are fluted pilasters, resting on the basement storey and rising 
through the ground and first floors, they are finished with a hori- 
zontal entableture ; above this is an attic storey which is completed 
by a pediment. A parapeted terrace, with a double flight of steps 
at each end, projects in front of the pilasters (shown in plan annexed). 
A footnote states — " the outward stair and pilasters with the attick 
were added by Will. Adam." On the same plate it is stated that 
the original architects of the House were James Smith and Alex. 
M'Gill conjointly. From the letter we learn that it was proposed 
by Robert Adam to alter the terrace and stair from the straight 
to the ramp form, and raise the pilasters to a higher level. That 
these changes were made is shown in the reproduction appended 
of the beautiful lithograph signed by Elizabeth Steele, bearing date 
182 1. This also has been placed at the service of the Association 
by the kindness of Lord Tweeddale. The drawing-room alluded 
to in the second part , of the letter is over the room marked D on 
the plan. The letter is addressed to Professor Dalzel and is written 
on paper bearing the water-mark of T. French : — 

London, 24th March i78g. 

My Dear Sir. — I have always thought Yester House one of the 
best contrived Plans I ever saw in this or any country, and that, if the 
outside Elevation had been in any degree on a Par with the internal 
distribution of the apartments, it might be called the most compleat 
House in Scotland. But those lines of flat ashlers, running from end 
to end and fi-om top to bottom of both fronts of the House, dazzle the 
Eye and render them a mass of confusion. Being luckily in possession 
of both plans and elevations of the House nearly in its present state, 
I was enabled to make out Mr Hay's plans, which would have been 
almost unintelligible to any other person, and indeed to myself, without 
that aid, though your description was as clearly and distinctly stated 
as the drawings would admit of. 

I therefore thought it would be pity, whilst I was doing the design 
of the Ramp of approach, not to try if something could be made of the 
outside of the House to correspond with it, and this attempt was the 
reason of my being so long in sending you the drawings wanted. It 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Tweeddale should do me the honour 
to approve of the North front and Ramp to the Hall door, I have in Petto 
an idea also for the South front, and you will observe upon the plan, 
shaded red, Columns and pilasters which would make part of the 
alteration of that front, in order to produce the effect I wish to give 
to both House and Offices towards the Lawn, which deserves a fine 
front to the south. But as this front has no connection with what is 
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immediately to be done, I shall finish and send it down afterwards if 
the Marquis wishes to have it. 

In the North front I have raised the pilasters in the center of the 
House, but would propose that the present pilasters, with their Capitals 
and bases, should be used again, this has enabled me to get three fine 
broad and lofty windows to light the Saloon, which I think such an 
improvement as would tempt me to make the alteration, as then that 
room will be as chearful as any room to the North can be. 

I have kept the Ramp of a solid stile in order to appear of sufficient 
strength to be a basement to the House above it I thought small 
colunms would appear too trivial and meagre in such a situation, when 
I hope this will look bolder and more massive for one fourth of the 
money ; the plan shows the manner of turning the Arches under the 
Ramp, which Mr Hay will understand perfectly well. I shall, when 
wanted, send or bring down a description how the arches may be so 
secured, as to prevent water from getting thro* them, by a cheap and 
easy process. The Iron raill may be cast at Carron ; it should be 
well done as its effect will be good or bad, as it is ill or well executed, 
particularly the sweeps in the Vitruvian scroll I could have it done 
m London, under my own eye, and sent down by sea, but I think it pity 
to have anything executed here that can be as well done in Scodand. 

I have sent the designs for the Drawing-room next the saloon. I 
think the removing the wall to the east as proposed by John Hay is 
much the safest mode of enlarging that Room ; but you have the hight 
of the present center room, adjoining to the saloon, which goes as high 
as it, and which must be lowered in order to make the whole of the 
new drawing-room of the same hight. The handsomest way would 
be to remove both the walls to the right and left, and carry up the 
center part to the full hight, and take in part of the two square bed- 
rooms as niches or , recesses, into the Drawing-room, which need rise 
no higher than they are at present, and you would still have two small 
bedrooms where the two square ones were.' I have sent a sketch of 
this more for curiosity than use. For though this would make a very 
elegant room it would be both more difficult and more expensive to 
execute, so that unless I was very well acquainted with the abilitys 
of the person to be trusted with the execution I should be afraid of 
confiding in one I do not know, for, notwithstanding what Mr Hay 
mentions to you, I never in my life had any letter from him either 
about the Register Office or any other business. He may have been 
emmanuensis to Mr Salisbury, in some of his letters, who can clear 
up this matter, pray be so good as ask him when you see Salisbury. 
I can hardly account for a man making so palpable a mistake when 
there was no occasion for it and detection lay so open. The sketch 
I send of this grand project is merely to show Lord and Lady Tweedale. 
I do not advise them to adopt it, as it certainly does break in very 
much upon the two adjoining apartments, so that I now return to the 
first Idea. You will observe by the plan that I propose taking down 
the comer chimneys at the East end of the Drawing-room, which may 
be done with safety as there is very litde weight above them. I would 
open a door where these chimneys stand to lead to a small octagon 
writing-room or Boudoire, and to a Powdering-room, water-closet, and 
back stairs, and I would place the chimney in the center of the room 
in the wall opposite the windows. 

D 
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I should be glad to know if John Hay thinks it will be difficult to 
make the alteration proposed on the North front, and whether he believes 
he can easily cut off the rising part of the Rusticks, so as to reduce 
them to a flat surface and make them produce the effect shown in the 
Elevation sent. 

With best compliments to Mrs Dalzel and all friends, I remain with 
great truth, — My Dr. Sir, 



c 




YESTER CASTLE. 

THE Manor of Yester or Yestaed — signifying valley or dale — was 
granted by William the Lion (i 166-12 14) to Hugh Gifford, 
whose father had come from over the border and settled in this part 
of the County of Lothian during the reign of David I. From that 
period until the present day the estate of Yester has remained with 
the founder's family. 

In the annals of his family Sir David Dalrymple relates that his 
grandfather, Hugh Gifford de Yester, died in the year 1267, and 
that his death took place in Yester Castle, "which stood on the 
eastern verge of the Parish, near the left bank of Gifford Water." 
He further adds — in that perfect sincerity of belief in such occult 
matters, peculiar to the age he lived in — "There was a spacious 
cavern, formed by magical art, which was named by the country 
people Bo'hall" (Hobgoblin Hall.) Sir Walter Scott, with the poet's 
licence, placed here the interview between Alexander HL and the 
necromantic lord of Yester. Very little is known of the early 
history of this old feudal tower. As already stated its date of 
erection is as far back as 1267, but, notwithstanding its great 
antiquity, there still remains evidence enough to show that it must 
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have been a very powerful stronghold, and a Castle of the very first 
importance for the defence of the surrounding district. Tradition 
has it that it was the last Castle that stood out against Cromwell's 
troops. After that date it fell completely into disuse and decay, 
doubtless owing not only to the effect of time but to the use of 
its stones for building operations by the people of the locality. 
There is only one part of the ruin left that exhibits traces of 
decorative treatment in the stonework. This is shown in the 
south-east angle of the Castle in the shape of a moulded pillar. 

The principal entrance seems to have been on the south side, 
approached by a bridge across the stream at the south-west comer 
of the triangular promontory on which the Castle stands. The arch 
of this bridge appears to be very old, and must have been used as 
an approach to the Castle. Probably a drawbridge and portcullis 
stood here at one time. 

Entering the courtyard we find that the excavations made by 
the late Lord Gifford, although incomplete, serve to show that 
there have been buildings here for the accommodation of retainers 
and storage of supplies for the Castle. Here stands a semicircular 
vaulted chamber, and probably above this were the banqueting hall 
and other apartments. This building, from its architectural features, 
is set down by Messrs MacGibbon and Ross as belonging to the 
15th century. They likewise refer to the evidence here of a large 
window, placed at the back of the huge vent of the fireplace, the 
sill being about 6 feet from the floor. 

The doorway in the northern side is in good condition, the 
mouldings being complete, and it evidently belongs tp the original 
building. There would probably be defensive turrets on the walls 
which overlooked the valley, with a view to protect the doorway 
in the side of the hill, which leads to the underground chambers. 

The most important feature brought to light by the excavations 
is the staircase from the courtyard leading down to the Bo'ha. 
This staircase has evidently been closed at the foot with a door. 
The hall has apparently been divided at one time into two storeys, 
the holes for the joists being plainly visible. The door on the level 
of the courtyard would give admission to the upper floor. The 
proportions of this hall are so perfect that one is led to suggest 
that the insertion of joists might have been done at a later period, 
perhaps when it was found desirable to have more accommodation 
for other purposes than that for which the hall was originally intended. 
This doorway on the court level might therefore have been a window 
at one time. At the north end of the chamber there is a vaulted 
passage about 30 feet long cut through the rock, and which opens 
on the steep bank about half way down the stream. It is defended 
by three doors, which appear to have been protected by sliding bars. 
The outer door is of iron and is the one I have referred to as being 
possibly defended by turrets on the encircling wall The inner door 
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seems to have been provided with a portcullis. Opposite this there 
is another doorway, opening on a recess, from which a stair leads 
down more than 40 feet to where a well has been sunk. The well 
is filled up with stones. In the north wall is an aperture, the use 
of which seems to be rather inexplicable. I may mention, however, 
that Messrs MacGibbon and Ross consider this to have been a fire- 
place, with hood sloping upwards to the wall of the chamber where 
it would join the sloping aperture. 

At the south entrance is a recess in the wall, about 3 feet deep 
and arched like the roof. In view of its antiquity it is remarkable 
to note the state of preservation in which we find the masonry. You 
can observe the chisel marks and the marks of the masons quite 
distinctly. 

It may not be uninteresting to mention that the Castle came into 
the possession of the present family, sometime in the 14th century, 
by the marriage of Sir William Hay to the daughter and heiress of 
Sir John Gifford of Yester, who was the last of that name. Thus 
arose the family of Yester, who obtained the titles of Lord Yester 
in 1488; Earl of Tweeddale, 1646; Marquis of Tweeddale and 
Lord Gifford, 1694; and Baron Tweeddale (in peerage of the 
United Kingdom), 1881. John Hay, who fell at Flodden, is said 
to have been the last Baron who lived in the Castle. 



Saturday, - - 7th May 1892. 

On the above date, through the kind permission of the Right Hon. The Earl 
OF RossLYN and R. C. MuNRO Ferguson, Esq. of Raith and Novar, 
M.P., Visits were paid to Pitteadie Castle and Seafield Tower, when 
Papers thereon were read by Mr Thomas Ross, F. S. A. Scot. 

PITTEADIE CASTLE. 

THE Members of the Association visited Pitteadie Castle, a 
ruinous tower, situated about two miles west from Kircaldy. 
On their way they turned aside to see Gladney House, a fine old 
renaissance mansion in Bute Lane, near the west end of Kirkcaldy. 
Gladney is a very favourable example of its style, and shows in a 
very pronounced manner the influence of the new European style 
with a decided lingering after the details of old Scottish archi- 
tecture. We have not been able to ascertain who was the architect 
of the house. William Adam, architect (the father of the celebrated 
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brothers, Kobert and Janies), married a daughter of Robertson of 
Gladney, but we think the house is older than his time. 

Pitteadie is an oblong tower with a shght projection at one end 
for the staircase. It is delightfully situated amid old trees on rising 
ground, commanding a fine view ol the opening of the Firth of Forth. 
The Castle is in a state of great dilapidation, and will in all probabil- 
ity soon become a shapeless ruin. The walls at present are almost 
entire, and the staircase tower, rising to a considerable height, with 
crow-stepped gables, gives the Castle a very picturesque appearance. 
The building has undergone considerable alteration, probably in 
1686 ; at which time an entrance gateway was built, which still 
gives access to the courtyard. In the pediment over the archway 
there are the arms and initials of William Calderwood of Pitteadie, 
with the above date. 

On the way to Seafield (about two miles distant from Pitteadie) 
the Grange is passed; where was the residence of the family 
of Kirkcaldy of Grange ; but, excepting a picturesque dovecot, the 
whole of the ancient buUditigs here have been swept away. 



SEAFIELD. 

THIS ruined Castle is situated on the shore of the Firth of Forth, 
between Kinghom and Kirkcaldy. It consists of a lofty keep 
of great strength. Nothing remains but the shell of the building, 
which need not be described. 

In the preparation of the following notes regarding the family 
of Moultray, to whom Seafield belonged, I am greatly indebted to 
Mr Ross, Marchmont Herald. 

It does not appear to be known when the Moultrays acquired 
Seafield, but in 1493 there was a lawsuit regarding the dues exigible 
on the succession to the estate. They appear to have possessed 
Markinch and part of the lands of Balcaskie as well as Seafield. 
Apparently they remained attached to the old fiaith at the Reforma- 
tion for we find that the Provost and Bailies of Kinghom presented 
a petition to the Parliament, held at Perth 8th May 1564, narrating 
how they had presented a " Reidar " for reading prayers within the 
parish church of Kinghom, and had given him a house; never- 
theless, John Moultray of Seafield, movit of hatrent and mahce, in 

the moneth of last byepast, ejectit thair said reidar furth of 

the said hous." Moultray was ordained to restore the reader to his 
dwelUng. 

When Queen Elizabeth's movements to prevent the marriage of 
Queen Mary and Darnley came to a head, George Moultray, younger 
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of Seafield, was one of a number of Fife gentlemen who, at St Andrews 
on 1 2th September 1565, bound themselves to truly serve the King 
and Queen, " and pass to resist their Majesties' rebells, and to resist 
and invaid Ingland in caice it sail happen to persew." They were 
not called on, however, to show their valour. But true to loyalty, 
George Moultray of Seafield fought for the Queen at Langside, for 
which he was prosecuted by the successful faction. He was re- 
peatedly brought to trial, but a sufficient assize could never be got, 
and ultimately the case against him was abandoned. 

In 1579, George Moultray of Markinsche was served heir of John 
Moultray of Markinsche, his grandfather, in four acres of land called 
Breweslland, in the Constabulary of Kinghom. 

In 1 59 1, George Moutray of Seafield formed one of the assize in 
the famous trial for witchcraft of Ewfame M*Calzean or MacKalzane, 
daughter of a deceased Judge of the Court of Session. She was one 
of the accused in the notorious band, consisting of John Finn, 
schoolmaster at Prestonpans, Agnes Sampson, Barbara Napier, and 
others. The story of their meeting with Satan in the Kirk of 
North Berwick is one of the most gruesome ever told. James VI. 
took a personal interest in the trial, and Sir Walter Scott remarks 
("Demonology and Witchcraft," page 311) that the trial "afforded 
the Privy Council and him sport for the greatest part of the remaining 
winter." The trial of Ewfame lasted three days, and, according to 
the chronicles, she was found guilty, and doomed by William Gray, 
dempster, " to be taken to the Castell Hill of Edinburgh, and thair 
bund to ane staik, and brunt in asses quick^ to the death." 

In 1599, this same George Moutray of Seafield, or possibly his 
son, was fined heavily for absenting himself from an assize summoned 
to try a number of persons indicted for forgery. 

In 1609, Henry Moutray of Seafield and Peter Name, his servant, 
were indicted for houghing the cattle and assaulting the person of 
James Gray on the Grange Mill, and William Elder and others in 
Tyrie. Name being further charged with destroying their corns" 
and grass and daily threatening them with slaughter, avowing that 
he knows "the price of ane carle to be 200 merkis." Narne was 
imprisoned, but in the same year he and his master presented a 
counter complaint against Kirkaldy of Grange and the Tyrie people, 
who would have slain him (Narne) but "be the providence of God 
he wan throw greit speid " unto the tower of Pittedy. The defenders 
were assoilzied. 

On 2nd November 1609, Henry Moultray of Seafield was served 
heir to his father, George Moultray of Seafield, in the lands of 
Newtoun of Markinch, in the parish of Markinch, in the Sherifidom 
of Fife; the lands of Easter Markinch, Nether Markinche, Pittin- 
hagillis, Insheholme, and Bichtie, with six acres of meadow land 
of Dalginche, in the parish of Markinch. 
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In 1618 Robert Moutray of Seafield was summoned to the assize 
of Mr Thomas Rose or Ross, son of John Rose of Craigie. He was 
minister of Caigill, in Perthshire, and had gone to Oxford to study. 
There he wrote a hbel on the Scottish nation. The King highly 
resented this, and sent Rose down to Scotland with strict orders to 
bring him to condign punishment ( " Chambers Domestic Annals," 
Vol. I., page 504). Moutray absented himself at great personal risk 
from the assize, and was heavily fined in consequence. 

About this time the family began to decline, and in 161 2 and 
161 8 they were put to the horn \ and about 1630 the lands of 
Seafield and Markinch passed out of the possession of the family, 
or, as Nisbet terms it, they were " outed of the fortune." 

The representatives of the family continued to hold the lands 
of Rescobie, near Dunfermline, until the beginning of the present 
century. 

In 1704 James Moutray of Rescobie is nominated by the Scottish 
Parliament as one of the Commissioners of Supply for the county 
of Fife. 

A cadet of the family settled in America in 1729, and was 
ancestor of the Rev. Gerard Moultrie, Vicar of Southleigh, in the 
county of Oxford, who claims to be the heir male of Seafield; and 
it is not uninteresting to know that the Rev. John Moultrie, the 
author of "The Dream of Life" and "Lays of the English Church," 
published by Pickering in 1843, is a scion of this old family. 

The arms of the fiamily of Seafield as drawn by Sir David Lindsay 
and described by Nisbet are — Azure, on a cheveron between three 
escallops argent^ a boar's head couped sable between two spur 
rowels gules. 



Saturday, - - - 4th June 1892. 

By kind permission of His Grace The Duke of Buccleuch, the Association 
visited Drumlanrig Castle, when a Paper — of which the following is an 
abstract— was read by Mr John McLachlan. 

ANNUAL EXCURSION. 

THE Annual Excursion of the Association was made this year 
to Drumlanrig Castle. A numerous party left Edinburgh 
by train, and on reaching Elvanfoot continued the journey in brakes. 
The hdmlet and Church of Durrisdeer were visited on the route, the 
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Queensberry monuments in the mausoleum attached to Durrisdeer 
Church being examined, and a description of them given by the 
Rev. Mr M*Kenzie, the minister of the Parish. Thence the party 
proceeded to Drumlanrig Castle, where they were hospitably enter- 
tained. After being conducted through the Castle, enjoying the 
superb view from the summit and listening to an interesting descrip- 
tion by Mr McLachlan the leader of the party (an abstract of which 
is annexed), the company resumed their journey through the beautiful 
Nithsdale Valley up the Mennock Water by Wanlockhead to Leadhills, 
and after dining there completed the circuit to Elvanfoot. 



DRUMLANRIG CASTLE. 

THE first Baron of Drumlanrig was Sir William de Douglass, 
son of James, Earl of Douglass and Marr, who was killed 
at Otterburn in 1388. Sir William was one of the commission 
appointed to treat with the English about the release of our Scottish 
King, James I., after his long imprisonment. Sir William was 
knighted on the coronation of the King in 1424, and is said to 
have lost his hfe in the battle of Agincourt in 1427. His son 
and heir, also William Douglas, is mentioned as one of the hostages 
sent to England for the redemption of King James. This same 
William distinguished himself at the siege of Roxburgh Castle, 
where James II. was killed in 1460, another Sir William fell on 
the field of Flodden on the fateful day of 9th September 1 5 1 3. 

The son of Sir William was Sir James, who was much concerned 
with the rescue of James V. from the power of the Earl of Angus in 
1526. One of his coadjutors in this enterprise was Sir Walter Scott 
of Branxholm, the first connection we have of the two families now 
conjoined in the noble family of Buccleuch and Queensberry. This 
Sir James was deputed a commissioner with other commissioners 
from England to define the boundaries of the debateable land. 
He was appointed, by the Regent Hamilton, Duke of Chatelherault 
and Warden of the Western Marches. 

Passing over one or two incumbents we come to Sir William 
Douglas, who succeeded to the estates in 1615 and who entertained 
James VI. at Drumlanrig on the 17th August 161 7. He was 
created Earl of Queensberry by Charles I. 

William, third Earl of Queensberry, who was born in 1637, was 
made a Privy Councillor in 1667, in the days of Charles II. He was 
made Lord Justice General on ist June 1680; Lord High Treasured 
of Scotland, immediately afterwards, and Governor of Edinburgh 
Castle; and on the 3rd November 1684, he was created Duke of 
Queensberry, Marquis of Dumfriesshire, with various other titles; 
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In consequence of taking the Protestant side under the reign 
of the Roman Catholic James II., he was deprived of all his public 
honours, he then retired to private life and devoted himself, among 
other concerns, to building Drumlanrig House. He died at Edin- 
burgh, 28th March 1695. 

James, the second Duke, was born in the year 1662, and suc- 
ceeded his father in 1695. He was made a Privy Councillor of 
Charles II. and Lieutenant-Colonel of a regiment of horse com- 
manded by Graham of Claverhouse. He disapproved of the severe 
measures of James II., and gave up all connection with the Court. 
He joined the Prince of Orange at an early period, and was appointed 
by him Colonel of the Scots Horse Guards, and on the death of his 
father in 1695, he was made Lord Privy Seal and one of the 
Extraordinary Lords of Session. Under Queen Anne he was made 
Secretary of State, and it was chiefly through his exertions that the 
Union of England and Scotland was accomplished in 1707. These 
negotiations commenced in the delightful garden connected with 
Moray House in Edinburgh, in a summer-house which is still to 
be seen; the populace breaking in upon the commissioners, the 
negotiations were completed in a laigh shop opposite the Tron 
Church, now a cellar under the pavement in front of the new 
National Bank premises. The Duke .was created a Peer of Great 
Britain with a variety of titles, including that of Duke of Dover. 
He died in 171 1, and was buried in Durrisdeer. 

Of Charles, the third Duke, nothing of importance can be said. 
He was succeeded in 1778 by the eccentric nobleman known by 
the soubriquet of "Old Q." He was born in the year 1725 and 
died in 18 10. His destruction of the Drumlanrig and Neidpath 
woods earned for him the hostility of the poets Burns and 
Wordsworth. 

The Buccleuch family succeeded to the estates in the person of 
Henry, third Duke of Buccleuch, in right of his grandmother. His 
son succeeded in 181 2, and the late Duke, Walter Francis Montague 
Douglas Scott, succeeded in 1827, when he was only thirteen years 
old, to the great possessions of the family. 

From the description of the family I now proceed to that of the 
building. It consists of a great parallelogram, 146 feet by 120 feet, 
externally, with an open internal court, 77 feet by 57 feet. The 
basement floor is vaulted and devoted to the kitchen and other 
apartments connected with it. The double circular staircase, which 
leads to the main entrance, is not more than twenty years old, but, 
as shown in "Vitruvius Britannicus," a similar stair formed part 
of the original design. Thirty years ago it was a straight flight 
leading up from the front lawn. 

The front entrance gives access to a spacious entrance hall, which 
originally had an open arcade to the internal court. These arches 
have been filled in with glass. The internal court has four staircases, 
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one at each corner leading to the various flats. This is an arrangement 
somewhat similar to Linlithgow Palace, Caroline Park, and Heriot's 
Hospital. They have on each floor the date of their erection. On 
the north-west tower are the dates 1684, 1687, and 1688, on the 
north-east, which is the oldest, are the dates 1679, and on the top 
storey, 1689, thus giving an interval of ten years for the building 
of the Castle above the level of the area floor. 

The internal appearance of the Castle is most imposing and 
picturesque. Occupying as it does the most commanding position 
in the whole valley of the Nith, overlooking the valley, from the 
wilds of the Lowthers to the north, till the commanding presence 
of Criffel, about half-a-dozen miles below Dumfries, 20 miles off" to 
the south, closes the scenery, it is difficult to fancy any building 
which now fulfils the requirements of the situation better than this 
building does. 

The architect of the Castle is unknown. Inigo Jones has of 
course been credited with it, but he died in 1652 and the building 
was not commenced for a quarter of a century later. 



The Illustration Fig. I to Mr Paul's paper is from a privately printed work 
by the Marquis of Lothian ; Figs. 2 to 9 are from sketches lent by Mr Ross ; 
and Fig. 10 is taken from ** Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scotland.'* 
The plan of Glasgow is based on a map by John Gibson, dated 1777, and the view 
of the Cathedral is from a sketch made by the editor in 1870. 

The view of Yester House is from a drawing kindly lent by the Marquis of 
Tweeddale : the plan is from ** Vitruvius Scoticus." The plan of Drumlanrig is 
from " Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scotland." 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 



SESSION 1891-92. 



THE COUNCIL have to congratulate the Association on 
the Programme of the Session. The Lectures, chiefly 
historical, were exceptionally interesting and instructive, and 
by men well versed in their subjects. 

Notwithstanding this, the attendance, particularly towards 
the close of the Session, was very poor. In past years the 
Lectures were more numerous, but the Committee felt it 
uncomplimentary to ask gentlemen to prepare papers which 
Would, owing to the indifference of members, probably fall to 
be read before meagre audiences. 

It was hoped that, by reducing the number of Lectures, 
members would be better able to arrange for more regular 
attendance. The result so far has been disappointing. 

The Saturday Visits have been more appreciated, and it 
is possible a development in their direction may prove the 
best means of bringing members together. It would be a 
pity, however, if any further curtailment of the Lectures were 
necessary, and the Council, therefore, request suggestions as 
to how the wishes of members may be best consulted. 

It was indicated in last Report that negotiations were in 
progress for securing the advancement of the Association, and 
at the opening meeting of this Session, the President detailed 
the steps taken by a Committee appointed in the beginning 
of the year towards furthering a scheme of Education in 
Applied Art by the establishment of a School of Design. 
He also intimated that, with the consent of the Board of 
Manufactures, and the approval of the Secretary for Scot- 
land, the necessary accommodation had been set apart for 
the Association, and the Classes, at those rooms in the 
Royal Institution, Princes Street, formerly occupied by the 
Museum of Antiquities. 
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It was expected that part of the year's work would have 
been conducted in the new Rooms, but this was found 
impossible. It is hoped, however, that Session 1892-93 will 
be inaugurated there. 

The strictly public work of the Association consisted in 
the following Resolutions and Correspondence relating to 
Linlithgow Palace, viz. : — 

Copy of Resolutions passed by the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association, and of CORRESPONDENCE between the 
Secretary of that Association and the First Com- 
missioner of Her Majesty's Works, regarding 

LINLITHGOW PALACE. 

I St. — Copy of Resolution passed by the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association, at fcheir Meeting held in the Architectural 
Hall, 42 George Street, Edinburgh, on Thursday, 17th 
December 1891. 

" That this Association as taking a deep interest in the careful 
preservation of the Ancient Buildings of Scotland, particularly of 
those in and near Edinburgh, has observed with great satisfaction 
that the Most Hon. The Marquis of Lothian, Secretary for Scotland, 
has recently been present at an examination of the condition of the 
Royal Palace of Linlithgow, which has been in a roofless state since 
the fire of 1746. 

"That the Association feels that the Buildings of the Palace are 
presently in a critical state, and expresses a hope that without delay 
such steps will be taken by Government as will prevent the further 
internal decay of the Palace through exposure to the weather, and 
remove the immediate risk of the masonry falling, and thereby 
causing serious injury to the remainder of the fabric." 

2nd. — Copy of Letter addressed by the Honorary Secretary of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association to First Commissioner 
of Her Majesty's Works. 

The Right Hon. David R. Plunket, 

First Commissioner of H. M. Works, 
Belgrave Mansions, 

London, S. W. 35 Castle Street, 

Edinburgh, 21st December i8gi. 

Sir, — I am instructed to forward to you the enclosed copy of 
Resolution adopted by this Association at their Meeting on Thursday, 
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17th curt., — John Kinross, Esq., President, being in the chair. The 
Resolution was moved by Mr James Bruce, W.S., F.S.A. Scot, 
and seconded by Mr Thomas Ross, F.S.A. Scot., and adopted 
unanimously, with the specially expressed concurrence of the 
Chairman. The Meeting directed that copies of the Resolution 
should be transmitted to you, as well as to the Secretary for 
Scotland, and to the Lord Advocate. 

I may mention that Mr Thomas Ross, the Member of the 
Association by whom the Resolution was seconded, is joint author 
with Mr MacGibbon, another Member of the Association, of the 
well-known work on "The Castellated and Domestic Architecture 
of Scotland." Mr Ross is thus an authority of the highest kind on 
the subject of the Resolution. 

I have the pleasure to send you herewith a copy of the last issue 
of the "Transactions" of the Association, and of the Syllabus for 
current session, which I hope may not be without interest to you. — 
I have the honour to be. Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

(Sgd.) T. Fairbairn, Hon, Secy. 

3rd — Reply by First Commissioner of Her Majesty's Works to 
foregoing Letter. 

T. Fairbairn, Esq., 

Hon. Secy., 
Edinburgh Architectural Association, 
35 Castle Street, 

Edinburgh* 

2(^h December j8gi. 

Sir, — I am directed by the First Commissioner of Her Majesty's 
Works, etc., to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 21st 
instant transmitting copy of a Resolution on the subject of Lin- 
lithgow Palace, passed by the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
at their meeting on the 17th instant, and I am to state, for the 
information of the Association, that Mr Plunket has caused the sum 
of £,2<^o to be provided in the Estimates of this Deparment for the 
ensuing financial year in order to admit of the more urgent and 
special Repairs of the Palace being carried out at an early date. — 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Sgd.) H. W. Primrose. 

4th. — Resolution No. 2. passed by the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association at their Meeting, held in Architectural Hall, 
42 George Street, Edinburgh, on iith February 1892. 

"That this Association, in acknowledging the communication 
from the First Commissioner of Her Majesty's Works, of date 
29th December last, intimating that he had caused a sum of ;^25o 
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to be provided in the Estimates of the Department for the ensuing 
year, * in order to admit of the more urgent and special repairs of the 
Palace of Linlithgow being carried out at an early date,' begs to 
thank the First Commissioner for having taken action in the matter, 
and to express its satisfaction that the immediate necessity for certain 
repairs has thus been recognised; but, looking to the exceptional 
importance of the Palace, in regard both to the history and 
architecture of Scotland, the Association feels that the thorough 
repair of the entire fabric is the only proper course, and begs 
respectfully to represent that such thorough repair can only be 
carried out by replacing the burnt timbers and flooring, reglazing 
the windows, and covering the whole with a roof, so that the walls 
may be firmly tied together, and the whole rendered wind and 
water tight." 

5th. — The above Resolution was forwarded by the Honorary 
Secretary of the Edinburgh Architectural Association, who stated in 
a Letter, dated i6th February, to the First Commissioner of Her 
Majesty's Works, that "the Resolution was proposed by Mr 
Tames Bruce, W. S., F. S.A.Scot.; seconded by Mr Thomas Ross, 
F. S.A.Scot., Architect; spoken to by Dr R. Rowand Anderson, 
Architect, and Mr William Mitchell, W. S. ; and unanimously 
agreed to by the Meeting." 

6th. — Reply by First Commissioner of Her Majesty's Works, to 
Letter, dated i6th February, received by him from 
the Honorary Secretary of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association. 

T. Fairbairn, Esq., 

Hon. Secy., 
Edinburgh Architectural Association, 
35 Castle Street, 

Edinburgh. H. M. Office of Works, 

Whitehall Place, 
London, S. W., 8th March i8g2, 

Linlithgow Palace, 

Sir, — I am directed by the First Commissioner of Her Majesty's 
Works, etc., to acquaint you that the Resolution of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association, copy of which was forwarded with your 
letter of the i6th ultimo, has been laid before the Board. As, 
however, the Estimates for the ensuing financial year were closed 
before the Resolution was received, it was too late to consider the 
matter further in connection with the services of that year. — I am, 
Sir, your obedient Servant 

(Sgd.) H. W. Primrose. 
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7th. — Copy of Reply sent by Honorary Secretary of Edinburgh 
Architectural Association to foregoing Letter. 

35 Castle Street, 
Edinburgh, 14th March i8g2, 

Linlithgow Palace, 

Sir, — I duly received yours of the 8th instant (intimating that 
the Estimates of the ensuing financial year were closed), which I 
submitted to a meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
held last Thursday night. — ^Yours truly, 

(Sgd.) T. Fairbairn, Hon, Secy. 

To The Secretary, 

H. M. Office of Works, 

12 Whitehall Place, 

London, S.W. 

Copies of these were forwarded to all the Scottish 
Members of Parliament, and to a few other prominent 
individuals. 

The thanks of the Council are as usual accorded to the 
Lecturers, Excursion and Work Class Leaders, Conveners 
of Committees, and generally to all who have placed their 
time at the disposal of the Association. Special thanks are 
also offered to the several Proprietors, Tenants, Trustees, 
Agents, and others, who kindly granted the facilities for 
the visits to the Architectural and Archaeological subjects 
mentioned in the Syllabus. 

The Membership of the Association has slightly decreased. 
Eleven names have been added to the Roll during the 
Session, while twenty-two members have either resigned or 
been written off (including three deceased and several who 
have left the city), leaving 278 members on the Roll, a 
decrease of eleven as compared with last year. 

It is hoped that next Session will be marked, not only by 
the opening of the new Rooms with their increased accom- 
modation and educational facilities, but by an augmentation 
of the Roll. 

The Council sorrowfully record the deaths of the following 
members — ^viz., Mr John Chesser, life member, and Mr Col- 
ville and Mr Fergus, ordinary member5. They have also to 
express regret that Mr Archibald Macpherson resigned the 
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office of Vice-President, owing to his residence being now 
out of town. The Council requested him to withdraw his 
resignation, but without avail. There was, therefore, no 
alternative but to accept it; and this was done in a letter 
which expressed regret and the grateful sense of those 
services Mr Macpherson had rendered to the Association 
while in office. 

The thanks of the Association are due for the GIFTS 
which have been received during the Session, and which are 
intimated below : — 

From Kindred Associations: — 

R. I.B.A., London. — * Proceedings,' etc. Also, * Suggestions for the 

Conduct of Architectural Competitions.' 
Manchester Society of Architects. — ' Proceedings.' 
London Architectural Association. — * Proceedings,' and Syllabus. 
Society of Architects, London. — * Proceedings,' etc. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, Edinburgh. — * Proceedings,' Vol. I., 
Third Series. 

Royal Scottish Society of Arts. — Notices of Meetings, along with 
Admission Cards. 

The Edinburgh Association of Science and Art. — Notices of Meetings. 

Soci^t^ R^gionale des Architectes du Nord de la France. — * Tableau pour 
L'Ann^e, 1892.' 

Leicestershire Architectural and Archaeological Society. — * Transactions.' 

Three Copies of Report by Council of the Glasgow Institute of Architects 
on the Glasgow Buildings Regulations Bill, from C. J. Maclean, 
Esq., Secretary. 

Map showing District Organisation in connection with the Worshipful 
Company of Plumbers, London. 

* L' Architecture et la Construction dans le Nord,' de la Soci^t^ des 

Architectes, Lille, France. 

From Individual Donors : — 

M. Emile Jacquemin, Architecte, Nancy, France. — * L'Immeuble et la 
Construction dans I'est.' 

Messrs E. & F. N. Spon, Publishers, 125 Strand, London. — 'Engineers' 
and Contractors' Diary and Reference Book,' 1892 ; and 'Engineers' 
and Contractors' Illustrated Book of Prices,' 1892-93. 

Photographs of Ballachulish Slate Quarries, from D. Campbell, Esq., 
Lessee. 

* Home Rule for Scotland and Imperial Federation,' from the Author, 

William Mitchell, Esq., W.S. 
Two Lithographed Designs of Railway Stations in America, from 
Messrs James Stuart & Co., Architects, St Louis, U.S. A. 
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Lockwood's * Builder's Price Book for 1892,' from Messrs Crosby Lock- 
wood & Son, Ludgate Hill, London. 

One Copy of the * Timber Trades Journal,' from Messrs William Rider 
and Son, 14 Bartholomew Close, London, E.C. 

*The Fine Arts,' being one of the Series of the University Extension 
Manuals, from Professor G. Baldwin Brown, m.a. 

*The Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scotland,' Vols. IV. 
and v., from the Joint Authors, David MacGibbon, Esq., and 
Thomas Ross, Esq. 

*The Art of Sound Building' by William Halfpenny, Architect, from 
T. Fairbaim, Esq. 

*The Excursion Hand Book from the British Association,' per 
T. Fairbaim, Esq., Secretary of the Excursion Committee. 

To the following Societies for Annual Reports, viz. : — 
London Society of Architects. 
Bristol Society of Architects. 
Manchester Society of Architects. 
Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects. 
Royal Scottish Academy. 

Dundee Institute of Architecture, Science, and Art. 
York Architectural Association. 
Manchester Architectural Association. 
Glasgow Architectural Association. 
Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors. 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 

From the Publishers of the following Journals, for Weekly 
Copies received, viz. : — 

* The Architect,' London. 

* The Builder,' London. 

*The British Architect,' London. 

* The Inland Architect and News Record,' with Photogravure, etc., 

Plates, Chicago, U.S.A. 

* The North- Western Architect and Building Budget,' with Photo- 

gravure, etc.. Plates, Chicago, U.S.A. ; along with a Series 
of Photo-Gelatine Engravings and Photographs. 

* The Builders' Reporter and Engineering Times,' London. 

* The Building World,' London. 

One Copy of ' The Decorator and Furnisher,' from the Editor of 
Art Trades Publishing and Printing Company, New York. 

T. FAIRBAIRN, 

Honorary Secretary, 



E 
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The following was the Syllabus for Session 1891-92 : — 

1891. 

Thursday, 19th November... Opening Address by the President. 

(Exhibition of Drawings ^ Sketches ^ Photographs^ Medals ^ etc.) 

Thursday, 17th December ...Mr J. M. Gray, 

(Curator of Scottish National Portrait Gallery). 
' Sir Henry Raebum and Portraiture in Scotland,* 
With Illustrations from the Works of Scottish Portrait Painters 

1892. 

Thursday, 28th January Mr Hippolyte J. Blanc. 

* Heriot's Hospital, and Co-temporary Work.* 

Illustrated by Lantern Views. 

Thursday, nth February ....Mr ^Eneas J. G. Mackay, 

(Sheriff of Fife and Kinross). 
* The Architecture of Scottish Towns, as Illustrating Scottish History. 

Saturday, 27th February Visit to St Nicholas Church, Dalkeith ; andNewbattle 

Abbey. Leaders ^ Mr Hippolyte J. Blanc and 
Mr Archibald Macpherson. 

(By kind permission of Dr Gray and The Most Hon. The Marquis of Lothiaw.) 
Thursday, loth March Mr J. Balfour Paul, Lyon King of Arms. 

* Heraldry in Relation to Architecture.' 
Saturday, 12th March Visit to Roslin Chapel and Roslin Castle. Leaders, 

Rev. John Thompson and Mr Thomas Ross. 

(By kind permission of The Right Hon. The Earl of Rosslyn.) 

Thursday, 24th March Mr John James Burnet, of Glasgow. 

*The Relative Position of the Architect and the Craftsman. » 

Saturday, 26th March Visit to Roman Wall at Croy. 

Leader J Mr William JOLLY, F.R.S.E. 

Thursday, 7th April Mr A. H. Millar, of Dundee. 

* The Hie Gait and Sautmercat of Glasgow, in the Olden Time.* 
Illustrated by Lime-Light Views. 

Saturday, 9th April Visit to Yester House and Old Castle, and Nunraw. 

Leader^ Mr Thomas Bonnar. 
(By kind permission of the Most Hon. The Marquis of Twbbddalb 
and Walter Wingate Gray, Esq.) 

Saturday, 23rd April Visit to Callender House and Old Town, Church, 

and Churchyard of Falkirk. L^aders^ Messrs 
Stevenson; J. R. Macluckie, F. S.A.Scot 
H. R. Maxwell; and Peter M*Laren. 

(By kind permission of W. Forbes, Esq. of Callender House.) 

Saturday, 7th May Visit to Pitteadie Castle (ruin) and Seafield Tower. 

Leader, Mr Thomas Ross. 
(By kind permission of The Right Hon. The Earl of Rosslyn and 
R. C. MuNRO Fbrguson, Esq. of Raith and Novar, M.P.) 

Thursday, 26th May Annual Meeting. 

Saturday, 4th June Annual Excursion— Visit to Durrisdeer, Drum- 

lanrig Castle, and Leadhills. 
Leader, Mr John M*Lachlan. 
(By kind permission of His Grace The Duke of Bucclbuch.) 
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The following were the Office-bearers for Session 1891-92 : — 

PRESIDENT. 
John Kinross, . . . i8a Howe Street. 
PAST PRESIDENT, . Professor G. Baldwin Brown, m.a. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Archibald Macpherson. | W. W. Robertson. 

HONORARY SECRETARY. TREASURER. 

T. Fairbairn, 35 South Castle Street. John Johnston, c.a., 28 Dundas Street. 

HONORARY LIBRARIAN. 

Thomas Ross, 65 Frederick Street 

CONVENER OF THE SKETCH BOOK COMMITTEE. 

HiPPOLYTE J. Blanc, 73 George Street. 

COUNCIU 

X. D. W. Stevenson. | 3. D. MacGibbon. | 5. R. Rowand Andbrson, ll.d 



3. John McLachlan. 



1. HiPHOLVTE J. Blanc. 

2. G. Washington Browne. 

3. David MacGibbon. 



4. G. S. Aitken. 

LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 

4. ProC Baldwin Brown. 

5. Henry F. Kerr. 

6. John McLachlan. 



6. John Watson. 



7. Robert Cameron. 



Thomas Ross (Librarian), 



Cofwener, 



SYLLABUS AND EXCURSION COMMITTEE. 



1. Thomas Bonnar. 

2. T. Fairbairn. 

3. David MacGibbon. 

4. John McLachlan. 

John Kinross (President), 



5. Thomas Ross. 

6. Wallace Jambs, S.S.C. 

7. J. H. Tod, c.a. 

8. HiPPOLYTE J. Blanc. 



9. J. Balfour Paul. 

10. George Watson. 

11. Thomas A. Croal. 

12. William Mitchell, sen. 

Convener, 



SKETCH BOOK COMMITTEE. 

5. Thomas Ross. 

6. John Watson. 

7. John Kinross. 

8. J. McLellan Fairley. 

HiPPOLYTE J. Blanc, 



1. R. Rowand Anderson, ll.d. 

2. G. Washington Browne. 

3. David MacGibbon. 

4. A. Macpherson. 



9. J. N. Scott. 

10. Frank W. Simon. 

11. J. D. Mf^HIE. 

12. George Watson. 
Convener, 



1. Professor G. Baldwin Brown, 

M.A. 

2. David MAcGfBBON. 

G. S. AlTKEN, 



PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 

3. John McLachlan. | 

4. Thomas Ross. 

5. Thomas Henderson. I 



6. HiPPOLYTE J. Blanc. 

7. Henry F. Kerr. 

8. Thomas A. Croal. 

Convener, 



WORK CLASS COMMITTEE. 



1. Thomas Bonnar. 

2. G. Washington Browne. 

3. John Kinross. 

4. W. Scott Morton. 



John Watson, 



D. W. Stevenson, r.s.a. 
D. M. Westland. 
John McLachlan. 
David MacGibbon. 
Prof. G. Baldwin Brown. 



10. G. S. Aitken. 

11. HiPPOLYTE J. Blanc. 

12. James Bennett. 

13. J. N. Scott. 



Convener, 



PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL. 

Composed of those Members of the Council who are practising Architects. 

G. S. Aitken, Convener, 

AUDITORS. 

J. H. Tod, C.a., 3 Hanover Street. | H. Thomson, 23 St Andrew Square. 

JOHN KINROSS, President. 
T. FAIRBAIRN, Hon, Secretary, 
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REPORT OF WORK CLASS COMMITTEE. 



1891-92. 



Plumbing — Mr James Thomson, c.e., Conductor. 
No Examination. 

Design for Presbyterian Church — 

Mr R. S. Lorimer, a.r.i.b.a., Conductor. 

James Hay, : is. 

Carpentry — Mr John Kennedy, Conductor. 

No Award. 

Sketching Class — 

Messrs John Watson and J. N. Scott, Conductors. 

No Award. 



ABSTRACT OF THE TREASURER'S ACCOUNT. 

CHARGE. 

Balances at close of Session 1890-91 :— 
Balance due on Account Current with National Securities Savings 

Bank, Ordinary Members' Fund 1 1 9 

Balance due by Treasurer I 10 ii 

Together £\OQ 2 8 
Balance due on Account Current with National Securities Savings 

Bank, Life Members' Fund 84 i4 lo 

Carry forward Sum 15 6 
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Chargb brought forward ^^184 15 6 

II. Subscriptions:— 

(1) Arrears at close of Session 1890-91 5 o 

Add one Senior Member in Arrear not 

debited 1890-91 o 10 o 

Together 19 15 o 

Less resigned, struck off RoU| etc. 2 10 o 

Remains £\^ 5 o 

(2) Subscriptions for Session 1891-92: — 

1, Senior Ordinary Members, 
248 Members at close of Session 1890-91. 

10 New Members admitted during 1891-92. 
4 Jimior Members now Senior. 

262 

19 Deduct Members resigned, etc. 

243 Senior Members, @ 10/ £,\z\ 10 o 

Less one Member paid in advance, 

1890-91 o 10 o 

Remains lai o o 

2, Junior Ordinary Members. 

28 Members at close of Session 1890-91. 

1 New Member admitted during 1891-92. 

29 

10 Deduct resigned 6, now Senior 4* 

19 Junior Members, @5s. 4 15 o 

262 

J. Life Members, 
13 Members at close of Sessipn 1890-91. 

2 New Members, Session 1891-92 10 10 o 

15 Life Members. 

277 , Total Membership of the Association. 

Sum 153 10 o 

III. Interest on Bank Account : — 

/. On Ordinary Members^ Account. 
On Account Current with National Securities Savings 

Bank, for year to 20th November 1891 £2 6 I 

2, On Life Members* Account, 
On Accoimt Current with National Securities Savings 

Bank, for year to 20th November 1891 i 18 7 

Sum — : 448 

IV. Fees from Work Classes :— 

Fees received per Convener £,z 7 6 

Donation for Prize i 10 o 

Sum 3 17 6 

V. Association's Transactions :— 

Amount received for Transactions, {,2 : 5s. Photo- 
graphs, 3s 2 8 o 

Members Copies of Do., binding 3 i 6 

Sum — 596 

Sum of the Charge £111 17 2 
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ABSTRACT OF THE TREASURER'S ACCOUNT. 

DISCHARGE. 

I. Expenses of Management : — 

1. Rent of Room and Hall £,yQ o o 

Less Proportion of Sublets 8 8 o 

Remains 12 

2. Gas, Insurance, etc i 8 11 

3. Printing and Stationery £2!^ 3 5 

Add Printing Transactions (less £20 : 4 : 6, 

received for Advertisements) 24 12 o 

Together 62 15 5 

4. Illustrations at Lectures 4 4 

5. Secretary's and Treasurer's Postages and Incidental Expenses 16 9 10 

Sum £126 10 2 

II. Library Expenses:— 

Bookbinding and Books £il 18 8 

Attendance at Library 4 10 o 

Sum. 16 8 8 

III. Work Classes : — 

Cost of Material and Convener's Outlays 3 15 

IV. Arrears of Subscriptions: — 

Arrears, Sessions 1889-90, 1890-91 ;^I3 o o 

29 Senior Ordinary Members, Session 1891-92 14 10 o 

6 Junior Ordinary Members, Do. i 10 o 

Sum. 29 o o 

V. Balances at close of Session 1890-91 : — 

/. On Account of Ordinary Members^ Fund, 
Balance due on Account Current with National Securities 

Savings Bank £*i(^ II ii 

Less due to Treasurer o 10 o 

Remains ;f 79 i 1 1 

2, On Account of Life Members^ Fund. 
Balance due on Account Current with National Securities 

Savings Bank 97 i 5 

Sum 176 3 4 

Sum OF THE Discharge ;^35i 17 2 

Balance in favour of Association at close of Session 1890-91 ;^i84i5 6 

Do. Do. 1891-92 176 3 4 

Decrease £^ \2 2 

JOHN JOHNSTON, C.A., Treasurer. 

Edinburgh, 8th November We, have examined the Accounts of the Treasurer of the Associ- 

ation for Session 1891-92, of which the foregoing is an Abstract, and found the same correctly stated, 
and sufficiently vouched and instructed. The Balances due by the National Security Savings Bank at 
20th October last on the Ordinary and Life Members' Accounts, including interest to 20th November 
x8qi, amounted respectively to Seventy-nine pounds eleven shillings and elevenpence Steriing 
(^79:11:11), and Ninety-seven pounds one shilling and fivepence Sterling (;^07 : i : 5), and there 
was a balance due to the Treasurer on the Ordinary Members' Account of Ten shillmgs. 

J. H. TOD, C.A., Auditor. 
HUGH THOMSON, Auditor. 
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Wednesday, - - gth November 1892. 



Opening Address, by Mr W. W. Robertson, President. 

OUR DUTY IN RESPECT OF ANCIENT 
BUILDINGS. 

I HAVE chosen this subject because for some time at least it has 
not been discussed in the Association, and because it seems to 
me appropriate at the present time. There is, from a variety of 
causes, a much wider interest taken than formerly in the buildings 
connected with the nation's past, and, as some of us at least think, 
the current views as to the proper treatment of such buildings are 
not altogether wise. The subject is one on which it is natural that 
there should be some difference of opinion, and I submit to you 
the following remarks for criticism and discussion. 

We need not -waste time in proving, what all will admit, that we 
have a duty in respect of these buildings, both a filial and patriotic 
duty to those who have left us the buildings, and a sacred trust to 
fulfil for those who shall come after us ; but it may be well to con- 
sider for a moment wherein the value of these old buildings consists. 
Clear ideas on this head will help us to just conceptions of our duty 
in regard to them. 

From the artistic point of view they are valuable as examples of 
the art of a bygone age, as part of the great record of art progress 
and development ; but many are also and specially valuable because of 
their own exceeding beauty. This beauty is, or may be considered, 
intrinsic, always possessed by them and independent of the accidents 
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of place or time: but very little .consideration will show that this 
quality is more likely to be present, to be present in higher degree, 
and to be more recognised and valued, in an old building than in a 
new one. It is more likely to be present, and present in higher degree, 
because probably the building is one of a time when the traditions of 
art and the orderly and natural development of artistic forms and 
methods were unbroken, when the artist therefore, as it were, spoke 
in the vernacular instead of in an acquired language and had greater 
ease and facility of expression. More than that, so far as there has 
been a conscious choice in preserving certain buildings and allowing 
others to pass away, or even actively effecting their removal, that 
choice has been exercised in the preservation of what was felt to 
be most worthy of preservation, so that this process of selection has 
acted in favour of a high standard of excellence among the buildings 
that remain. But the beauty that exists is more likely to be re- 
cognised and valued in an old building than in a new one. We go 
to it in a more receptive mood. No work of art that is worthy of 
the name renders up all its charms on a first acquaintance. It requires 
frequent and loving study, and that mere acquaintance should ripen 
into intimacy, before all its beauties are disclosed. Now this pro- 
longed and loving study we are never disposed to give to a new 
building however great its excellencies. We never quite lose the 
critical attitude, we keep the point of the sharp steel between us 
lest we should be surprised into unqualified admiration, and if we 
find nothing else distasteful its very newness is repellant. You 
will remember how the narrator in Maud, " splenetic, personal, base," 
as he describes himself, morbidly jealous of the young lord in whom 
he sees a possible rival, fastens on the newness of his castle as a 
grievance : — 

" Seeing his gewgaw castle shine 
New as his title, built last year, 
There, amid perky larches and pine, 
And over the sullen-purple moor 
(Look at it) pricking a cockney ear." 

With these few touches the picture is before us, and we feel that 
the savage young critic has some reason on his side, that this castle 
on account of its very newness is out of harmony with its surround- 
ings, and that long years must pass and the perky larches and pines 
have grown into mighty forest trees, ere the rich stains and mellowing 
influences of time bring it into harmony with the purple — no longer 
sullen-purple — moor. 

And this brings us naturally to the second element in the value 
of our old buildings. Besides the value which they possess on account 
of their beauty, they are valuable on account of their age. They are 
so many voices out of the past, and so clear and explicit is their 
speech that they almost place us alongside of the builders, " it is as 
if we touched their hands." As Ruskin has written ; — " How cold 
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is all history, how lifeless all imagery, compared to that which the 
living nation writes and the uncorrupted marble bears ! — how many 
pages of doubtful record might we not often spare for a few stones 

left one upon another It is well to have not only what men 

have thought and felt, but what their hands have handled, and their 
strength wrought, and their eyes beheld, all the days of their life." 
And it is not difficult to realise how powerful, how widespread, and 
how far reaching this influence is. What is it that marks the greatest 
difference between our nation and a tribe of Australian savages ? Is 
it not that we have not only a past but a history of that past, a history 
imprinted on these buildings of which we speak, a history which we 
can touch and handle and which we have but to lift up our eyes to 
read ? What puts an immeasurable distance between our city and 
the most flourishing of colonial cities? Is it not that by those 
buildings in our midst we are linked to the centuries, and feel ourselves 
one with the past of humanity. What a difference these surroundings 
make in our existence and how poor it would become if the historic 
past were wiped out, and our life were limited to to-day with its work 
and struggle and the outlook for to-morrow. When the young Israelite 
asked his father " What mean these stones ? " his father was enjoined 
to rehearse in his ears the wonderful dealings of God with his people ; 
and even so these old buildings supply to our children no less than 
to ourselves, a vivid memorial of alj that is most worthy of memory 
in our national past, and all that can incite to patriotism and noble 
effort in the future. 

If anywhere this feeling were powerful it should surely be in 
this city of our habitation, which is saturated with the memories 
of the past, where, as Mrs Oliphant has most forcibly said — "The 
pathos of much that is past and over for ever, the awe of many 
tragedies, a recollection almost more true than any reality of the 
present, of ages and glories gone, add a charm which the wealthiest 
and greatest interests of to-day cannot give to the city, where she 
stands amid traditionary smoke and mist, the grey metropolis of the 
North, the Edinburgh of a thousand fond associations, Our Own 
Romantic Town." 

Yet surely some of our citizens had but an imperfect appreciation 
of this, when a few years ago it was seriously proposed to remove the 
centre of municipal life from the Old to the New Town ! For eight 
centuries the full tide, not merely of municipal but of national life, 
has flowed up and down this old street, so that myriads, from all the 
ends of the earth, come now to view the scenes of so much that has 
been great, and strange, and tragic. Yet it was proposed that the 
citizens themselves should turn their backs on their past, as if all 
these associations were nothing compared with some slight and 
indeed altogether imaginary increase of convenience. 

It is astonishing what a very slight matter is sufficient with some 
to justify the entire demolition of an old building. In the recent 
discussion on the widening of the North Bridge, the cry has been 
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raised again and again that the Tron Church must go. Now as 
there can be no material difficulty in improving the thoroughfare to 
any desired extent without removing the Tron Church, this can only 
mean that in the minds of those who propose its removal, its retention 
is of no consequence whatever. Well it is not one of the most 
interesting buildings in Edinburgh, not one of those to which 
strangers flock, but it may serve our present purpose better than a 
better. We put out of account the place of its spire in the views of 
the city from the North and from the South, where it and the spire 
of the Assembly Hall flank on either side the glorious crown of 
St Giles, and sirhply glance at its history. It was begun in 1637. 
Charles I. must have looked upon it as he rode up the High Street, 
possibly revolving those measures for imposing his royal will on the 
Church, which contributed so materially to his later misfortunes. 
What scenes it has looked on since, we must not linger to narrate. 
Of the church of 1637, there remains the north side as high as the 
main cornice, a very good piece of Scottish Renaissance work, with 
quaint survivals of Gothic detail in the window tracery. (It may be 
more correct to say that these are instances of the deliberate adoption 
of forms which had gone out of use, 1 7th Century imitative Gothic, 
as in Dairsie Church, and the chapel of Heriot's Hospital, in which 
case they possess a special interest as a tangible record of one of the 
ecclesiastical movements of the time). In 1788, when the new 
thoroughfare from North to South was formed, the church was 
shortened, and the East South and West sides rebuilt, with close 
adherence to the main features of the old work, but variations in 
detail and workmanship which sufficiently indicate the different 
date. Finally, in the great fire of 1824, the quaint wooden spire 
was destroyed. Sir Walter Scott remarking as it fell — "Oh how 
many a weary, weary sermon I have heard under that roof" The 
existing stone spire was built immediately afterwards. Well, that 
is a crude brief history of the fabric, and I ask does.it not justify 
its retention ? Is it not worth preserving ? It has been a witness 
of the events of the last 250 years, and is in itself the record of 
several, and these not the least in importance. It is that to us, 
but to our children it will be even more. It takes only a few 
days to wipe out such associations, they can never be restored, and 
it takes 250 years to reproduce anything bearing the slightest outward 
resemblance to them. 

The proposal made a few years ago, to rebuild the City Chambers 
on the site they now occupy, would have deprived the town of a 
building with the respectable age of 140 years, and have given us a 
new building which, whatever merits it might have possessed, would 
have had the heavy original sin, that it displaced the old building. 
We all remember how the matter ended. The city fathers consult^ 
the ratepayers ; though not in form, the question was in substance, 
" Ladies and gentlemen, do you choose to be taxed to the extent of 
a quarter of a million or so?" and with striking unanimity the 
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ratepayers answered " No ! " I wonder if any member of the 
corporation felt as I did, that there was some consolation in the 
thought that the vote had preserved to the city, a building of 
respectable age, not without some simple dignity, of good masonry, 
with simple well-proportioned unaffected detail, expressive of its 
purpose, restful and free from that straining after effect which is the 
feult of so many new buildings ; a building moreover, in and around 
which, especially if completed in accordance with the original design, 
it would be quite possible to provide for the requirements of the 
municipality ? 

We have drifted from considering the value of ancient buildings 
to the consideration of one of the dangers which beset them, tlie 
danger of hasty and ill-considered removal for some trifling and quite 
inadequate cause. I wish to glance hastily at a few of the other 
dangers to which they are liable. These vary according as the 
buildings have been in continuous occupation, or have ceased to be 
occupied, or become ruinous, and it is by no means clear which of 
these classes are subject to the greatest risks. 

Buildings which have remained in continuous occupation are 
subject to their own special dangers. The conditions of their 
occupation are continuously changing. What met the requirements 
of a few centuries ago does not meet the wants of to-day, even what 
was sufficient a generation ago is felt to be inadequate to present 
needs, and there is always a danger, unless there is a mastering sense 
of the value of the old work and the importance of preserving it, 
that it will be sacrificed piecemeal, or its integrity and interest 
impaired under some supposed pressure of necessity, which a higher 
sense of duty would discover to be less imperious than supposed, 
or only of the nature of conformity to a passing fashion. 

Only buildings whose use has continued without material change 
can hope entirely to escape this danger, and few in our country 
occupy this unique position, a position which is well exemplified in 
the case of country churches in England. 

In all domestic, niunicipal, or civil buildings, except in stationary 
communities, changing circumstances bring new wants, which press 
hardly upon the chances of unimpaired preservation. In Scotland, 
the adoption of new ideals of worship, led to serious interference with 
the interiors of old churches. We need go no further than St Giles 
for an example. Here the division into several churches, and the 
construction of pews and galleries led to destruction which we all 
know and deplore. When the excrescences in question came to be 
removed, and the extent to which the beautiful carved and moulded 
work had been demolished was made clear, the question might well 
have been asked whether total neglect and wanton injury, the ravages 
of faction and of the elements, could have worked more complete 
destruction had they reduced thiis building, like so many others, to 
the state of a mouldering ruin. 
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There are other perils attending continuous occupation, to which 
we need only allude. The danger of destruction by fire should, with 
an awakened sense of duty, be now amply provided against, but 
that the danger has been real enough is shown by the fact that both 
the Royal Palaces of Holyrood and Linlithgow, were almost totally 
destroyed by fire within less than loo years. In each case the fire 
occurred, we must say accidentally, while the palace was in the 
occupation of troops quartered there by the authorities. We shudder 
at the catastrophe, but how very consoling it is to know that no such 
thing can occur at the present day, that no national buildings are 
now put to uses inconsistent with their ancient dignity or involving 
special risk of injury or destruction. 

The special dangers to which ruinous buildings are exposed are 
sufficiently evident. There is the danger of decay and injury by 
the natural agencies always at work. During last century they were 
exposed to spoliation and wanton destruction at the hands of those 
who found them convenient and economical quarries for the building 
stone which they required. It is to be hoped there is now no 
danger of wanton and deliberate destruction ; but a danger special to 
the present century has taken its place, a danger which I do not name 
as yet, because I wish to carry you with me a little longer, and I 
fear that the mention of the fatal word will be the signal for suspicion 
and criticism and dissent. 

We have thus far considered in a rambling and imperfect fashion 
the great value of these ancient buildings, wherein that value consists, 
and what are the special dangers to which they are exposed. I now 
come to deal more directly with our immediate subject — our duty 
in respect of these ancient buildings. 

I say at once, that I believe our duty may be summed up in 
the single word "preservation":— preservation under the most favour- 
able and suitable conditions, for the longest period possible, and 
for the instruction and delight of the greatest number possible. This 
seems very simple and I believe few would dissent from it. It is 
one of those general principles which we all subscribe to most 
harmoniously, and fall out about the application ; one of those articles 
of faith which we admit into our creed but translate most variously, 
or even seem to deny altogether, in practice. How is this preservation 
to be secured and under what conditions ? An intelligent autocrat 
could do it — to his own satisfaction — a second Solomon could not 
hope to do it so as to avoid adverse criticism. 

As there is no autocrat to appeal to, we must endeavour to 
influence public opinion, and therefore I say that our first duty is 
to obtain ourselves, and to promote among the general public, an 
intelligent appreciation of the merits and value of these buildings. 
Here we may work both individually and in association. If the 
individual interest is strong it will find its opportunities, but I may 
remark that I think the Association's Excursions and Visits to old 
buildings are calculated to do good in every way, both to ourselves 
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and in directing the public attention to the subject before us. This 
seems to me one of the most interesting and useful parts of the 
Association's work and one which it does well to foster. 

Then I must refer to the work of illustrating these buildings, 
both for reference in the study, and as a record for future use if 
they should unfortunately disappear. The Association has done 
some work in this way too, but in this connection we naturally think 
of the great work of Messrs MacGibbon & Ross on the " Castellated 
and Domestic Architecture of Scotland," recently completed, to which 
we all turn with so much satisfaction. We have marvelled at the 
industry which the work shows, labour which in the main must have 
found its reward in the satisfaction it bestowed, but which we should 
be blameworthy did we not acknowledge with thankfulness. May 
I also refer to the School of Applied Art, recently opened here under 
such favourable auspices, which, under a properly established system 
of bursaries and scholarships, may yet aim at a complete survey 
of the whole field of ancient Scottish Art, and which has already 
achieved something in procuring casts of the beautiful carved work 
of Elgin Cathedral, casts which were previously not in existence. 

I proceed to say that our second duty as Architects in connection 
with these old buildings is self effacement. I believe the complete- 
ness of this will depend upon the fulness of our appreciation of the 
old work. A true and loving apprehension of all that is good and 
valuable in the old buildings will beget a deep tenderness and 
humility in dealing with them. Although one thing which marks 
off the work of the artist from that of the not-artist is that he finds 
his chief reward in the satisfaction which his work brings him, this 
is not incompatible with the desire for more material rewards, and 
surely it is natural and right that an artist should desire credit and 
reputation from his work. But in dealing with an old building this 
desire for the advance of personal reputation, should, in my opinion, 
be entirely suppressed. A sense of responsibility to the past whose 
records, and to the future whose interests, are in the architect's 
hands, should leave no room for the desire of public applause; 
and if he receives it, it should awaken the fear that he has been 
obtruding his own personality where loyalty to the historic past 
forbade. 

No architect now would treat an old building as the builders of 
Charles the Second's Palace of Holy rood treated the west front of 
the Abbey Church, but there are many minor offences to which he 
may be tempted and which only a true love and veneration for the 
old structure will enable him to resist. An architect in dealing 
with old buildings has many a delicate task and serious responsibility, 
but he should consider himself a trustee of the old building 
committed to his care and should place its interests before those both 
of himself and his client. He should always be prepared to say how 
far the exigencies of present requirement must bow to the duty of 
preserving the ancient edifice, and in the last resort, when the two 
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things have become clearly incompatible, to say whether the value 
of the edifice is not such as to demand the provision of the desired 
accommodation elsewhere, and the preservation of the building from 
that time forth simply as a monument of the past. 

As regards buildings that are ruinous and fragmentary, I believe 
the architect's duty is to see that all that can be done for preservation 
is done, that, and no more. For both classes of buildings his great 
aim should be preservation : preservation in the fullest sense, and 
under the most favourable conditions, the removal of incongruous 
and dangerous surroundings, and of excrescences which stupidity 
and ignorance may have engrafted on the old fabric. [In this last 
case it is of course clear that delicate questions may arise, as to 
whether one of these later growths has not acquired sufficient historic 
significance to make good its claim to preservation even at some loss 
to the old structure which it obscures or defaces, and on these 
questions opinions will necessarily differ greatly.] 

But some one will say, this is a most meagre programme, your 
zeal for old buildings is a very tame and spiritless emotion ; reckon 
it all up, and what you suggest amounts but to this, that we are to 
study them ourselves, to get others to understand and value them, 
to do them no harm (most offensive insinuation) and to preserve them 
as best we can. Is not this a most lame and impotent conclusion 
to what has been urged as to the great value to be set on them, and 
the care and tenderness to be lavished on them ? 

I admit the charge, but I must also admit the truth and declare 
it, that this most meagre programme is all that is within our power 
to realise ; I will go further, and add, it were much indeed if we could 
realise even this. How many old landmarks, beautiful relics of 
bygone ages, valuable historical documents, to say nothing more 
of them, have been swept away within the last fifty years, which 
even such a modest programme as this would have preserved to us 
and to our children and to our children's children. 

But it will be urged, can nothing be done to atone for past neglect, 
can we not take each ruined fragment and preserving it carefully, 
make it the nucleus of a reproduction of the structure in its pristine 
beauty ? Can we not take these roofless and weather-worn edifices, 
divorced for centuries from the hfe of the nation, and bring them 
back into contact with the active hfe of the community ? It is a 
pious and patriotic aspiration; alas that we must say, it is an 
impossible one ; impossible, or possible only by the sacrifice of all 
that is really valuable in the building. When you have carried out 
your purpose, the associations with the past may still hover around 
the spot, but as far as the building is concerned it is no longer the 
Unk with the past which it formerly was. 

We have come to consider the thing, and we may as well pro- 
nounce now the baneful word " restoration " which I have hesitated 
so long to introduce. This is the word which, like that inadver- 
tently uttered at some magical scene of beauty and delight, may 
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suddenly change the whole aspect of our gathering : this is the 
special danger to which I consider old buildings are exposed in 
this century, but which I delayed to name. It is indeed a word 
of evil omen, and we should have been very much richer this day 
if it had never been uttered, or if the ideas which it represents had 
never been applied to our ancient buildings. There is, we do not 
deny, a certain fascination about the idea of restoring a ruined and 
desecrated building to its former noble proportions and richness 
of decoration, and most people are inclined to say that if the 
imagination is responsible for a few details, the piety of the in- 
tention and the excellence of the general result will cover less 
venial transgressions. There is no doubt that this is the popular 
idea of a becoming and respectful treatment of our old buildings : 
there is also no doubt that, since the beginning of this century, 
so-called restorations, conducted in this spirit, have wrought more 
havoc and destruction among our old buildings than any other 
single cause, or it may well be, than all other causes combined. 
If this is so, it becomes the duty of every one who realises it to 
raise his voice in warning and protest, and to do all in his power 
against the continuance of such destruction. The importance of 
this must be my excuse for trying your patience further on the 
subject. 

Does any one doubt that this is the popular view? If such 
an one only knew how often, during the last ten or twelve years, 
I have had urged on me the desirability of restoring the Chapel 
Royal at Holyrood ; restoring it, that is, in the sense of rebuilding 
all the missing parts, roofing it, glazing the windows, and intro- 
ducing the internal furnishings and decorations necessary to fit 
it once more for use as a Chapel Royal. 

This example will do as well as another to enable us to realise 
what restoration of this sort actually means. The condition of the 
building, which is of course only a fragment of the old Abbey 
Church, is shortly this : — The aisle walls and the greater part of the 
west wall are still in existence. The east wall is the work of the 
16th century. The whole of the nave arcade, and of necessity, 
the triforium and clerestory on the north side are gone. On the 
south side the nave arcade and triforium remain, but in a condition 
unfit to bear a superincumbent load, and the clerestory on this 
side also is gone ; but I have often been told there are sufficient 
temains to show what the whole must have been, and that is 
indeed so, except in the case of the clerestory. 

We are to built anew the missing portions. To begin with, there 
IS the whole nave arcade triforium and clerestory on the north side. 
Those who are enamoured of this sort of restoration do not seem to 
realise that a thing once destroyed can never be restored. It is an 
utter and absolute impossibility. We may produce something more 
or less like it, but the thing itself we can never reproduce. When 
we have built anew this arcade and triforium and clerestory, and 
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thus given one entire new side to the nave, do not let us suppose 
that we have restored the old work, it is^ our work, our piers and our 
arches, our shafts and our carving. In the " Old Curiosity Shop " 
the "Marchioness" assures Dick Swiveller that, when she quaffed 
water in which orange-peel had been steeped, she could fancy it 
was wine if she made-believe very much. But no amount of make- 
believe will enable us, or any one, to suppose that these arches and 
piers are the old work. We know, and every one knows, that the 
clerestory is our own and mainly conjectural, and that the triforium, 
and arcade below it, are oilly more or less perfect copies of the old 
work opposite. Without doubt, as we have a genuine liking and 
regard for the old edifice, we have worked honestly, to the best 
of our ability and judgment, and the copies are really excellent 
copies, perfect copies we may say, or if not absolutely perfect they 
are so in our present estimation; that is enough for us to-day, 
and for the present we are contented if not happy in what we 
have done. 

Well, there our new work stands, upright and handsome, staring 
out of countenance the weather-beaten and rickety old work opposite. 
In our secret soul we have a deep and honest affection for these 
venerable stones, and we would fain leave them untouched. But, 
what would you ? We have begun the work of restoration and we 
must go on with it. The public would never endure that this 
beautiful new work, which is really excellent of its kind, should 
be confronted by these scarred and blackened and anything-but- 
perpendicular piers on the south side. The least that public opinion 
demands is that they be scraped and scrubbed and freed from the 
dirt of centuries, and brought into something like congruity with 
our handsome new work, and if this be done, their lack of per- 
pendicularity may perhaps be forgiven. Let us hasten to make a 
conpact with the demon of restoration. In order to preserve these 
stones where the old builders placed them let us give up their surface 
to be cleaned and scraped as the restorer will. Alas, we have to 
build a clerestory and support a roof on these anything-but-vertical 
piers, and the laws of statics, which have no veneration for these 
old stones or for anything else in particular, declare that it cannot 
be done. We must now, as has indeed been seriously proposed 
to me in cold blood, take down this southern triforium and nave 
arcade and rebuild them so that we may have a safe substructure 
on which to erect our new clerestory and roof : a dreadful task for 
anyone who has the love of the old building at his heart. Now 
we begin to realise the grim truth which Ruskin has declared, that 
"the true meaning of restoration is destruction, the most total 
destruction that a building can suffer, a destruction out of which 
no remnants can be gathered," and that "more has been gleaned 
out of desolated Nineveh than out of rebuilt Milan." 

I do not propose to carry our restoration of Holyrood Chapel 
further. I do not need to show how in this and in similar attempts 
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to prepare a long ruined building for occupation, even where entire 
rebuilding is not required, there is continual necessity for renewals 
which, in the aggregate, cannot fail to impair most seriously the 
genuineness of the fabric. We need but mention the weather-worn 
tracery which needs renewal before it can be glazed, the jambs and 
lintels which must be rebuilt if not entirely renewed before doors 
can be fitted to them; the parapets and wall heads which must 
be rebuilt before they can be trusted with a roof or have the 
gutters fairly fitted to them. These and similar points will occur 
to us all. 

But it may be urged that we have taken an extreme case, that 
we have taken a building the greater part of which has disappeared, 
and set ourselves the easy task of showing that if this is restored 
the result is a practically new building, possessing little of the 
interest which pertained to the old ruin. It may be suggested that 
we should take the case of a building with all its main features still 
intact, with much of its detail in good preservation, but in which, 
here and there, owing to what we may call local and accidental 
causes, portions have suffered decay or been destroyed : and it may 
be asked, is it any injury to the building, is it not indeed in every 
way desirable, to have these portions restored in harmony with the 
bulk of the old work which surrounds them. 

In answer to this question let me present to you a parable. 
Within the last few days I have made a pilgrimage to the General 
Register House to look again upon a document which, since first 
I saw it, has kept hold most powerfully of my imagination. It is 
the letter sent from Arbroath on 6th April 1320 by the Scottish 
barons to Pope John XXII., to remonstrate against his favouring 
the English aggressions. After describing with much force and pathos 
the miseries of the English invasion and occupation it proceeds : — 
**From these evils innumerable, by the help of Him who, after 
wounding, heals and restores to health, we were freed by our most 
gallant Prince King and Lord, Robert, who, to rescue his people and 
heritage from the hands of their enemies, like another Maccabaeus 
or Joshua, endured toil and weariness, hunger and danger, with 
cheerful mind: him also the Divine Providence and (according 
to our laws and customs which we will maintain even to the death) 
the succession of right and the due consent and assent of us all, 
have made our Prince and King, to whom, as to him by whom 
deliverance has been wrought for our people, we, for the defence 
of our liberty are bound both by right and by his deserts, and are 
determined in all things to adhere. But, if he were to desist from 
what he has begun, wishing to subject us or our kingdom to the 
King of England, or the English, we would immediately endeavour 
to expel him as our enemy and the subverter of his own rights and 
ours, and make another King who should be able to defend us. 
For so long as a hundred rei^ain alive, we never will in any degree 
be subject to the dominion of the English; since not for glory, 
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riches, or honour, we fight, but for liberty alone which no good 
man loses but with his life." 

On hearing this extract I believe you will share the feelings with 
which I have looked on this venerable parchment. For more than 
five centuries the mortal bodies of those whose seals it bears have 
mingled with the Scottish earth which they so dearly loved, but, 
being dead they yet speak. We hear, as it were, only the distant 
echo of the tumult and triumph of Bannockburn ; from this we hear 
the direct blast of the trumpet which thrills our nerves, and makes 
our pulse beat faster, as we listen to the heroic words — " so long as 
a hundred remain alive, we never will in any degree be subject to 
the dominion of the English ; since not for glory, riches, or honour, 
we fight, but for Hberty alone." 

Well this is my point, in two parts this manuscript is defective. 
Owing it is believed to the excessive dryness of the atmosphere 
in which it was kept for some time, two patches have within a com- 
paratively recent period crumbled into dust. There would b^ na 
difficulty in restoring those portions in the sense in which we are now I 
using the word "restore." The very words which are wanting are 
known, and there is skill available which could insert fragments in 
the old parchment, and write on it in the old character, and in fact, 
so completely reproduce the old manuscript, that not one in a 
hundred of the ordinary onlookers could distinguish between the old 
and the new. But this is not done; the precious document is 
simply mounted on a sheet of parchment for preservation, and 
carefully kept, as it is, for transmission to the generations yet to 
come. 

I am sure we feel that any tampering with the manuscript would 
detract from, and not add to its interest and value : but why do we 
hesitate to apply the same principle to our ancient buildings, which 
are in the truest sense historical documents, whose genuineness is of 
the first importance and once destroyed can never be restored. You 
will remember we considered that the value of these ancient buildings 
consists in their intrinsic beauty, in their being examples of the art 
of a bygone time, but in a special manner, also in their age. On this 
very point of age, a writer whom we have already quoted says, "the 
greatest glory of a building is ... in its Age, and in that deep sense 
of voicefulness, of stern watching, of mysterious sympathy, nay even 
of approval or condemnation, \^hich we feel in walls that have long 
been washed by the passing waves of humanity. ... It is in that 
golden strain of time, that we are to look for the real light, and 
colour, and preciousness of architecture : and it is not until a building 
has assumed this character, till it has been entrusted with the fame, 
and hallowed by the deeds of men, till its walls have been witnesses 
of suffering, and its pillars rise out of the shadows of death, that its 
existence, more lasting as it is than that of the natural objects of the 
world around it, can be gifted with even so much as these possess, 
of language and life." 
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Now every interference with the integrity of a building lessens 
these qualities. The new work must either insult the old by a 
parody — as we so readily admit the work of the elder restorers to 
have done — or it must confuse and discredit it by closer imitations, 
where the more skilful the imitation, the more difficult is the task of 
discriminating between the old and the new, and the more discredit 
is cast on the whole as a monument of the past. 

I assert with the utmost confidence, that the history of past 
restoration is the most thorough condemnation of the whole process 
which goes by that name. From such complete destruction as 
that of the exterior of St Giles, down through all the grades of lesser 
enormity, we find it the most fruitful cause of loss and injury and 
ruin to all the buildings it touches. I do not believe there is a single 
building restored during the first 50 or 60 years of this century which 
would not call forth an almost unanimous verdict to the effect that 
it had suffered great and irreparable injury in the process. In the 
very best the work has falsified a historical document and taken the 
life and interest out of the edifice. 

But, it may be said, you stop at fifty or sixty years of this century 
— what about the last thirty years? Ah! you tacitly admit that 
during that period the true art of restoration has been better 
understood, and that it is no longer the baneful thing you would 
represent ! 

I have omitted that period from what I have just said, because 
we are not yet . sufficiently removed from it to form an unbiassed or 
unanimous opinion of it : we still see the work of that period from 
practically the same stand-point as the men who executed it, our 
atmosphere of thought and taste is the same, and our preferences 
and dislikes are mainly the same. It were idle to deny that in our 
knowledge of the old work and in our ability to work in harmony 
with it we have advanced greatly from the stand-point of two 
generations ago. I see men of great skill and undoubted love for 
the old buildings engaged in the work of restoration; men like 
Scott and Street, and contemporaries of our own whom I could name 
and I do not take it upon me to sit in judgment on their work. 
None the less do I condemn the principle of the work, and I am 
sure of this, that if we do not condemn their work, our children will 
condemn it. That which hath been is that which shall be. It flatters 
our vanity to think that we have learned all that there is to learn 
of ancient art, that we have felt its inner pulses and listened to its 
divine message, and that those who come after us will recognise 
this as fully as we do ourselves. But the restorers of sixty years 
ago, whose work we so unhesitatingly condemn, went about their 
restorations with as light a heart, and with the same delightful con- 
fidence in their own insight and perfect fitness to handle the old 
buildings ; they received the same meed of applause from their 
contemporaries ; and I believe that as we condemn and lament their 
restorations, so will the generations after us condemn and lament 
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ours. Might not a prophet arise now and say to us " ye build the 
tombs of the prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the righteous, 
and say, if we had been in the days of our fethars, we would not 

have been partakers with them in the blood of the prophets 

ye be witnesses unto yourselves that ye are the chiidren of them 
that killed the prophets. Fill ye up the measure of your fathers." 

But I ask where do you go even now with your sketch books ? 
Is it to the buildings which have been swept and garnished and 
made seemly and reputable by the hands of the restorer, or to those 
scarred and weatherworn remains where you have yet the very work 
of the old masters — "what their hands handled, and their strength 
wrought, and their eyes beheld"? And when you pass by some 
building which has lost all living interest to you through the mistaken 
kindness of the restorer, do you not find a response in your own 
heart to the pathetic words of Ruskin in his preface to the 1880 
edition of " The Seven Lamps of Architecture " ? What he says is — 
" I never intended to have republished this book, which has become 
the most useless I ever wrote ; the buildings it describes with so 
much delight being now either knocked down, or scraped and 
patched up into smugness and smoothness more tragic than utter- 
most ruin." 

I plead therefore most earnestly for the careful preservation 
of our old buildings and above all for their preservation from 
" restoration." 

I maintain that restoration is only admissible where there is no 
possibility of its involving destruction, and that this condition can 
only be assured where there is nothing to destroy. I consider that 
the reproduction of our old market cross was a legitimate restoration 
and a most graceful act, but to those who still urge upon me the 
restoration of Holyrood Chapel I would say — my kind and well- 
intentioned friends, here is a vacant piece of ground and here be 
masons and stones and mortar, set ye to work and make the very 
best reproduction of Holyrood Chapel of which you are capable, 
so shall your desires be gratified and so doubtless shall a thing 
of beauty arise to gladden the eyes of men : and so also shall 
these venerable stones which have survived the decay of seven 
centuries, the evil entreaty of invaders, the neglect and cupidity 
of their own sons, the shock of faction and of civil strife, the 
ignorance and stupidity of unworthy custodiers, and the rain and 
frost and lightnings of heaven, still remain for many years to tell 
their story to the generations following us. 

I plead for preservation, for watchful and affectionate preservation. 
Suffer one more quotation from Ruskin which most admirably, as 
I think, sets forth what can thus be done : — " A few sheets of lead 
put in time upon a roof, a few dead leaves and sticks swept in 
time out of a water-course, will save both roof and walls from ruin. 
Watch an old building with an anxious care ; guard it as best you 
may, and at any cost, from every influence of dilapidation. Count 
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its stones as you would jewels of a crown ; set watches about it as 
at the gates of a besieged city; bind it together with iron where 
it loosens ; stay it with timber where it declines ; do not care about 
unsightliness of the aid ; better a crutch than a lost limb ; and do 
this tenderly and reverently and continually, and many a generation 
will still be bom and pass away beneath its shadow. Its evil day 
must come at last ; but let it come declaredly and openly, and let 
no dishonouring and false substitute deprive it of the funeral offices 
of memory." 

In conclusion I plead once more, and on this we shall all agree, 
for an earnest and loving study of these old buildings, so shall the 
heart ofttimes redress the errors of the judgment. Like all proverbs, 
the saying that Love is blind expresses but a half truth, and it has 
no application here. Love bestows a keenness of vision which 
nothing else can give, and we shall be least likely to misread the 
lessons of the past, or to mistake our course in the present if it can 
be said of us — 



** Thy saints take pleasure in her stones. 
Her very dust is dear to them.** 
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Monday, - - 21st November 1892. 

ARCHITECTURAL TOURS IN BELGIUM 
AND BRITTANY. 

Lecture by Mr G. A. T. Middleton, A.R. LB. A. 

SPEAKING before a body of trained architects, it would pro- 
bably be more valuable to take the buildings in the two 
districts under review, period by period, comparing, so far as is 
possible in a short time, those of one period in the one district with 
those of the same period in the other district, than to merely 
describe certain tours town by town. Still, to prevent any mis- 
apprehension, it is as well to indicate the routes taken by the 
writer, that the extent and limits of the ground covered may be 
understood. 

The first visit was made to Belgium at Easter, in 1891, by a 
party of three — a rapid scramble of one week's duration, across from 
London to Antwerp, thence to Malines, Brussels, Louvain, Lifege, 
along the beautiful Ourthe Valley to Namur, and home again 
through Brussels and Antwerp. 

The second visit was made under much better auspices, with 
the large party of the Society of Architects, which visited Belgium 
in August 1 89 1, and spent a fortnight in that country. Granted an 
audience of His Majesty the King of the Belgians upon landing at 
Ostend, naturally every facility was subsequently given to the party, 
and many places and treasures were shown to them which none of 
the members expect to see again. With Ostend as the starting 
point, the route taken was one through Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, 
Malines, Brussels, Louvain, Mons, Tournai, Courtrai, Audenarde, 
and Ypres, returning again through Ostend. 

Brittany has by no means been so thoroughly explored, a private 
sketching party of twelve spending a week there only, crossing from 
Southampton to St Malo, and visiting Dinan, St Brieuc, Guingamp, 
Lamballe, and Dol — a comparatively small district. 

Treating the subject of this paper as indicated in the first 
paragraph, it can be grouped readily under three distinct heads, 
with various sub-divisions, thus : — 

1. Ecclesiastical, including 

(i) Romanesque; (2) Gothic; and (3) Renaissance, 

2. Municipal. 

3. Domestic. 



\ 
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I.— ECCLESIASTICAL. 

1. Romanesque. — The Romanesque architecture of Belgium is 
distinctly of that type which was introduced into Germany by 
Charlemagne. It is seen in the isolated tower and broach spire at 
Li^ge, with its great staircase turret, similar in many ways to the 
towers and spires at Bonn ; and more markedly in the grand nave 
to the Cathedral at Toumai, with its bold and low nave arcade, its 
double triforium (the upper one fo.rmed of close and low arcading), 
its bold simple vaulting, and its apsidal-ended transepts with narrow 
aisles. In the nave the capitals, of the cushion form, are more 
English in their carved ornament than is usual. The group of five 
huge towers over the crossing is the feature most usually remarked 
upon, and they, again, resemble the German work. Though some- 
what overpowering, they form a magnificent crown to the hill upon 
which the Cathedral stands, with the town of Tournai grouped 
around it. Originally the chancel was apsidal, and very similar to 
the transepts, but it was taken down in the 13th century to make 
room for a loft;y Gothic choir, rendering the vista from the west end 
now one of the finest in Europe, the contrast between the noble 
Romanesque of the nave and the elegant Gothic of the choir, with 
its apse and chevet of chapels, being most masterly. 

Of the later Romanesque detail of Belgium, a small door in 
Louvain, belonging to a church no longer in existence, is a good 
example : showing the vertical stalked foliage of the 13th century in 
combination with the square abacus, the semi-circular arch, and the 
simple roll and hollow mouldings of the Romanesque. 

In Brittany, at the church of Notre Dame at Lamballe, there is 
a larger arch which can be readily compared with that at Louvain, 
showing the foilage in a further state of development and the mould- 
ings also partaking more of a Gothic character, while it yet retains 
the semi-circular arched form, and the square abacus. This door, 
however, exhibits a feature not to be found in Belgium, but again to 
be seen in Brittany in the church of St Sauveur at Dinan, in the 
lintel within the arch ; at Lamballe, centrally supported by a shaft 
with rude foliage capital ; and at Dinan, with the tympanum filled 
with that class of sculpture which, when used in England, is said to be 
due to French influence, and when used in France, can be traced 
to that stream of Byzantine influence which, crossing Northern Italy, 
had such great effect upon the churches of Southern France. 

2. Gothic. — In Belgium, in its many cathedrals, there is much 
Gothic work of all periods. The best of the 13th century is un- 
doubtedly, though, that of the smaller churches, such as Notre 
Pame de Pamela at Audenarde; but many of the early apsidal 
chancels are exceedingly beautiful, and in the north transept at 
Malines, at least, there still exists some beautifully delicate carving ; 
though, unfortunately, most of this class of work wa^ destroyed at the 
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time of the French Revolution. Taken as a rule, these cathedrals 
have a bare look internally, from the lavish use of whitewash upon 
their walls, contrasting harshly with the over gaudy trappings often 
seen in the chancels. The features which call most prominently for 
attention are the very simple circular columns found in the earlier 
churches, and the use of shallow moulded shafts, continuous 
round the nave arches, and up as vaulting shafts, seen in the later 
ones — and also the large amount of window space at all periods; 
this being but analogous to the work in France generally, but adding 
to the cold effect of the whole now that the original coloured glass 
has mainly given way to plain. The towers, too, are most noticeable 
features, the highly ornate lantern tower of Antwerp Cathedral being 
well known, with its many picturesque but structurally valueless flying 
buttresses; while the great unfinished tower of Malines, more 
generally known as the "Mechlin Tower," is scarcely less so, and 
is certainly more worthy of admiration by those who value a building 
for dignity and simplicity, and for the employment of only useful 
features — yet it is the later of the two in date. The church of 
St Wandru at Mons has a tower very similar to this, but inferior 
and less perfect. In the work of the 15th century it is common to 
find a veil-like outer plane of cusping half hiding a rich window set 
in a another plane within ; but the effect in reality is scarcely so good 
as description and sketches would lead one to expect, due possibly 
to the employment of poor wiry mouldings in the cusps. 

In Brittany the characteristics of the Gothic work are essentially 
different, the native material, granite, lending itself only to massive 
treatment, and to dignified effects. Thus, in many instances, the 
interiors are rather dark than light — for to the dark material you 
have to add the use of smaller windows, especially in the earlier 
work. At Dol Cathedral, and at Lamballe Church, there is to be seen 
early tracery of great beauty and simplicity, well-designed, and with 
well-thought though simple mouldings ; and at Dol it is very notice- 
able that, in the 13th century nave, clustered columns are employed, 
with detached vaulting shaft ; and at St Sauveur, Dinan, both the 
arches and the vaulting ribs spring directly out of the circular shafts 
without the interposition of a capital. Both these churches possess 
work of a later date. St Sauveur has a little gem of a 14th century 
chapel, and also some well carved " flamboyant " foliage in one of the 
apsidal chapels ; while at Dol the tower is of the 15th century, and 
is as massive in outline, and as richly panelled with surface panelling, 
as any English tower of the same date would be. 

3. Renaissance. — Of Renaissance work in Belgium there is 
good and bad; but that which is early in date, i6th and early 
17th centuries, is bold in appearance, and well conceived, particularly 
the wood carving, of which there is much in choir stalls and con- 
fessionals. The best Renaissance interior is certainly that of 
St Loup, at Namur, which has the advantage of being built in a 
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veined, dark-coloured compact limestone, and which has one of the 
most happily conceived Renaissance interiors outside Italy, in spite 
of the heavy bands to the columns and the arches. 

It is somewhat strange to notice that the Gothic work of Belgium 
is light, and the Renaissance heavy, while the opposite obtains in 
Brittany, where, however, Renaissance is less employed for whole 
buildings, entering more into details only, where it is of the delicate 
early French type of the Fran9ois Ire period — the plaster tomb 
at Dol being a most beautiful example of this type of work. The 
Spanish feeling in the west doorway and south triforium at Guingamp, 
where the Gothic and Renaissance are picturesquely but somewhat 
incongrously mixed, must be considered as an isolated example only. 

II. — MUNICIPAL. 

Of the hearty municipal life of the " middle ages " in Belgium 
there are many evidences, and each town has something distinctive 
to show — due, doubtless to the keen trade rivalry between town and 
town. Of the cloth halls, possibly that at Louvain is the earliest, 
with its Romanesque hall, its 13th century first floor (with cusped 
triangular heads to the external arcading), and its meagre Renais- 
sance upper storey; but the most magnificent is certainly that at 
Ypres, built entirely in the 13th century, simple in design, and noble 
in proportion, with a symmetrical elevation over 400 feet in length, 
emphasised by a fine tower at the centre. It is well to compare 
this with the hall at Malines, erected very much later, and which 
is merely picturesque in outline, and entirely devoid both of dignity 
of treatment and refinement of detail. 

Of many of these halls, such as those at Toumai, Ghent, and 
Courtrai, there is now only the belfry tower left, often quaint and 
beautiful enough, but mainly remarkable for the beautiful peals of 
bells which they contain — that at Bruges, overpoweringly heavy in 
its upper stages, architecturally speaking, being particularly and 
deservedly renowned in this respect. 

The town halls, too, are in all cases noticeable buildings, even 
the simple one at Courtrai calling for remark, but completely over- 
shadowed in magnifience by the ornate i6th century Gothic buildings 
of Bruges, Brussels, Louvain, and Audenarde, the last most beautiful 
of all ; yet, compared with the cloth hall at Ypres, they appear to 
be overladen with ornament : but they are very fascinating, and it 
is easy, on a bright day, with a troop of lancers passing, to let the 
mind wander back to the turbulent times when they were built, 
and to imagine them each as the centre of an eager and warlike 
population. 

III. — DOMESTIC. 

In Belgium the private houses of all periods appear to have 
partaken much of the character of the public buildings, being both 
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solid and rich in character, and telling of a wealthy people. They 
are mainly built of brick, however, and cusped tracery upon the 
surface of the walls is common, especially in Flanders ; the cusps 
and the tracery being actually formed by building the bricks thus 
on centres — the bricks being small— and not by subsequent carving 
down from a plane face. It is seen as far back as the 14th century 
in a brick front at Louvain, and much of somewhat later date is to 
be found in Ypres and Bruges, as well as a most ornate, similarly 
treated, stone front in Ghent, well-known to English travellers as 
the Skipper's-house. Even now similar work is being done, and 
most remarkably well done, by Mons. Censerie, the municipal 
architect of Bruges — as evidence, the Normal School for girls there, 
and the new Post Office and Government Buildings. 

In Brittany, of municipal architecture it may almost be said that 
there is none; but of domestic architecture there is very much, 
and that of a distinctive and purely homely character. In St Malo 
— from its situation upon a small island, necessarily a town of tall 
houses — there is much timber building with plain plank fronts, 
windows extending the whole breadth of the fronts, and greatly 
projecting upper storeys and eaves. In Dinan the houses are 
smaller, and there is much plaster work, with an occasional traceried 
oak panel, and upper storeys supported upon oak or granite piers, 
and so forming an arcading to the street below; while at St 
Brieuc, again, another system of construction is found in the half- 
timber work, differing from any seen in England, in the considerable 
employment of parallel but somewhat diagonally placed timbers. 
Balconies too are common, but the most marked instance met 
with was at the Hotel at Dol, where the courtyard was surrounded 
by timber balconies at many different levels, from which the various 
bed-rooms were entered; most picturesque in grouping and in 
colouring. 
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intercourse with the southern ports of the peninsula. These are 
somewhat rude productions that may date early in the 13th century, 
and are generally overlooked in favour of the more advanced ex- 
amples at Florence. They are, however, in the essential points 
very well designed, showing bold framing, and panels with plastic 
enrichment deeply recessed within it. 

The reliefs on these Pisan doors exhibit the comparative 
clumsiness of Romanesque modelling, which , was soon to yield 
place in Italy to the refinement of the school of Giotto and of 
the early Renaissance. The three doors of the Baptistry of 
Florence illustrate the Italian art-revival. The earliest by Andrea 
Pisano, executed between 1330 and 1336, are Giottesque in 
feeling; the two later, by Ghiberti, executed during the first half 
of the 15th century, exhibit the result of a revived study of 
Classical antiquity. From the point of view of strict logic in 
design, the earliest of the series are the best. Accepting the 
traditional form of the panelled door, Andrea Pisano has known 
how to preserve the due proportion between framework and filling, 
and to give to each its fitting importance. Along the former are 
studs and bosses, with lions' heads at the junctions of styles and 
rails; while on the latter appear, in elegant quatrefoils, single 
figures or scenes with two or three actors, executed in middle 
relief in a style at once chastened and flowing. The self-restraint 
of the work and the exquisite beauty of the compositions and 
details, make it one of the best examples which could be chosen 
as a lesson in style for the modern student, while on the other 
hand the far more famous Old Testament doors by Ghiberti, are 
as models extremely misleading. 

So excellent in certain respects is the work of Ghiberti on these 
doors, that we can easily understand the saying of Michelangelo, 
that they were worthy to be the gates of Paradise, yet at the same 
time there are no productions of the kind that have been, from 
other points of view, more severely and more justly criticised. 
They exhibit in fact, each in its highest degree, the strength 
and weakness of Italian design in general. In workmanship, in 
distinction of style, above a^ll in grace and beauty of form and in 
composition of figures, they are beyond praise; but they make a 
very different show when we come to apply the severe test of the 
laws of plastic and architectonic design. In these respects they are 
typically Italian. The Italians of the great period possessed very 
many, but not all artistic excellences, and where they were as a rule 
weakest was in a sense of the due subordination of the parts to the 
whole. They had little apprehension of that logic of construction, 
which should control throughout a complex monumental production, 
and secure the clearness of structural features, and the due placing 
of all details. To put it in a more concrete form, they are com- 
monly tempted to forget the subordination of decorative sculpture 
and painting to the architecture they adorn. Ignoring construction, 
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they will overlay the architect's work with a profuse display of graphic 
and plastic enrichment which attracts all attention to itself. In itself, 
this display is worthy of all the attention and admiration it receives, 
but through its very excellence it is apt to prove misleading to the 
student. The Science and Art Department has rendered a doubtful 
service to education in design by multiplying copies of advanced 
Italian works characterised by the qualities just noticed, in place of 
examples of the purer style, such as the bronze doors by Andrea 
Pisano. 

The money recently spent for example on reproducing the portal 
of San Petronio at Bologna, a copy of which is in the Edinburgh 
Museum of Science and Art, is money misapplied. The carved 
panels thereon, by Jacopo della Quercia, are delightful in themselves, 
but displayed as they are on the structural uprights flanking the 
doors, we feel that they are wrongly placed, and the whole work 
is immeasurably inferior from the architectonic standpoint to the 
noble Gothic portals of some of our Northern cathedrals. In the 
same way the multiplication of electrotypes of the Ghiberti gates, 
is from the educational point of view a mistake. The lovely work 
which the Florentine has put into his figures is something quite out 
of the reach of the modern student. Not only will such a one be 
unable ever to match it, but no artist north of the Alps ever has 
been able or will be able to do the like. The Northern masters have 
never rivalled the Greeks and Italians in this particular quality of 
beauty in the treatment of the human figure. They have on the 
other hand other qualities equally important in which the Italians 
were lacking, and it is these qualities which should be developed 
in the learner in our schools by means of well chosen Northern 
examples. The imitator of Ghiberti will never learn from him his 
special beauty in detail, and the danger is that he will instead acquire 
from him the dangerous lessons of how to confuse the limits of 
sculpture and painting, and how to ignore construction in the effort 
to secure as wide a field as possible for the display of ornament. 

The characteristics of Ghiberti's work are to be seen at a glance. 
(There are casts in every museum.) He has enlarged to the utmost 
the panels of the doors at the expense of the framing, and neglecting 
the rails altogether has used the styles for the display of enrichment 
as elaborate as that on the fillings. In the figure compositions he 
has multiplied his planes and striven for effects of distance, in the 
spirit of a painter rather than of a sculptor. In this method of 
treatment, Ghiberti was quite conscious of what he was doing. 
He has taken us into his confidence on the matter in his own 
"Commentaries," and we can inform ourselves there about the 
spirit in which be approached his work. The one idea in his 
mind seems to have been to get as much delineation, as much 
display of interesting facts, upon the field allotted to him as it 
would hold. He did not stop to consider the gate as a whole, 
as a part of an architectural composition, and so possessing in 
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itself an architectural character, nor did he consider the panels 
themselves in relation to the framing. On the contrary, he fixed 
his whole attention on the enrichment of the panels by those 
"stories" which were always so dear to the Italian artist, and for 
which he was always prepared to sacrifice so much. ** I began," 
he tells us, " upon the panels, their size was a bracchio and a third 
apiece ; all the stories, very copious in personages, were stories fi-om 
the Old Testament, and in all of them I set myself by every means 
in my power, to try and imitate nature as far as in me lay, with all 
the details that could possibly be represented, with good com- 
positions, and with as many figures as could be. In some stories 
there were one hundred figures," etc. 

Now, it needs no argument to show that this is not the spirit in 
which to approach a piece of work that is, if not actually architectural, 
at any rate in close connection with architecture. It might have been 
made just as effective, just as beautiful in detail, while it yet preserved 
that look of structural consistency which the architectonic style 
demands. The present paper has no concern with the beauty of •» 
enrichment considered in itself, but only with the general treatment 
of works of art of this particular class — with the structure and adorn- 
ment, that is of gates of bronze in their place in an- architectufal 
composition. From this point of view, Ghiberti's Old Testament 
Gates must be regarded as rather a warning than a model for the 
modern designer, and the same remark applies to the brilliant though 
florid work of Jacopo Sansovino on the bronze doors of the Baptistry 
of St Mark's, Venice, a production of the i6th century, and the last 
example in point of time of those included in this notice. 

A word may be said in conclusion upon a recent work in this 
department, which aptly illustrates the principle that has been in 
view throughout the present discussion. Mr Stirling Lee has lately 
executed some bronze doors for the Adelphi Bank, Liverpool, the 
models for which were in the Royal Academy Exhibition for this 
year. In the upper part of each leaf there are two panels with 
reliefs illustrating historical examples of brotherhood, and, on the 
styles, niches with single standing figures like those on the gates 
of Ghiberti. The lower part of the doors is treated with somewhat 
elaborate panel-work. The whole is in cast bronze, and the point 
of interest for our present purpose is the fact that the design suggests 
technical processes which are not those actually employed. The 
reliefs, softly modelled and full of the delicate suggestion favoured 
by this artist in preference to sharply cut forms, are exactly of a kind 
that would come naturally in repouss^ work on sheet metal, while all 
the panelling and connected enrichment on the lower part of the 
doors is simply a reproduction of joinery-forms, and has nothing to 
do with metal at all. The question forces itself on the critic — Why 
not have executed the joinery-forms in actual wood, and the panels 
by the repouss^ process for which they are obviously designed ? In 
cases where there is no practical necessity for having doors of solid 
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metal, would it not be simpler and more logical to execute the door 
itself in timber work, constructed and enriched according to its proper 
character, and apply the metal in plates, fastened on with handsome 
studs and adorned by the repouss^ process with any design required ? 

The cast bronze door has been received by the modem artist as 
a matter of orthodox tradition, but, as we have seen, it came into 
being as the result of a process of evolution, and had passed through 
several different forms before it assumed its present normal shape in 
the Renaissance period. It might be worth the modern artist's while 
to go back in this matter to first principles, and to see whether a 
more consistent and logical use of material is not possible, than the 
pouring of fused metal into moulds of purely arbitrary form. There 
is no greater desideratum in the practice of the decorative arts than 
to preserve that vital connection between the forms of ornament and 
the material and process by which they are produced, which has been 
in the past so fruitful, but which is so often lost sight of in modern 
times. 



Wednesday - - 22nd February 1893. 

ADJOURNED DISCUSSION ON THE PRESIDENTS 
OPENING ADDRESS.* 

Dr R. RowAND Anderson. 

THE subject of the opening address of our esteemed President 
was, " Our Duty in Respect of Ancient Buildings." It was 
agreed that the views put forth in that paper were of such importance, 
and stated in such an able manner that it would be desirable to 
postpone the discussion of them till the paper was in print and in the 
hands of members. You have now had time to consider all he has 
said, and this evening is to be devoted to the discussion and scrutiny 
of the views put forth by Mr Robertson, and which are approved of 
by many who are entitled to speak on such a subject. It has been 
discussed with great earnestness from time to time, and for many 
years past, and yet we are not agreed, but progress has been made, 
and while theories are yet wide apart, such discussions have borne 
good fruit, and many things that were done and accepted as restor- 
ation of the right kind, as for example, the work done by the late 
Mr Burn at St Giles' and Dunfermline, will not be done again. I 
hope the discussion to-night will do justice to the importance of the 
paper. As one whose hands have been imbued in this work of 
restoring ancient buildings, and who holds views diametrically 

* See Transactions, Vol. II., pages 55 to 69. 
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opposed to those of our President, I have put together a few 
thoughts on the subject, and I shall endeavour to put them before 
you as concisely and briefly as possible, so as to allow other members 
to speak, some of whom will doubtless disagree with everything I 
say, and others who, whether they support me or not will, I hope, 
throw fresh light on this interesting subject, and however, and to 
what extent we may agree or disagree with the President, I am sure 
we will best show our appreciation of his paper by stating our indi- 
vidual views in the same straightforward and unambiguous manner 
he has done. I know it is his belief, and it ought to be ours, that 
the truth, or at least an approximation to it, can only be arrived at 
by frankly and openly disclosing our views. It may contribute to 
keeping the discussion on proper lines if we all understand one 
another as to what we are discussing. 

Mr Robertson says, we all admit we have a duty in respect of 
these buildings, and that their value consists in their being valuable 
as examples of a byegone age, and part of the great record of art 
progress, and development, and because of their intrinsic beauty, and 
on account of their age. To all this I readily give my assent, but to 
the list of qualities that make them valuable, I would add that many 
of them are in use and cannot be dispensed with, and that many 
others are capable of being used for the purposes, more or less 
modified by altered times and circumstances, which originally called 
them into existence. 

Mr Robertson distinguishes between buildings which are in 
continuous occupation and those which are ruinous and fragmen- 
tary, and tells of the special dangers they are subject to ; in the former 
case that the conditions of their occupation are continuously chang- 
ing, and there is, therefore, a danger of the integrity and interest of 
the old work being sacrificed to some supposed necessity; in the 
latter they are exposed to decay and injury by weather, storms, and 
the spoliation and destruction caused by using them as quarries. I 
gather therefore, from what Mr Robertson says, that it is a necessity 
of the case, that with buildings in continuous occupation new wants 
must be met, and thus alterations and changes must take place, but 
that such press hardly upon the chances of unimpaired preservation, 
also that in dealing with buildings that are ruinous or fragmentary, 
the architect's sole duty is to do what is necessary for preservation, 
that and no more. This short statement defines Mr Robertson's 
position, and he illustrates and defends it by illustrative cases, which 
I shall examine later on. 

You have all heard of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. It occurred to me that in connection with this discussion, 
to ask for any pamphlets or publications issued by them, setting forth 
their views on the preservation or protection of ancient buildings, 
and I received a small bundle from the Secretary, consisting of a 
pamphlet setting forth the views of Mr J. J. Stevenson, architect, 
London, and which were communicated to the Royal Institute of 
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British Architects in 1877, Four Letters of Remonstrance and Advice, 
addressed to Restoration Committees and others, by the Society. An 
extract from Ruskin's ** Seven Lamps of Architecture," entitled 
"Restoration or Destruction,*' in which he States that neither the 
public, nor those who have the care of public monuments, under- 
stand the true meaning of the word restoration, and informing them 
that it means the most total destruction a building can suffer. An 
article upon Church Reparation reprinted from the Northern Church- 
man, a criticism by the society on a pastoral letter on Church 
Restoration by the Bishop of Lincoln, and a letter from Professor 
Church, the President of the Royal Academy of Arts, stating that 
the burning of gas in churches, converts them into manufactories of 
Epsom salts, and that tons of that homely drug could be obtained 
from Westminster Abbey. I have read over all these documents, 
and they contain much that I agree with, and at least as much that 
I differ from. These documents deal entirely with buildings in 
occupation, but I think we may hold that their views regarding 
buildings that are ruinous or fragmentary, are identical with those 
of our President, namely, that the architect's sole duty is to preserve 
them so far and so long as possible from disintegration. Time 
would not permit of my reading all these documents, nor would 
it be necessary. It will be sufficient if I read a few extracts. 

Extracts from a Letter by the Society to the Rev. the Rector and 
Church Wardens of Tadmarton, Oxfordshire. 

November i88^, 

**It is fully aware that before long you must have some work done to the 
Building, and it is anxious that when that time comes, you will not allow a 
Restoration of the Building to be made, but you will follow the principles of the 
Society, and only allow^ such works to be done as are really necessary." 

" As to what shall, and shall not be done to the Building, the Committee takes 
for granted that you wish to render the Building constructionally sound, and 
thoroughly fitted for Divine worship." 

After the foundations have been rendered thoroughly secure, the Committee 
is of opinion that with care the southern jamb of the East window, together with 
a portion of the arch above, might be taken down and re-built in its original 
position without disturbing the rest of the wall." 

" The roofs are the next points demanding attention. The Committee considers 
that no attempt should be made to place a highly ornamental roof over this part of 
the Building, but the lead should be stripped off, and only such timbers as are 
thoroughly decayed, or are of oak, should be removed." 

*'They should be replaced by plain, square, cut oak timber, of the requisite 
dimensions, to be in character with the few timbers which it will be possible to 
save.'* 

The old lead should be re-cast upon the site, new lead being added to make 
up waste and wear.'* " Down-spouts for the rain water should be provided for the 
whole Church.** **The glazing throughout the Church appears to be sound, but 
if not, the lead work should be repaired where faulty. "The stone- work 
windows on the south side require structural repair." "The broken stones (after 
that the glass has been removed for safety) should be cut back to the glass line, 
and have new outer half dowelled on to the centre portion with slate dowells set 
in cement,*' 
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Extracts from Letter to the Incutnbent of 6t Germoe, near Helston, 

Cornwall. 

1 2th July i8go 

"Ancient domestic buildings are often destroyed by removal, or mutilated by 
alterations, and these things are said to be necessary for utilitarian reasons. 
Whether this be true or false, there can be no doubt that such reasons cannot be 
justifiably put forward where an ancient Parish Church is concerned. This clearly 
simplifies the problem of what ought to be done to this Church, and how it ought 
to be done.'* 

"It is probable that your builder will find it necessary to re-build a portion of 
the east, and a portion of the west wall of the south transept, although one 
especially skilled in this work might render the existing walls sound by grouting, 
and the addition of two buttresses." 

"The east end of the north aisle must be re-built, if not entirely.** **The 
present paving cannot be left, and the Committee thinks you cannot do better 
than use the local hand-made red tiles as you propose,** "The right treatment is 
to keep all the existing glass, and have it carefully re-leaded. The lead should be 
substantial, and about half-an-inch wide on the face.'* " Any new glass required 
should be ordinary 21 oz. sheet glass." 

"Providing new copings on gables is a course the Committee would also 
oppose, and the alterations to the Chancel gable are in its opinion quite 
unjustifiable. 

Letter to the Restoration Committee of Christ Church, Priory Church, 

Hants. 

iSth July i8go, 

"We cannot define what is Art, and must rest with asserting that the ancient 
Capitals are works of Art, and that the jnodern Capitals are not.** "The exterior 
or the outside of the Church is in crying need of repair, but more especially the 
south transept.'* "There are also many places where walls are requiring slight 
repairs which could be done at a trifling cost, and where, for want of this outlay, 
much more expensive work will be needed at a future date.*' 

Letter to the Restoration Committee of Bishop's Sutton Church, Hants. 

September i8gi. 

"The gables originally had stone copings — new ones should not now be put, 
for no advantage would be gained, and they would make it more difficult to keep 
the rain out of the building. All the present fittings, with the exception of the oak 
Communion Table and Rail, and the Font, are of a mean description, and will 
therefore, we presume, be removed. 

"The Bill speaks of restoring the Church to its former beauty, and my Com- 
mittee considers this is misleading. To bring back the former beauty, it would be 
necessary to conjure to life again the original roof and fittings, but this is im- 
possible — absolutely impossible. They were works of Art. We may make 
original works of Art of our own, but we cannot re-make the works of Art of the 
dead, or complete their works of Art. If there be any who think that, say a 
doorway or window, wrought by a stone mason firom drawings which an architect 
has made, and made ever so carefully, from an ancient example, is a work of Art, 
we have no hesitation in saying that such a one does not even know what Art 
means. It therefore urges you not to restore, but to repair your Church in the 
manner it has suggested.'* 

These extracts clearly show that this Society admits that buildings 
must be repaired, if they are to be used. There is one repair they 
object to — viz., renewing gable skews or copings. When this feature 
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is defective the wall always suffers. No doubt the lines of new 
copings will not be so pictorial as those of decayed ones, but if the 
preservation of the building and not its pictorial aspect is the thing 
the Society is aiming at, they ought not to object to a repair of such 
primary importance. 

And now let us examine the illustrations the President gives in 
support of his views. His remarks about the removal of the Tron 
Church, and the retention of the present Royal Exchange as the 
official home of our municipality, I entirely agree with. Ingenuity, 
and if necessary, a little extra expense will frequently get over any 
supposed difficulties that stand in the way of the preservation of an 
ancient building. Some years ago I had to do with an endeavour to 
prevent the destruction of a most interesting part of the Abbey of 
Paisley. In planning the opening out of a new street, the line laid 
down for it cut through a part of the cloister. Every remonstrance 
possible was made, and a large money contribution was known to be 
forthcoming, if the authorities would make such a deviation as would 
keep clear of the abbey buildings. This could easily have been 
done, but what was in their opinion of greater importance — viz., a 
jstraight, wide, and most uninteresting thoroughfare was made, and 
a most interesting part of the buildings of a religious corporation, to 
which Paisley owes its existence, and much of its early prosperity, 
was obliterated. It is most devoutly to be hoped that the munici- 
pality of Edinburgh will not desert their present official home. It 
occupies a magnificent and central site ; it possesses all the merits 
Mr Robertson ascribes to it, and in addition it represents a time 
when we had a vernacular architecture, and if I read the signs of 
the times aright, we are likely to abandon the use of many of the 
restless and effete phases of art in favour of the restful, dignified, 
and commonsense architecture of this period. The next illustration 
is drawn from the west front of the Abbey Church at Holyrood. 
Mr Robertson says that no architect would do to-day what the 
builder of the time of Charles the Second did, but if architecture 
is to be an exponent of the art of the time, how could he have done 
otherwise than he has done ; the man who did the work referred to 
knew no other art, and if he had adhered to the style of the structure 
the anti-restorers would have convicted him of architectural forgery. 
What he did, whether we like it or not, is as much a part of the 
history of the building as any other and older part, and as I under- 
stand that the preservation and non-falsification of ancient work is 
a prominent article in the creed of those who object to restoring 
ancient monuments, I do not see why this man's work should be 
condemned. Another illustration is on a larger scale, namely, the 
restoring in the sense of re-building all the missing parts of Holyrood 
Abbey, roofing in and making it fit for use as a Royal Chapel, and 
his argument in connection with this is illustrated by a parable drawn 
firom a document which Mr Robertson saw in the Register House. 

I 
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It is one, the sight of which would excite in every Scotsman all that 
he felt, but I scarcely think it is on all fours with a building. A 
building is a thing made for uses which necessitate its being kept in 
a state of completeness and repair. This document also had its use, 
but it was of a temporary nature, and to make it fulfil its purpose it 
had not to be kept in repair. It has become a priceless object of 
antiquity, and must not be tampered with, and is most properly 
protected as described. Mr Robertson assumes that the modem 
restorer, who had the necessary skill, would take this document and 
fill in the missing words so cleverly that not one in a hundred could 
distinguish between the old and the new. Now, in dealing with an 
object of this nature, this is exactly what I would not do. In the 
National Museum at Athens you will see a great many vases and 
urns, precious remnants of Greek art. When found they were in 
pieces ; they have been carefully put' together, but that has been 
done, not by imitating the old work, but by building up all the 
fragments and making good the missing bits with stucco, which 
shows white against the black and reds of the old work; you thus 
see the original form of the vase, and there is no doubt as to what 
is old and what is new. These precious fragments are in this manner 
better preserved than if they were kept as fragments. Now, if it 
had been considered desirable to supply the missing words of the 
document referred to, I would have them written in a modern hand- 
writing on a piece of white paper, and have it neatly fitted in to the 
vacant space. I submit therefore that this illustration does not make 
good or strengthen the case against the restoring of buildings that 
have to be used. 

Let us now turn to the restoring of the Chapel Royal of Hoiyrood. 
Mr Robertson describes the state this building is in at the present 
time, and what would have to be done to restore the missing parts. 
He admits that we may produce something like the original building, 
but the thing itself we can never produce as this is an utter impos- 
sibility. Now, this way of stating the case depends entirely on the 
meaning you put on the verb "to restore." Much confusion has 
arisen from the use of this word. Those who in earlier days con- 
tended for restoration did undoubtedly imply that they were restoring 
that which was destroyed, decayed, or lost; while those who opposed 
restoration maintained that that which was lost or destroyed could 
not be restored, in the sense that it became the thing that existed 
formerly, but that it was a new thing and, in so far as it pretended to 
be the original work, it was an architectural forgery, and in this 
I think they were right. 

Mr Robertson in supposing that an architect of to-day would 
treat this building as the earlier restorers would have done — that is 
by confining themselves strictly to a reproduction of what they 
believed to be the original design, very much as an osteologist would 
from a few remains of the skeleton of a prehistoric or any other 
animal, construct, from his knowledge and these few fragments, the 
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entire skeleton, — is, I think, rightly condemning such a treatment 
of an old building, and to that extent I agree with him. But, at the 
same time, if a building is to be restored for use, then, I hold, the 
architect, while jealously preserving all that is old, has to meet the 
purposes to which the building is to be devoted, even if thereby 
he has to depart from the original plan, and make additions, etc., 
that do not conform to the original plan or style of the building. 
Now, it would not do to carry this argument too far into detail, 
because either party can prepare an example apparently supporting 
his views. I maintain broadly that if works of architecture are to 
be of any historical value, and to be true in the sense of being 
suited for their various purposes, we must do very much as the men 
of old did. You know they modified every building to suit the 
changing wants of the times ; they did it in their own way, and they 
stood in no fear of a Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
Architecture would have become stereotyped and dead if it had been 
otherwise. The one point in which I differ from the ancient practice 
is this, — while they wholly, or in part, destroyed, in many cases, an 
existing building in order to construct a larger or more gorgeous one, 
I would preserve as far as possible all that has been handed down to 
us, and to illustrate this, I may, I hope without egotism, quote a 
case of my own, because as my hands have been imbued from time 
to time in this work of restoration, I think it better to refer to a 
thing that has been done rather than to prepare an imaginary case 
to support my own views. A few years ago the Parish Church of 
Dunblane, which as you all know was the Choir of the ancient 
Cathedral of the Diocese, was abandoned as insufficient for the 
present wants of the parish. It occurred to those interested in the 
matter that in place of building a new Parish Church on a new site, 
that the opportunity should be taken of restoring to use as a place 
of public worship the entire building. The nave and aisles had 
been roofless for many generations, and the area used as a place 
of burial. The choir as far as we know had always been in use as 
a place of worship, but had been repaired and altered under the 
superintendence of either Mr Bum or Gillespie Graham about the 
year 181 8. As much of the old oak roof as then remained was 
removed, and a cheap thing of deal substituted. The tracery of the 
windows, which must have been more or less entire, was cut out, 
and tracery of the perpendicular period inserted. I was asked to 
report on the possibility of roofing in the entire building, and fitting 
it for a place of worship. After a careful examination I came to the 
conclusion that it could be done, and reported accordingly. Three 
builders, two from Glasgow and one from Edinburgh, were afterwards 
called in to make an independent examination, and they reported 
that the thing could be done. 

The project met with strenuous opposition from the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings and others who hold views 
opposed to such a work as this, and by others on ecclesiastical 
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grounds; and politicians in favour of disestablishment made use of 
the occasion to propagate their views, which no doubt they thought 
of greater importance than the preservation of this ancient structure. 
It survived all opposition, and the work is now practically completed; 
and all that remained of this ancient building is now secured, and 
it may be handed on to future generations, a thing that could not be 
hoped for had it been allowed to remain as it was ; not many years 
and an exceptional storm or two would have overturned the greater 
part of the nave and aisles, and there would have been nothing left 
but a shapeless mass of ruin. But, say those who object to such a 
work as this, you have destroyed all that made the old building 
interesting and attractive to us, all its picturesqueness is gone, and 
the old life which still remained in the ruin has been wiped out by 
your repairs and cleaning up. I admit that from a pictorial point 
of view much of what a painter seems only to understand and 
appreciate may not be seen there now; but buildings were not 
erected for the purpose of becoming picturesque studies for painters. 

I have, I maintain, while providing a good parish church, secured 
for the delight, the education, and the use of future generations this 
valuable example of our national architecture in the only possible 
way a building can be preserved, viz. — by roofing it in and using it, 
and consequently keeping it in good condition and repair. There is 
no other known method. A structure in a state of ruin is always 
tending to further ruin. Do what you Hke, disintegration will go on. 
More than all this, I maintain the old Dunblane is still there. I 
have only repaired where structurally necessary, and have not scraped 
an inch of the old surface. Its venerable aspect is still there, but 
it is that of a dignified and well-cared for old man or woman, and 
not the broken-down and neglected look of what was once an 
honoured and stately individual ; and this latter condition is the one 
that those who consider the pictorial view of architecture to be the 
dominant one maintain, judging from their chief contentions, should 
be the characteristic of our ancient monuments. 

To bring my observation to a point, Mr Robertson admits that 
the buildings in use must be subjected to alteration to meet the 
changing condition and occupation, and of course that they must be 
repaired, and defective parts renewed. The Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings admits this. Any differences must 
therefore be, not about the fact that buildings, no matter what their 
age and art value may be, must be subjected to these alterations and 
repairs, but about the mode of doing them. Mr Robertson maintains 
that in dealing with a building in use, the architect must sink his own 
individuality. This may be quite desirable and proper if it is a mere 
repair, but if it is to be a restoration of a building in or to use, imply- 
ing additions or replacing what is entirely lost, then the architect must 
and should display his own individuality, and to a certain extent and 
under certain circumstances he may sacrifice the past to the present. 
His individuality may be a poor and.bad one — his work will illustrate 
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the badness of his personality or of the time when it was done, but 
if architecture is to be a Hving and progressive art, we must, particu- 
larly in this age of transition, take the good and bad in the belief 
and hope that the latter will ultimately yield to the former. 

I therefore take up the position that the only way to preserve a 
building is to use it, and, consequently, that it must be kept in repair ; 
and this may, but not necessarily, involve alterations to suit it to the 
changing necessities of the times, and that these alterations become 
a part of the history of the building. This is in accordance with all 
ancient custom and commonsense, but is opposed to a sentiment of 
modem growth, based and fostered on the shifting and false sesthetic- 
ism that reads into these ancient works, thoughts, intentions, and 
fancies that the original builders never dreamed of, and also because 
the pictorial side of art has been forced into undue prominence, and 
art and construction have been illegally divorced instead of being 
indissolubly united. 



WHATEVER difference of opinion may be entertained on this 
subject, everyone will admit that ancient buildings are of 
enormous value both on the aesthetic and historical side. He who 
obliterates any part of the record they present is like the woodman 
who incontinently wields his axe against the ancient trees, and after- 
wards finds plenty of leisure in which to repent of what he has done 
in haste. And yet the felling of a venerable tree may be a duty if 
it be planted so near a house as to imperil the health and interfere 
with the comfort of the occupant; or if it, with its neighbours in the 
forest, interferes with the needed expansion of a city, then their 
removal may be an act of wisdom. 

And so with an old building, the time may come for the question 
to be asked, has not such and such an ancient edifice outlived its 
power of doing service, or would not some great public boon be 
gained by its removal ? 

To answer these or any such like questions fairly, there must be 
knowledge of, and sympathy with the style, history, and function of 
the building on which judgment has to be pronounced : omission to 
recognise these conditions has caused many a mistake to be made in 
the name of improvement. 

James Wyatt, Surveyor-General and Comptroller of His Majesty's 
Office of Works in the end of last century and the beginning of this, 
did a great deal of harm to the English Cathedrals by destroying 
what he considered incongruous work : as for instance, in the removal 
of the Hungerford and Beauchamp Chapels from the north and south 
sides of the Lady Chapel of Salisbury Cathedral, and the use of the 
fragments in other parts of the building for purposes quite at variance, 
of course, with the original intention. 



MR G. S. AITKEN. 
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The general indifference of the time which could allow this to be 
done is vividly reflected in the present condition of our Churches 
and Abbeys, which have served as convenient quarries for those 
within reach of them, sometimes, as in the case of the Cistercian 
Nunnery of Abbey St Bathans, with the dire result that the building 
has disappeared altogether. 

But while it is very unlikely that anything corresponding with 
these instances could occur in our time, either through mistaken 
restorative care on the one hand, or great laxity on the other ; still, 
new forces have come into play during the last few years, which, in 
the name of enterprise, tend to make light of what is old if it stands 
in the way of the march of improvement. With these new forces 
at work, exceptionally good reasons have to be given why an old 
building should be allowed to hold its place ; and, if these reasons 
are to be of any service, they must be the product of a judicial 
consideration of all the facts in the case. Tested in this way, it will 
sometimes be found that excessive regard for an old building, as 
such, will have to be modified in deference to the necessities of the 
present age. We need go no further than the President's allusion 
to the City Chambers as an illustration of our point. 

This building meets at his hands with commendation for certain 
good qualities which he assigns to it, there will necessarily be a 
difference of opinion as to how far this is deserved ; but, letting 
that pass in the meantime, we find when we examine the list of the 
qualities that have called forth this eulogium that they are on the 
whole of a negative character, and if we were disposed to seek a 
parallel to them in the attributes of any one in the ranks of humanity, 
•it would be in the case of a man who, though he may pass through 
the world in a very harmless manner, never exerts himself to benefit 
others or influence them in any way for good. Well, such may be 
said to be the character of the architecture of the City Chambers. 

What influence for good during all these 140 years of its existence 
has it had on the art training of the citizens of Edinburgh? As the 
civic dignitary wends his way across Exchange Square to the dis- 
charge of municipal business, does he regard with satisfaction the 
pedimented Palladian fagade which rises up before him ? Or, does 
the ordinary citizen as he draws near, turn aside within the quad- 
rangle that he may for a moment refresh his aesthetic susceptibilities 
by a study of its architecture ? Or, will he take his country cousins 
to it as one of the sights of Edinburgh ? 

But admit for a little that it has good points which entitle it to 
preservation, would an architect who remembeirs the difficulties which 
have beset him in altering an old building to meet some modern 
purpose, seriously advise that these fagades should be retained as 
frontages to a modern complex plan ? The adoption of such a 
course would be neither economical or satisfactory. The mode of 
municipal life has materially changed since the building first took 
shape — many departments now exist that were not dreamt of then, 
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and which require to be housed within its walls. The art of plan- 
ning is at this present time better understood than it was a century or 
even 50 years ago, especially that of arranging municipal buildings ; 
and, is it right that Edinburgh should be shut out from having — when 
the due time comes — all the advantages that a well-studied Town 
Hall would confer, in the greater comfort of those who carry on the 
city business, better facilities for the public in their civic transactions, 
and last, but not least, the presence of a building of which citizens and 
strangers may alike feel proud and deem worthy of admiring attention. 

It may occasionally be a tluty, even at the cost of some re-arrange- 
ment of plan, that some hoary remnant of antiquity, such as the part 
of the London Wall discovered in the year 1887 during the excavation 
for the London Post Office extension, should be permanently retained 
as this fragment has been. But no such reason can be assigned for 
the preservation of the common-place fagade in the High Street of 
Edinburgh. 

A City Hall could be erected on the present site — which, in an 
aesthetic aspect, is one of the finest in the kingdom — but it might 
probably be more convenient to build it in some other situation, 
such a step would, however, be foreclosed by the President's theory 
of the supremacy of historical association. He condemns those 
who, as he expresses it, proposed that " the citizens themselves 
should turn their backs on their past" by removing the centre of 
municipal life from the Old to the New Town. In this disapproval 
we have the demand that sentiment should determine the movements 
of a city throbbing with life. It ought of course to have a large 
share in doing so, as it reasonably has an influence in settling the 
course followed by the individual unit of that civic life. But a 
municipality can no more afford to give sentiment the reins than 
can the single units who compose it. How stands the matter in 
the region of fact? Edinburgh is fifteen times larger than when the 
High Street was the chief street of the city, and the " Mercat Cross " 
the focus of city life. Is it not possible, therefore, that the city's 
centre of gravity may have changed, and that the future Town Hall 
would be more conveniently placed in another part of its area ? 

Glasgow took this view of the question when it determined that 
the students of its University would be more advantageously engaged 
in their studies in a new building on the slopes of Gilmour Hill, than 
in the venerable College of many interesting associations in the slums 
of the High Street. 

London has at present in view the removal of one of its ancient 
landmarks — to wit — Christ's Hospital, in which, as it was specially 
mentioned by George Heriot as the model for his own Memorial 
Hospital, the citizens of Edinburgh are in some measure interested. 
Reasons more pertinent to London civic life would demand its re* 
tention, for was it not founded by Henry VIII., the gift confirmed 
and amplified by Edward VI., and added to by many citizens of 
London, down to so late a time as the end of the last century 3 and, 
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does it not contain samples of architecture from the 14th century on, 
through Wren's time, to the 19th century. But the original purpose 
of the Founders will be better carried out and the health of the 
pupils promoted by the erection of the School in the country, and 
so sentiment must in this instance give place to reason, the building 
be taken down, and the site disposed of. 

If Edinburgh is rich in its educational foundations, London is 
so in its almshouses — and very quaint and interesting many of them 
are — but it has been found expedient, having regard to the health 
and comfort of the aged inmates, that ^ome of these picturesque 
blocks be taken down and rebuilt. Sentiment would have insisted 
on their preservation. 

So too in the case of many of the London Churches of Wren's 
time. With a population, according to the last Census, of only some 
28,000 residents within the City on Sundays, the congregations of 
several of these churches had disappeared altogether. The churches 
have therefore failed of their purpose; and will any one say that 
they should have been retained, when their sites might have been 
sold, and the money so realised spent in erecting or endowing other 
churches where congregations were available. There may be ex- 
ceptional cases where the building, failing as a place of worship, 
can be turned to another laudable purpose, if so, well and good. 

. Happily, in the instance of London, the removal of some of the old 
spires, which must have formed such conspicuous features of the 
City of Wren's day, has not affected its beauty in anything like the 
same degree as the suggested demolition of the Tron Church, referred 
to for just condemnation by the President, would that of Edinburgh. 

•It will require some infinitely stronger reason than the generdly 
recognised need of widening the North Bridge and its thoroughfare 
to justify so flagrant a deed, not even, what is very improbable, the 
absence of a congregation would give colourable reason for it. Very 
good cause might be shewn why it should remain, even in that 
eventuality, both in regard to the part it plays in helping to form 
the skyline of the unique High Street ridge, and in the interesting 
history pertaining to it. If it should even turn out to be an actual 
obstruction, it is in the same good company with St Mary-le-Strand, 
London, that many were clamorous for the removal of some time 
ago as a block to the traffic there, but which, by the re-arrangement 
of the neighbouring streets, it has been found may be allowed to 
remain as a beautiful building and a monument to the talent of James 
Gibbs, of whom all Scotsmen should be proud. 

When we turn our attention to the ruined Churches and Abbeys 
of our land, we find that sentiment and reason alike call for their 
preservation. Nothing would be gained by their removal, but, on 
the contrary, an immense treasure lost. It is to such buildings we 
go for inspiration that we may study the works of men whose hearts 
were at leisure from themselves, and who, as the President has 
happily put it, "spoke in the vernacular, instead of an acquired 
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language." Some of the most pleasant memories of the Architect 
are associated with visits to buildings untouched as yet by the hands 
of the restorer. It might have been better if Holyrood Abbey had 
remained complete, as do the cathedrals of Glasgow and Durham, 
but like many another mediaeval buildings it is unhappily a ruin. It 
has passed through its springtime and summer, and is now in its 
autumnal beauty, and long may it be ere it descends in final decay 
into the oblivion of winter. 

Reverently preserved by all approved means such glorious fanes 
ought to be, but certainly not restored. And if it be asked, why 
not? the same response may be given as met the proposal of Sir 
Gilbert Scott when he sought to resuscitate Kirkstall Abbey many 
years ago — that the money necessary to be expended with that view 
might be used to build a church or churches which would have the 
advantage of being erected to suit modern ideas of Church Archi- 
tecture. The sum so spent would secure the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 

But that we may consider this point, divested of the prejudices 
that are unavoidably associated with the ruins of our own country, let 
us change the scene. Let the place be Athens and the architecture 
Greek. Athens let us suppose has become wealthy, buildings rise all 
around ; its citizens have learned, through the labours of British and 
German antiquarians, that it possesses, on its Acropolis, treasures of 
transcendent value in the ruins of its gates and temples. The genius 
of restoration whispers in the Athenian ear — " Go to ; arise, and 
restore." They begin with the Parthenon. Paganism is dead — at 
least the ancient form of it — so the revived temple must needs be 
devoted to some other purpose than the worship of a heathen god, 
and what more reasonable than a museum. The plan outline is all 
there, and much of the elevation. The ancient temple cost in 
currency of our own time ;^7oo,ooo, or thereabouts ; less than this 
sum will restore it. Portions of the sculpture of the Metopes, and of 
the Panathenaic frieze, and part of the figures of the pediments have 
been carefully preserved by the British nation for the last 80 years, 
and by the courtesy of that nation, which has entered into the spirit 
of the project, they are returned, and the sum of ;£^35,ooo, which 
they cost, generously waived. A modern Ictinus and Phidias are at 
work, sustained by an enthusiastic people. Marble is still to be 
procured in abundance from the original quarries at Mount Pentelicus. 
Every information may be had for guidance from the literary works 
of the generous nation which has restored the marbles. Nor 
is there wanting much enlightenment from French and German 
archaeologists also. 

At last the fabric is completed, the interior illuminated according 
to Fergusson's or some other theory, and in use as a Museum, with 
a Hall, 145 feet long by 62 feet wide. 

The exterior is there accurately complete, the old parts, after 
much discussion amongst the Municipality of Athens, were refaced 
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to suit the new. It now glows in the brilliant Greek sunshine as 
did its predecessor 2000 years before. The advance of civilisation 
is such that no Turkish or any other nation will be allowed to use 
it as a powder magazine, and shatter it to ruins again as in 1687. 
Time passes on and the first enthusiasm has evaporated, on calm 
study it is found that the restored edifice is a mere mechanical 
reproduction, built according to precise academic rule, but without 
any soul. The sculptures are the only living thing about it, and 
they for that reason seem out of place. Experiment with colour as 
they may the building will never come to architectural life again. 
The times have changed ; the race has changed. Let the Athenians 
do what they will they cannot step back into the past and think and 
work as the ancient Greeks did ; nor can we divest ourselves of the 
personality wrought about us by advancing centuries, and, project- 
ing ourselves backward, work as the men of mediaeval times did,— 
think their thoughts, repeat their deeds, and revive their golden 
age of art. 

In truth, the men of the middle ages teach us a more excellent 
way, and we find, on appealing to their example, that the project of 
restoring an ancient building has no countenance from the mediaeval 
practice of building the Cathedrals and Churches. The course then 
followed was to pull down earlier work without compunction, and 
re-erect in the style of the current period ; or, if this plan was too 
drastic, to use the old work as a " core " for later work, as at 
Winchester Cathedral, where the Norman Pillars of the Nave were 
cased with Perpendicular details by William of Wykeham. 

And who, as he admires and studies these grand old buildings 
with their sequence of style, will wish that the original Norman had 
remained intact without any of the accretions of the later centuries. 

The methods of these men tended by a rational process of 
unconscious evolution to bring their buildings to the degree of 
perfection in which we now see them ; but the modern practice of 
restoration, by fabricating an imitation of old work, is not in the 
direction of advance at all. An architect possessing the knowledge 
requisite to do this skilfully would be better employed in the 
production of original work as a contribution to the architectural 
history of his own time, for it must not be forgotten that we are 
as much called upon to add a new chapter to the great volume of 
art as were the men of the middle ages. 

It does not follow, however, that there should be no restoration 
at all. Instances may occur, such as that of the Chapter House at 
Westminster Abbey, where Scott has placed his contemporaries and 
and those who are to follow, under a great debt of obligation so 
reinstating a glorious work of art. In this case the transforrnation 
was chiefly effected by the removal of the old furniture of the K^ecord 
Office, which happily found a location in new quarters, and we i^o^j 
in consequence of this step, see at Westminster an example of 
of the finest of our Chapter Houses. 
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In summing up the whole matter, it may be broadly advanced 
that removal should only be resorted to when the supreme interests 
of a community require it; but this extreme step should not be 
taken unless there be full knowledge of, and sympathy with, the style 
and purpose of the building proposed to be so treated. 

Restoration may judiciously be accomplished when, as the result, 
some ancient monument that marks an important event in a nation's 
history may by its completed condition serve as an object-lesson 
from the past to rouse that nation by the example of its ancestry to 
perform its duty in the present, always provided that the old work is 
jealously preserved as the sacred heritage of the student of art. 

Careful preservation should be the rule in all other instances. 



MR S. HENBEST CAPPER, M.A. 

ITHi^NK we all owe hearty thanks to our President for his Paper, 
bringing forward this important subject. I listened to it with 
pleasure, and, now that it has been printed, have read it with pleasure. 
The Association may, I think, congratulate itself upon the President's 
and Dr Anderson's Papers, both most able and bringing forward a 
subject of the deepest interest to us all. 

It seems to me that the question of what restoration a building 
should undergo must be an individual question ; each case must be 
judged on its own merits. It is scarcely possible to lay down hard 
and fast lines, or to cite principles of universal application, and apply 
them rigorously without respect to the many pros, and cons, of each 
particular case. 

In Architecture we have two distinct sides from which our work 
and our surroundings appeal to us. There is the structural, scientific 
side ; the best, that is, that we can do to-day. And, secondly, there 
is the historical side ; the best, that is, that has been handed down 
to us — all the legacy of the past, with its instruction and delight. 
All buildings appeal to us in varying degree on these two sides ; and 
according as they appeal to us, so it seems to me, must we respond. 

We have had prominently brought before us Holyrood Chapel 
and Dunblane Cathedral. No instances could be more entirely 
apposite. 

Holyrood Chapel has, thanks to the Battle of Pinkie and the 
disastrous roofing of last century, come down to us a fragment and a 
scanty wreck of the greatest beauty in itself, of the greatest interest 
in the history of Gothic architecture, and of the deepest, most path- 
etic, interest to every Scotsman, as associated with some of the most 
stirring episodes of national history. To restore it, in the sense of 
fitting it for daily use, is impossible ; it would be sacrilege ; it would 
utterly sweep away stones which individually should now be sacred 
in our eyes. The Chapel has become a museum specimen, of in- 
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comparable worth as such to Edinburgh and Scotland, and, as such, 
to be treated with the most devoted care. 

Dunblane Cathedral, on the contrary, was partly in use still, and 
capable of being recovered for use in practically its entirety. The 
question was, "Should this be done?" Unhesitatingly, "Yes." It 
has been pointed out that the money thus spent would have built 
two or three modern churches better adapted for modem needs. 
Possibly it might have sufficed for half-a-dozen of the clumsy ecclesi- 
astical barns to which we have in past generations been accustomed. 
I maintain, however, that we are the richer for having Dunblane in 
use, far richer than if we had these two or three or these half-dozen 
modern churches. To ourselves it is of far nobler and more inspiring 
influence to enter these walls, with their centuries of local and 
national associations, and by our worship there to unite ourselves 
to the grand stream of the ages, and knit our own life and history 
to that of our forefathers. 

We have a duty to posterity as well as to the past, and that duty 
is not to hand down ruins if we can help it, but monuments in daily 
use and usefulness; and the twentieth century, it seems to me, will 
be richer, thanks to the nineteenth, not only for Dunblane Cathedral, 
but for the nineteenth century work in it. 

For we must always remember that we are far richer than the 
original builders of our monuments, simply because of the associations 
time has gathered round them. Take Westminster Hall for instance. 
Barry & Pugin might, of course, have pulled it down ; such a solution 
would, I fear, even now be frankly recommended by some, and I am 
not at all sure that in ancient times it might not have been recklessly 
adopted. Instead of that, Richard the Second's magnificent hall 
has been added to our own nineteenth century Houses of Parliament, 
which are immensely the gainers. Five centuries ago, when it 
was built, the hall was valuable for its beauty, its immediate use, and 
the splendid proof it gave of advancing power in architecture. To- 
day, besides all that, we have five centuries of history that appeal 
to us from its walls ; and no one, I take it, can pass througli this 
magnificent vestibule to our Legislative Buildings without at least 
some realization of this, and without some sense of it entering into 
him and adding to his life. 

Hard by is the north Transept of Westminster Abbey, just com- 
pleted by Pearson, following on Sir Gilbert Scott. We cannot have 
the original ; we do not know what it was ; it, possibly, was never 
satisfactorily built at all. But that we have beautiful nineteenth 
century work there is very great gain to us, and will be still more 
so for our successors, while it does not in the least detract from its 
being still our own grand Westminster Abbey, that priceless national 
possession of century after century, which is hallowed to us all by a 
thousand sacred ties. 

That is of course very different from tearing down old work to 
make a fancied restoration of still older work, because this older 
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work is something like the original state of the building. That is to 
undo history, and precisely to falsify the historical sense for which I 
plead so strongly. Not many months ago at Laon, in Picardie, I saw 
such restoration ; beautiful 14th century chapels disfigured and alto- 
gether falsified, simply to open out late 1 2th century triforium windows, 
in themselves exceedingly bald and ugly, and so entirely modem a 
restitution as to be destitute of any appeal whatever to the past. 

There are two points which should, I think, be kept in mind. 
Buildings such as I have called " museum specimens " must, of 
course, be reverentially preserved in statu quo. But with the love 
of ruins, as ruins, one can have scant sympathy, if it is to debar a 
building being saved from destruction. The works of our art are 
gloriously picturesque and beautiful in their decay; let the painters 
be thankful for it. But it is no part of our duty to provide these 
ruins for them. On the contrary, it is our duty to arrest decay and 
preserve our buildings for ourselves and future generations. 

And, secondly, buildings are intended for human use. And, if 
we can link ourselves to the past, as I have said, and draw our 
modem life into such visible union with the stream of history as 
the continued use of buildings century after century perforce implies, 
we are immensely the richer for it. 

George Heriot's Hospital has, I believe, been almost completely 
gutted and modemised inside, to adapt the building for 19th cen- 
tury educational requirements. Nevertheless it is George Heriot's 
Hospital still, with all its splendid traditions and historical associa- 
tions ; and the lads that are educated there and the citizens that - 
still honour this noble building in their midst are lifelong gainers 
for its preservation in its old identity, albeit changed. 

We are constantly told that the old builders pulled down mth- 
lessly, and built new work instead. But I do not admit these to be 
necessarily our guides. On the contrary, there is no tme parallel. They 
were building when architecture was a vemacular in a sense in which 
it is not now. And further, they had not yet realized what I have 
called " the historical sense." That is indeed the priceless heritage 
we have to-day ; in that we are immensely richer than they were of 
old ; we know far more what we possess in the glorious monuments 
that have survived to us, and our life is far ampler and more noble 
for it. Let us therefore use our buildings ; bring them into modern 
life ; chary of destroying anything ; eager to utilize to the full ; re- 
membering that above all, the highest use a building can serve is 
that it should be used — worthily. 
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Wednesday, - - - 8th March 1893. 

DUNBLANE CATHEDRAL. 
Dr R. RowAND Anderson. 

DUNBLANE CATHEDRAL occupies a site which has been 
intimately associated with Christianity since its introduction 
to Scotland. In the end of the 6th or beginning of the 7th century, 
Blaan came over from Ireland. He founded a small monastic 
fraternity of the Culdees, over whom he probably exercised the 
functions of abbot and bishop. This much we learn from the 
Irish Calendars, and then for centuries we are left entirely in the 
dark as to the history of the settlement, until the Scottish Records 
take up the story. In the beginning of the nth century we hear 
from Bishop Clement that the church, being very much decayed, 
was at last entirely deserted ; its revenues and possessions being, as 
he asserts, occupied by secular persons. During this period, however, 
another establishment had been founded by the Culdees at Muthill, 
and as the mother church of Dunblane seems to have dwindled and 
decayed, this church of Muthill was proportionately increased, a 
circumstance which seems to afford us a clue as to who were the 
secular persons referred to by Bishop Clement. It must have been 
" about this time, when the see had been deserted by the Culdees 
(Silgrave's Catalogue), that the diocese was defined by King David L, 
or Gilbert of Stratherne. It was made conterminous with the 
Earldom of Stratherne, the bishop being often territorially styled 
Episcopus Strathdernensis, or "de Stratherne." Gilbert is said to 
have devoted to the new bishopric a third of his possession, before 
1 2 10 A.D. ; yet before 1233, owing to the simplicity and negligence of 
the several bishops, this magnificent dower was almost entirely 
alienated and wasted, and for the second time the church of 
Dunblane was reduced to the verge of ruin. 

In 1233, Clement the Dominican, succeeded to the bishopric 
He found a roofless church, wherein a rustic chaplain said mass 
thrice a week, whose rents were not sufficient to maintain him for 
six months — there was no chapter. The accession of this learned 
and eloquent friar was the turning point in the history of the church. 
As the result of a statement made by him in person, at a provincial 
council of a Papal commission of Gregory IX., held at Perth (note 
on Priory of Inchmahone), regarding the forlorn condition of the 
see (1238), the Bishops of Glasgow and Dunkeld were ordered to 
raise funds by a tax on all parishes for a- bishop, dean, and chapter; 
or to translate the see to Inchaffray. By means of this tax. Bishop 
Clement was able to proceed with the building of the Cathedral of 
Dunblane as it is known to us. He must have demolished the roofless 
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Romanesque church of the Culdees, retaining only the tower which 
we see incorporated in the south wall of the nave, and there can be 
little doubt that Bishop Clement left Dunblane in 1256, substantially 
as we see it now. Notwithstanding the sums he must have expended 
on building operations, he left the see endowed with rich possessions, 
yielding large revenues, and complete in the services of prebendaries 
and canons, a monument to the extraordinary energy and ability of 
this great man. Whether we adopt Fordun's authority, and hold it 
certain that the see of Dunblane was founded by Earl Gilbert, or 
ascribe its erection to a somewhat earlier period, yet from Gilbert's 
time this see occupied the unique position of acknowledging the 
Earls of Stratherne as its feudal superiors. It continued under their 
protection until in 1442, James II. in Parliament declared the 
Earldom of Stratherne fallen to the Crown, and ordained the 
bishopric temporalities henceforth to be held in free barony, 
directly of the Sovereign (Act Parliament II., p. 58). Owing to the 
non-existence of the charters the history of the see from Clement's 
time to the Reformation is limited to a list of its prelates which 
Keith in his Catalogue of Scottish Bishops (1681-1757) says cannot 
pretend to be complete. 

In the year 1527 Bishop William Chisholm succeeded. During 
his episcopate the new Reformation grew and gathered force in 
Scotland. In the "Scoti Monasticon" we read that in 1559 the 
prior of St Andrews who had joined the Earl of Argyle with 300 
burgesses of Perth entered the nave during service. While Bishop 
Chisholm parleyed with them his congregation melted away. They 
sacked the chapels and tore down the woodwork, which they burnt, 
throwing the ornaments into the stream below. In a few minutes 
the destruction was complete. Being an unscrupulous man, to 
prevent the remainder of the possessions of the church from falling 
into the hands of the enemy, Chisholm gave great portions to his 
nephew William, to his natural son, Chisholm of Glassingal, and his 
daughters, one of whom was the wife of Sir James Stirling of Keir. 
William Chisholm, succeeding his uncle in 1564 completed the 
dilapidation of the see. He was much employed by Queen Mary 
in her unfortunate affairs, and was ultimately thrown out for non- 
compliance with the new measures both in Church and State. From 
this time the church was served by Protestant ministers, the first 
being one Andrew Graham, a preacher of the Word of God (mandate 
under the Regents, 1575), and the bareness of the interior must 
have rejoiced this preacher's heart, for so thoroughly did the prior 
and his burgesses do their work, that the stalls which we see seem to 
be the only remnants of all the ornaments that escaped their zeal. 
The nave was probably unroofed at this time 

The Venerable Robert Douglas, 1684, was deprived of his see by 
the Revolution in 1688. 

From this time the building seems to have been disused and 
much neglected. In Pococke's time, 1747, it stood much as we see 
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it now so far as the nave is concerned, though the original roof 
remained on the choir. * ** The original Popish roof is still on the 
choir, very old, and not deemed safe."t This was removed and 
several other alterations made with a view to rendering it a more 
convenient place of worship about 1818, and also i860. 

As we h^ve seen, almost none of the ornaments and furniture 
of the Church were allowed to escape the hands of the wreckers at 
the Reformation. The stalls before mentioned and one or two 
effigies, and the remains of tombs comprise the whole list But it 
so happens that those effigies which have been specially spared are 
interesting to a very singular degree. The effigy now lying in the 
sepulchral niche in the north wall of the chancel, traditionally known 
as that of Bishop Dermock is certainly of much earlier date than 
the 15th century. Pococke refers to the tomb of Bishop Dermock as 
occupying the south wall of the choir. It was removed to its present 
position during the repairs in the early part of this century, where 
Walcott mentions a " founders arch " probably intended for Bishop 
Clement. Judging from the execution and dress, but more par- 
ticularly from the carving of a grotesque animal with foliated tail 
on which the feet of the figure rest, the date of the figure must be 
fixed at about the middle of the 13th century, and is doubtless a 
memorial to the great Bishop Clement. 

During the present restoration the fragment of the original arch 
found in the walls was discovered higher than the inserted one, a 
circumstance which corroborates Walcott's statement about the 
founders' arch. This theory has been accepted during the present 
restoration, and the line of the arch, and general proportions of the 
ancient tomb have been retained, and the figure has been placed in 
what, there is little reason to doubt, is its original position. 

The next monument we have to deal with is of scarcely less 
interest. It consists of a large slab (6' 11" x '^2") bearing the effigies 
of a knight in armour and his lady. It is said to be that of the 
Second Malise of Stratherne, who died in 1271, and, according to 
Bishop Fordun, was buried here. In this case, again, the character 
of the armour and dress points to an earlier period than that assigned 
by tradition to the monument, and it is much more probable that 
this is a work of the beginning of the 13th century, and represents 
not Malise, but his grandfather, Gilbert, who founded the see and 
endowed it so richly. He died 1233. 

The next monument represents quite a different phase of Scottish 
history. The story of Margaret Drummond and her sisters Eupheme 
(Lady Fleming), and Sybilla, the daughters of John, Lord Drummond, 
is now well known. Mistress Margaret Drummond was according to 
Lord Strathallan a " ladye of rare perfections and singular beautie," 
with whom the young King James IV; became so deeply enamoured 
that he made her a promise of marriage, and in spite of all the 
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pressure brought to bear upon him by his advisers, for both legal 
and political reasons, would enter into no other engagement. The 
clergy forbade his alliance with Margaret Drummond as being within 
the forbidden degree of consanguinity. In order to strengthen the 
Royal Family of Scotland the choice of the nobles was a daughter 
of Henry the 7th of England, and to release the King from his 
promiise, Margaret's death was resolved upon. This was effected 
by means of poison administered at a breakfast to which she had 
invited her sisters Eupheme and Sybilla, who perished with her. 
They were biiried in the chancel of Dunblane Cathedral, and the 
three blue stone slabs lying in the choir are the matrices of the 
brasses placed there to their memory. It is proposed to replace 
these brasses now, but without attempting to reproduce the originals 
of which no record remains. The history of the smaller slab lying 
to the west of these, and also the matrix of a brass is not known. 

There is another sepulchral niche and effigy on the south-east 
of the nave, traditionally known as Bishop Ochiltree's. The figure 
evidently does not belong to the niche as the feet have been cut 
away to make it fit the recess. 

The Strathallan tomb is a work of the 1 7th century, and consists 
of a semi-circular arch over a recess which may once have contained 
an effigy. On either side is a column having an entablature, from the 
centre of which a panel which might have had an inscription has 
been removed. Besides these, Slezer mentions a "picture," probably 
a monument in brass or stone, of the Countess of Stratherne and 
her children kneeling to St Blane, the patron saint. 

The canopied stalls in the choir have the arms of Chisholm inlaid 
in the style of the renaissance, and were probably inserted by him, 
148 7-1534. They represent the latest phase of the Gothic style, but 
have been much mutilated and patched with putty. 

Dunblane Cathedral, as it has come down to us, consists of a 
choir 80 feet long by 28 feet wide, having on the north side of it a 
long aisle-like apartment of two floors, the lower one being vaulted ; 
A nave with north and south aisles, 129 feet long and 58 feet broad, 
and divided into eight bays. A tower rises on the south side 
opposite the fifth bay, counting from the west, 22 feet square and 97 
feet high, surmounted by a slated spire over 20 feet high. The 
building is with the exception of the lower two-thirds of the tower, 
of one period, and is the building erected by Bishop Clement, who 
presided over the diocese from 1233 to 1256. The lower two-thirds 
of the tower belongs to the church that stood on the site, and which 
Bishop Clement found in such a dilapidated condition. It may 
belong to the nth or early part of the 12th century. The tower 
is in a peculiar position. It stands in no relation to any part of 
the Cathedral, and there are no structural indications to show what 
position it occupied relatively to the early building, of which it 
formed a part. The upper third of this tower belongs to the latter 
part of the 1 5th century. The parapet and tops of the buttresses on 

K 
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the south side of the choir were repaired in a poor style by Bishop 
Chisholm whose arms may still be seen on this work. The two west 
divisions of the north aisle belong to a very late period, and although 
of no architectural value it was thought desirable as they were there 
to retain them. The details, and of course I mean only the masonry 
details, as nothing but mason work remains, are graceful and not too 
elaborate, and with the exception of some label terminations and 
the carving round the vesica window in the west gable, the decorative 
features consist entirely of mouldings of great elegance, and window 
tracery of a very simple nature. You will see from this description 
that there is not so much architectural history in the building as in 
many cathedrals. That is to be accounted for by the energy of 
Bishop Clement and the moderate size of the building, and its 
situation on the high road between Stirling and Perth, providing 
facilities for carrying on the work. There are one or two points of 
interest I wish to call your attention to. The west part of this 
building has always, and deservedly so, been much admired. The 
vesica window in the apex has been made famous by a poetical, but 
most inaccurate, description of it by Ruskin in his Edinburgh lectures. 

There being no vaulting to the aisles there is no triforium. The 
clerestory comes immediately above the nave arches. You will 
notice that there is a passage in the thickness of the wall, and that 
the inside face consists of a series of moulded arches, two to each 
nave arch, richly moulded, but about half of them only filled with 
tracery. The outside or west window face corresponds with the 
inside one in treatment, but the mullions and tracery are quite plain. 
The aisle windows are all alike except the end ones at the east, which 
are divided into four lights, the others having five. These two are 
totally different in design from the others, and the one on the south 
is more elaborate than the one on the north, and in place of being 
confined between the string course and the wall head, they rise above 
the wall and are surmounted by gables. It was at first not quite 
apparent how these windows had been finished, but after a careful 
search the hole in the clerestory wall that received the end of the 
ridge of the roof was found filled up with cement. That of course 
gave the height of the gable, and as the springing line of the arched 
head existed, there was no further difficulty in working out the com- 
pleted window. 

You will notice that the chancel arch is of no great height, and 
that over it there is a double arched opening. For a long time 
I failed to discover any reason for this peculiar arrangement, and I 
have not been able to find another example of the same thing. 
There is a passage in the thickness of this gable and access is obtained 
to it from the south clerestory passage. The Marquis of Bute who 
has taken a great interest in this restoration, suggested after examining 
it, that it might have been used for the display of relics to the faithful 
assembled in the nave, or had some connection with a rood. A 
subsequent discovery I made seems to corroborate this. One day 
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when carefully examining it through a glass, in the hope of finding 
some indications about the stone work that would throw light on this, 
I noticed a series of marks on the ashlar facing of the wall below the 
cill of this opening, all on a level and across the whole width of the 
nave. When the scaffolding was erected I was able to get at them, 
when I found that they were holes for receiving the struts for support- 
ing a gallery. This, I think, confirms the suggestion put forward. 

The choir which has long been in use as the Parish Church, has 
long windows on the south, and clerestory windows on the north 
side. It is impossible to say definitely how they were filled, but 
as the original details that do remain are of exactly the same char- 
acter as those of the nave, no doubt the window tracery partook 
of the same character, but in 181 8 whatever was in existence at 
that time was removed, and perpendicular tracery substituted. 

The peculiarity inside the choir was the blank wall on the north 
side. When the plastering was removed it was evident that the wall 
had been subjected to modification, either in 18 18, or at the time the 
ashlar was stripped from the walls, and a fragment of an opening was 
found indicating the probability of a triforium arcade. This is the 
more likely because the upper chamber has been used as a chapel, 
the remains of a piscina still existing at the south-east corner. 

And now that I have given you a fair idea of the building when 
it was handed over to me, I shall tell you what I have done to restore 
it to its original purpose as a place of worship. 

After a careful examination I reported that what remained of the 
fabric was capable of being repaired and roofed. That report was 
confirmed by three builders who made an independent report. 

The work having been authorised, the first thing was to scaffold 
the whole of the nave and aisles, so as to get at the wall heads, and 
here I may state that I have repaired and renewed only where 
structurally necessary, where the old work was sound, although 
chipped and superficially decayed, I have left it alone. As soon as 
the wall heads were repaired, I got the new roofs on ; these are all of 
oak. The protection afforded by these roofs enabled me to carry on 
the minor repairs ; these consisted chiefly of cutting out parts that 
could no longer hold together, and repairing them with sound and 
new stone, repairing the gable tops and skews, making good the rybats 
of the windows where they were so decayed that they could not be 
glazed, and repairing the walls where there appeared any signs of 
weakness. Some parts had to be taken down and rebuilt, using 
again the same material where sound ; this was necessary to get the 
roofs to fit, and also because considerable masses had been displaced, 
but not overturned by vegetation. To show you what a powerful and 
destructive agent this is, here is a box full of roots taken out of the 
hearts of the walls. You will readily see from their size the amount 
of displacement caused by them. After the windows were glazed the 
nave was then secure from further decay, from the weather acting 
on all sides of the various parts. 
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The choir which up till now was used as the Parish Church was 
then vacated. The partition wall that had been erected in the chancel 
arch was removed. The wall heads were then dealt with as in the 
nave, a new roof put on, any minor repairs executed, the perpen- 
dicular tracery removed from the windows, and what you now see 
substituted. You may naturally be inclined to ask me why did you 
remove the perpendicular tracery ; personally, I should have been 
content to let it remain, but those who had the final word here 
decided that it must be removed. 

The whole of the building having now been roofed in, and the 
windows glazed, all the soil and vegetation on the area of the floor 
was removed, but not before a plan had been made showing all the 
graves. The whole area was then concreted and asphalted, the 
finished floor of the nave being a stone one, and composed of red, 
yellow, and black freestone laid in various patterns. The floor of 
the choir is of tiles and marble. All gravestones were replaced. 
This is a general description of the work. The work, is now practi- 
cally complete. The organ case and other fittings are in hand, and 
it is hoped that the formal opening pf the restored edifice will take 
place this summer. 

The lesson I want to enforce from what has been done here is, 
that Dunblane Cathedral might at any time, but for this restoration, 
have collapsed into a heap of ruins, and neither the architectural 
nor the pictorial aspect would have remained to delight us. By 
restoring this edifice to its original use as a place of worship, it may 
now with ordinary care, be handed on from generation to generation. 
I do not say that the work I have done is above criticism as all the 
work of human hands is faulty, and were it otherwise there would 
be no progress; but I feel confident that all who see it will feel 
satisfied that the old Dunblane Cathedral is still there, and ftiat the 
present has been united with the past in the best and truest sense, 
and that the promoters of this work did well in resisting all the 
pressure that was brought to bear on them to leave the building to 
the mercy of the elements and to false and impossible methods of 
so-called preservation, with the certainty of its total ruin in the 
near future. 



Saturday, - - 8th April 1893. 

On the above date by the kind permission of The Right Hon. The Earl of 
Haddington, and of the Rev. T. S. Marjoribanks and the Rev. P. 
H. Waddell, Visits were paid to Tyninghame Priory and to the Churdies 
of Prestonkirk and Whitekirk, when the following papers were read by 
Mr HiPPOLYTE J. Blanc, A.R.S.A. 
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ST BALDRED, THE APOSTLE OF THE 
LOTHIANS. 

THE district of the Lothians wherein the churches of Prestonkirk, 
Whitekirk, and Tyninghame are situated, is interesting as that 
occupied by St Baldred, the successor to, and pupil of, St Mungo 
or Kentigern in the See of Glasgow. St Baldred died at Tyning- 
hame in A.D. 608. His life and work were almost forgotten under the 
later disorders between the Picts and Saxons, until the chronicles of 
Melrose inform us, that in a. d. 941, Aulaf the Dane spoiled the church 
of St Balthere, and burnt the village of Tyninghame. With the 
revival of religion under St Margaret and her sons, the memory of 
St Baldred was revived, and Tyninghame Priory was reared in the 
richest details of Norman Art. St Baldred first appears as an eremite 
living on the Bass Rock, from which he frequently visited the main- 
land. Auldhame, Tyninghame, and Whitekirk were successively 
occupied on christianising errands, tradition having it that he brought 
the faith to Auldhame, Tyninghame, and Prestoune, which had been 
subjected to him by St Mungo. His name is kept green in the 
district by the local references to St Baldred's Cave, St Baldred's 
Cradle, St Baldred's Well, and to St Baldred's Whirl in the Tyne 
near Prestonkirk. Auldhame, referred to, was probably in St Bal- 
dred*s time a place of considerable size, but its exposed position 
would lay it open to constant attacks by the Danes, and so the 
inhabitants would desert it for a safer place more inland. In 1770 
traces existed of an early church and a churchyard. In a.d. 854 
Auldhame and Tyninghame parishes are recorded by Simeon of 
Durham as belonging to the diocese of Lindisfarne. 



TYNINGHAME. 

TYNINGHAME (the hamlet of the meadows on the Tyne), 
was evidently the next station occupied by St Baldred after 
Auldhame. As we have suggested, the coast was more populated 
in those early times than now that fishing has been largely replaced 
by agriculture. Especially along the mouths of rivers the primitive 
races were found. But at all times the meadows sloping down to 
the Tyne must have been an attractive site for a building, especially 
if (as is probable) St Baldred intended there to erect a college or 
group of churches and dwellings, after the manner of the Scoto- 
Irish, etc. Whether or not the idea was carried out, we cannot say, 
but the fact that in the later revival it was made a Priory would seem 
to point to this as a probability. However it was, Tyninghame, 
although not the principal church of St Baldred, did become a 
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Priory in 854, and a famous one in its day. Simeon of Durham 
relates, "that the church and town or surrounding buildings were 
destroyed by Aiilaf the Dane in 951, who was thereupon struck by 
God and carried off by a sudden death." All churches round the 
coast of Britain were ruined and desolated from time to time by 
piratical Danes, and many, such as lona, Lindisfarne, etc., were at 
last compelled to shift their quarters to more safe positions inland. 
The church which Aulaf destroyed by fire, was probably a timber 
building, although at the time buildings of stone were common 
enough. Elsewhere timber was the usual material employed by the 
Saxons till the time of the Norman invasion. Still, here in Scotland, 
where stone suitable for building was close at hand, it may have been 
used in the building of the church itself, while the priests' houses 
were of timber. 




TYNINGHAME PRIORY. 

Scale, X in. = lo ft. 



In 951, Lothian was falling into the hands of the Scottish Kings, 
the Northumbrians being too weak to hold it. As was the case with 
other priories and churches in Lothian, after the later furious burnings 
and harryings of the Danes, these buildings were deserted and left 
in ruin till David I. made it the business of his reign to strengthen the 
province of Lothian, bind it securely to his kingdom, and revive the 
church there by the erection of many splendid abbeys, priories, and 
parish churches. We may be fairly sure that Tyninghame lay in ruins 
from 951 till it was rebuilt by David L, or his immediate successor. 
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When rebuilt, it became the priory church of St Baldred, and the 
spot specially sacred to his memory. The privilege of sanctuary 
was therefore granted to it. In the construction of the church of 
Lothian under the Scottish Kings, Tyninghame was of course dis- 
joined from Durham, and included in the Diocese of St Andrews, 
and became a rectory — the title of priory being merely honorary, 
yet there was a sort of prestige attached to it, and many of the 
rectors of Tyninghame rose to eminence and dignity in the state. 
Thus, Patrick of Leuchars, rector of this church, became Bishop 
of Brechin in 1354, and Chancellor of Scotland under David II ; 
his successor, Roger, was employed in 1366 and 1372 in the 
negotiations for the release of David II., then prisoner in England ; 
in 1484, George Brown, rector, was sent on an embassy from James 
III. to Pope Sextus IV., by whom he was consecrated Bishop of 
Dunkeld. When Archbishop Hamilton founded the College of 
St Mary at St Andrews, he conferred on it the lands of Tyning- 
hame. In 1628 the Earl of Haddington received a charter under 
the Great Seal of the lands and lordship of Tyninghame, and 
finally, in 1761, the parish was united to that of Whitekirk. 

All that remains of the Priory, in situation, is a trace of the apse 
and chancel, of the former there are two of the wall piers in the 
form of twin shafts with bases and curiously carved capitals. The 
apse and chancel arches and responds are still entire, exhibiting 
mouldings of three orders in each arch, all richly carved; the 
capitals of the apse respond, bearing voluted heads, and those of 
the chancel respond, being carved with scale ornament, all of early 
transitional design. Between the dimensions of the plan of 
Lindisfarne Priory and what remains of Tyninghame, there is 
a good deal of resemblance. 



PRESTONKIRK. 

IN the Saxon annals this church is referred to as Ecclesia St 
Baldridi, and elsewhere, Prestoni Baldridi Episcopi. "Bal- 
dred was long patron of the parish which he had dignified by 
his residence" (Chalmer's Caledonia), and it is highly probable 
that the tradition is correct, which tells that Baldred took the Church 
under his personal charge, and resided most of his life close to it. 
This is confirmed by the dedication of the Church, the Well of St 
Baldred near it, and other local names in the vicinity. There is 
more of St Baldred connected with Preston, than with any of the 
other churches associated with his memory. From his day to ours, 
christian worship has been continuous in this place — in churches 
succeeding each other on the same site. Moreover, Jocelyn, in his 
life of Kentigern, to whom we have already referred, tells us that 
Kentigern's mother, Thenew (St Enoch), though the daughter of a 
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pagan, British King Loth, whose seat was at Dunpender Law 
(Traprain-Dunpenon), secretly worshipped in a church thereabouts, 
and that there were other christians there at that time (beginning of 
6th century), and that Kentigern gave the charge of this and the 
churches at Auldhame and Tyninghame to St Baldred. Dunpender 
Law, now called Traprain, is situated within the Parish of Prestonkirk, 
and certainly was one of the churches peculiarly under the care of 
St Baldred ; consequently the history of Prestonkirk goes back at 
least to the beginning of the 6th century, and it has been used as a 
christian church continuously since that early date. This is a great 
claim to make on behalf of Prestonkirk, but the authority is better 
than can usually be put forward for the history of churches. More- 
over, it is first in this district between the walls of Hadrian and 
Antoninus that we must look for the earliest British churches. The 
Church of St Ninian at Whithorn is at least one hundred years older, 
or the beginning of the 5th century, and the probabilities arethat either 
he, or his disciples, in that one hundred years, found opportunity of 
planting the seeds of Christianity widely over this ancient province of 
Valentia. The Saxons and Angles uprooted all the christian com- 
munities wherever they came; but as we have shown, they did not come 
beyond the Lammermuirs till near the time they themselves became 
captives of the Cross. Further, it must be remembered that Linton 
was directly on the old road by the coast into Scotland, and is so 
placed that it must always have been a "toun," the centre of an 
agricultural community, a market town with a considerable population 
of artificers, traders, and miscellaneous residents and travellers, who 
— passing north and south, crossed the river at this point by a bridge 
or ford. Being situated further inland it was spared the destruction, 
that fell on the Church of Tyninghame, and others near the coast. 

The present remains of old work incorporated in the later works 
of the 1 8th century, give no indication of the rebuilding in the time 
of David I., or his immediate successors. The only portion which 
indicates a rebuilding in Mediaeval times is the chancel, all the rest 
is either distinctly modern, or rude work modernised. We know too 
little of the sort of building in vogue in the time before David L, in 
the south of Scotland, or north of England, to enable us to detect 
work of that early date when we see it. But the very absence of 
masonry of Norman, or later Gothic character would suggest that 
there was a church here, consisting of nave, tower and small chancel, 
in David I.'s time ; that it was kept up by repairs till it received a 
more than usual restoration and alteration in the 17th century, and 
that the only rebuilding in Gothic times was the chancel. Such a 
history is not uncommon among the oldest churches in Britain. 
Parish churches always fare the worst, for money for rebuilding is 
not easily come by, either in ancient or modern times, while churches 
belonging to cathedral or abbey, were commonly kept up in the best 
taste of the times. I am not aware of any excavations having been 
pade, which would prove that the nave or tower had once been 
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built with piers or buttresses ; but an important fact in the history of 
the church might be disclosed by this means. In rebuilding, the 
old wrought stone if any, would probably be re-used, but if re-worked 
it could not be traced. The system of building with rubble and 
projecting dressed margins to receive harling or rough-cast was a 
very old mode of building everywhere where suitable stone for ashlar 
was difficult to come at, or labour was costly (and oddly enough this 
method was in use in the 9th century, as well as in the 19th 
century ; the same conditions produced similar results). The 
chancel known as the Bothwell aisle after the Reformation has 
evidently been more or less restored on the south side, yet, I think, 
it was conservative restoration as understood at the time. If one 
dared to speculate on it as it now stands, it might be suggested that 
it was built at the same time and by the same masons, who were 
employed at the Parish Church of St Mary, Lindisfarne. 

It is said that Billings, when in the neighbourhood, visited 
Prestonkirk and was greatly pleased with the chancel, and thought 
it one of the most interesting and beautiful in Scotland. 

The nave of the present church was rebuilt in 1770 and works 
were added in 1824, but so far as I know, nothing remains to show 
what the older building was like, but the south wall is apparently 
built on the old foundation, so that an outline of the plan could 
easily be made. After the old Scottish fashion the pulpit used to 
stand in the centre of the south side, and its quaint arrangements of 
pulpit enclosure and canopy, the odd bracketted communion table, 
the square box-pews, the galleries with the upper boxes for the local 
nobility and gentry were curiously interesting. The Church of 
Linton was long known as the Haugh or Halch" from its picturesque 
situation on a knoll overlooking "The green vale of Tyne." The 
"Auld Kirkyard" is surely one of the most sacred spots in our 
country, for here mingle with the dust the remains of the generations 
who have in turn occupied these vales for more than a thousand years. 
The old manse, lately reconstructed, the manse gardens and glebes ; 
the fine " policies " of Smeatoun ; the farm and chapel of Markle or 
Miracle, recalling the events of ancient Scottish History; the straggling 
hamlet of Preston, where Peter Nicholson the architect was born ; 
and the farm of Fantassie, where the famous engineer of London 
Bridge, John Rennie, was bom, are all in their varied connections, 
interesting surroundings of the old Church of St Baldred. The few 
notices of any consequence in the history of the church may be 
briefly added: — In 1127 Blahan, Presbyter of Linton, witnessed a 
charter of Robert, Bishop of St Andrew's, to the Monks of St 
Cuthbert's at Coldinghame. Richard, Parson of Linton, swore fealty 
to Edward I., being forced so to do. In 1434, the patronage passed 
from the Earls of Dunbar to the Crown, and then to Hepburn, 
Earl of Bothwell and Hailes. 

The only part of the early Gothic edifice now visible, forms a 
projection at the east end of the main fabric ; it measures externally 
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about 2i' X 20'. The east gable is composed with three very graceful 
lancet headed windows of equal height, the piers between being 
interestingly treated with buttresses of slight projections, which are 
repeated near the abutments of the gable. All four rise from a broad 
intake near the base, and the middle two terminate in gentle intakes 
at a level slightly above the window apici. The composition is 
very simple and pleasing. 



WHITEKIRK (ST MARY'S). 

DR STUART in his preface to the book of Deir, speaks of 
Whitekirk as one of the churches founded by St Baldred, 
but, as it is never mentioned in connection with him in any old 
record, it is difficult to guess Dr Stuart's authority. It was, how- 
ever, existing before 11 28 when it was attached to Holyrood Abbey. 
Its ancient name being Hamer (the larger village or hamlet) would 
suggest that for the service of the village, a church, an offshoot from 
Tyninghame, had been built at an early period. In the 14th century, 
the church was rebuilt as the Church of St Mary. 

In remote times, Whitekirk enjoyed peculiar repute for its sanctity, 
not only as having been the scene of the labours of St Baldred, one 
of the early christian bishops, but also as possessing a holy well of 
marvellous power and efficacy. It was under pretence of making a 
pilgrimage to this well that the widow of James I. contrived to escape 
the vigilance of Chancellor Crichtoun, and successfully carried off 
her young son James II. to Stirling Castle, concealed in a chest. 

From " Sketches in East Lothian " we learn that Sir David Baird, 
of Newbyth, found in the Vatican a document which sets forth inter 
alia that: — "In 1430, James First, King of Scotland, being a good 
man, who loved the Church, built the Abbey of the Holy Cross at 
Edinburgh, and took the Chapell of Fairknowe into his protection, 
added much to it by building houses for the reception of pilgrims, 
called it the White Chapell, where he often went, and made it a 
dependent on his own Abbey of the Holy Cross. In. 1439, Adam 
Hepburn, of Hailes, built a choir, all arched with stone, agreeable to 
the mode of Peter de Maine ; and so it continued in great prosperity 
as a place of sanctity until the year 1540." It was afterwards made 
a parochial church and called Whitekirk. In 1632 the church and 
lands were granted by Charles 11. to his so called Cathedral of Edin- 
burgh (St Giles) and after that ceased, the patronage reverted to the 
Crown. In the 17th century the parish w^s augmented by the 
addition of Auldhame, and in 170 1 by the further addition of Tyning- 
hame. Both of these churches were then ruined and decayed, while 
Whitekirk was in fair condition, and additions were made to afford 
the necessary accommodation. 
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Entering a projecting porch on the south side of the nave we find 
in it a very interesting architectural feature, quite continental in 
character. It occupied the usual position near the south-west angle 
of the nave. It is of good proportions and projects boldly from the 
churcli, has diagonal buttresses at the angles, pointed open arch, 
moulded with alternate filleted rounds and hollows which are 
continued down the jambs, but with interrupted moulded caps and 
bases. The hood-moulding has carved dripstones, now quite 
decayed. On the faces of the buttresses are two shallow niches with 
carved brackets also quite decayed. In the front of the gable, over 
the arch, is a niche and corbel said to have been found lying loose in the 
churchyard and inserted here during some alteration on the church. 
The porch is stone vaulted with moulded diagonal ribs and carved 
boss at the intersection. The gable instead of the usual flat skew 
is finished with crow-steps. Along the inside wall of the porch are 
fixed stone benches, and the inner doorway, fitted with a door, is 
square headed with round and hollow mouldings on the jambs, and 
is surmounted by a canopied niche and bracket. 




Fm^mH f f f f T'>--- 

WHITEKIRK PARISH CHURCH. 

The nave bears no evidences of ever having been vaulted, but, 
tinder the tower the ceiling is of stone with diagonal ribs. A heraldic 
boss occupies the centre, where the ribs meet. The choir is roofed 
by a plain pointed stone vault. The arches under the tower 
forming the division of choir, nave, and transepts, are semi-circular 
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with chamfered edges, and the piers under are also chamfered, having 
a few mouldings by way of caps between the arches and the piers. 

Externally besides the Porch, the Tower bears a good deal of 
character, and with the stair attached to one corner is quaint and 
interesting. The plain buttresses in three stages to the choir, a 
simple three-light window at side, and a round window with panel 
over it at the east end of the choir almost sums up all that is further 
interesting and authentic. 

A large plain block of buildings on the rising ground behind the 
church may possibly represent some of the buildings, erected as a 
granary in Mediaeval times. 

At present the remains of the Church consist of choir of two bays, 
internally 40' 3" x 20' 4" wide ; a nave of 4 bays 52' 9" x 20' 4^^; a 
central tower 20' 2" x 19' 6" ; and a porch 9' 2" x 10' i". 

Note, — We are indebted to Mr Thomas Arnold, Architect, 
London, for much of the information contained in these notes. 



Saturday, - . 6th May 1893. 

By kind permission of Walter Wingate Gray, Esq., the Members were 
permitted to visit Nunraw, where the following paper was read by the 
late Mr John McLachlan. 

NUNRAW. 

NUNRAW was, as its name indicates, a nunnery before the 
Reformation, and was an appanage of the Abbey of Had- 
dington. That abbey was founded and endowed in a.d. 1178, by 
Ada, Countess of Northumberland, who was the mother of two of 
our Scottish kings, Malcolm IV., and William the Lion. Chalmers, 
in his Caledonia, informs us that **the Church of Garvald, with its 
pertinents and a carucate of land adjacent, were granted to the 
Cistercian nuns, which the Countess Ada settled near Haddington, 
during the reign of Malcolm IV. They established a grange near 
the church, and formed a village, which thus obtained the name of 
Nunraw. They also acquired the lands of Slade and Snowdoun, 
forming together almost the whole of Garvald Parish." We find in 
the story of the nunnery that James II. granted to Dame Elizabeth 
Hepburn, Prioress of the Abbey of Haddington, a royal charter to 
" fortifie the nunnery and to make it into a fortalice or castel, and 
to have guns aye loaded to shoot at our aulden enemies of England." 
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The Church of Garvald, and the large extent of territory above 
indicated, remained with these opulent nuns until the Reformation, 
a period when many a fair estate was lost to the church and the 
general good, to satisfy the lust for land of the ancestors of many of 
our great families. We can sympathise with the indignant denun- 
ciations by John Knox, of the wholesale robbery of the church 
lands by many of the very men, leading men, who professed to 
hold up his hands as the apostle of the Reformation. At this time 
the nunnery and lands came into the possession of the family of 
Hay, in whose hands it remained until quite recently, about 1865 (?) 
The Hays were thus in possession of the property for the long 
period of 300 years. Of the family, history says little or nothing. 
They, no doubt, discharged their duties and responsibilities 
as landowners in a becoming and fit manner. One of the most 
recent members of the house, of an artistic and architectural 
turn, became possessed with the idea of restoring t;he building to 
the condition in which it originally had been. This was about the 
year i860. 

In the course of the renovations, a discovery of great antiquarian 
interest was made in 1864. In removing the ceiling of the then 
drawing room and while the plastering, lathing and strapping were 
being removed, a second ceiling was discovered consisting of oak 
joists placed about fifteen inches apart, and the wooden boards 
nailed upon the oak joists. These joists and the long panels 
between the joists formed a ground work for the decorator of three 
centuries ago, and the result is that we have before us a painted 
Mediaeval roof entirely covered with an endless variety of figures, 
drawn with great freedom of hand, and in great variety of colour, as 
fresh and vivid as the day on which they left the hand of the 
artist. The apartment in which these interesting remains of paint- 
ing were discovered, was a large and important room measuring 
about thirty feet by eighteen feet, and about sixteen feet in height. 
The conclusion come to with regard to the apartment from its size 
and consequence was, that it had been the refectory of the Nunnery. 
One interesting point about the ceiling is that a very considerable 
portion of it is to be seen in the Antiquarian Museum of Edinburgh, 
and that portion shows what purports to be the heraldic representa- 
tion of the King of Egypt with three serpents. The probable date of 
the ceiling is about the end of the sixteenth century the time of 
James VI., say 1570 or 1580. We have two or three well authenti-* 
cated ceilings of the same date, one of an old house in Linlithgow 
of 1570, and the other of the large upper room in Pinkie House, 
which we visited some years ago; and is undoubtedly of about the 
same period. 
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Wednesday, - - loth May 1893. 

Lecture by Hippolyte J. Blanc, A.R.S.A. 

CORSTORPHINE CHURCH. 

T^EXT in importance to the abbeys and cathedrals are the 
-'-^ collegiate churches which succeeded them. They afford 
us most interesting material for study. Few are of large dimen- 
sions, and most of them, though built at one operation, unlike 
the pre-existing 'abbeys, express very mixed architectural detail, 
indicating unmistakably the conditions of the period during which 
they were built. A study of them shows that the details of 
mouldings and decoration alike closely resemble the features 
found in the 12th and 13th century abbeys. They are, however, 
so crudely rendered as to be almost unrecognisable. We rarely 
find any expression of the refinement pertaining to their proto- 
types, but the features are interesting nevertheless. The collegiate 
churches are a distinct development of Roman Catholicism, being 
mostly prominent parish churches still more emphasised. They 
are a creation of the end of the 14th century. The last collegiate 
church erected as such is that at Biggar, dated 1545, while the 
earliest is probably Both well, dated 1398. The objects of their 
creation were to serve a rich district not having benefits from a 
cathedral and its superior clergy, and to strengthen the secular or 
parochial clergy as against the regular or monastic clergy; and 
further, to promote grammar school education. They were so 
named from having a college, or chapter, like cathedrals. The 
clergy were not bound by rules as monks, but under the name 
of canons or prebendaries, lived in their own manses. In rich 
rural districts, or large towns, they formed the principal churches, 
possessing an endowed chapter of secular canons under a dean, 
called a provost. The personnel varied — a provost, prebendaries, 
singing boys, bedesmen, etc. In Scotland there were about fifty 
of these foundations. 

The churches were of various dimensions from such as St 
Michael's, Linlithgow, to the diminutive, but favoured Roslin. 

Situated on the borders of what was at one time an extensive 
marsh, and in close proximity to the baronial keep of its founders — 
the Forresters — the Church of Corstorphine was erected in 1429. 
Its founder was Sir John Forrester, son of Sir Adam, first possessor 
of Corstorphine, who died 1405. It is therefore in the middle 
period of the collegiate church group, founded at the time of the 
full flow of middle pointed work. We naturally look for a con- 
sistent expression of the features of that period, but shall find, 
however, on examining its somewhat meagre details, that those 
approach more nearly the character of the third pointed period 
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than is usually the case. It is to be noted, however, that the dates 
assigned to many of the collegiate churches refer to the time when 
they were created collegiate, the actual erection of the edifice as a 
parish church or otherwise being frequently much earlier. Most of 
the collegiate churches are of cruciform outline, following in this 
the earlier church plans, but many remain in an incomplete form. 
Like Seton, St Monance, Crichton, and others, Corstorphine had no 
extension westward beyond the transepts ; but a peculiarity of the 
Corstorphine plan is that the transepts are placed at the extreme west 
end of the nave, beyond this projects a tower. West end attached 
towers are not uncommon, Linlithgow and Stirling forming examples, 
but we have no other instances in Scotland of a like construction. 




CORSTORPHINE CHURCH. 

In plan the original church comprised : — nave, 50 feet long, 
18 feet wide; north and south transepts each 18 feet projection, 
and 15 feet wide; chancel extending 25 feet eastward beyond the 
nave and 22 feet wide ; being thus wider than the nave by four feet, 
and in that respect unusual. It is also higher to the ridge than 
the nave. Whilst in this example we have, in its original form, 
practically a complete church ; those who have examined Seton and 
the other similar examples named, may remember that they are 
.without the naves, having only choir and transepts with an elonga- 
tion forming the chancel. The intermediate arch in this example 
marks the distinction. 
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To a lack of sympathy with what perhaps we now venerate, 
together with a want of knowledge of the forms and characteristics 
of Mediaeval architecture, the structure owes its present deformed 
expression. At no time could the edifice claim to have been more 
than quaint in its details ; a quaintness which, though interesting 
to many, can never place the design among the class of works for 
study. Its foundation in 1429 was at a time when Scotland's 
internal troubles were no more than over, when she, having lost 
pace with England in architectural progress, lost likewise the art 
of church building, and in her new efforts, had to fall back on the 
remains of ecclesiastical architecture in her niidst. It is on that 
account perhaps, that we find so great an infusion of earlier and 
well-known details in the collegiate churches of this period — the 
15th century — compared however, with the refined forms and details 
of the earlier examples, they exhibit a great lack of skill. To this, 
Corstorphine Kirk is no exception, for all around, inside and out, 
the forms are of mixed style, and the details mark a decided 
decline. As a type, however, it will repay some examination. 

In addition to the parts of the plan already noted, there is a 
sacristy building of two floors on the north side of the chancel. 
The lower or priests' chamber is nearly on a level with the chancel 
floor ; the upper, probably the muniment room, being about nine 
feet above. The tower at the west end is almost directly in axis 
with the nave, and projecting westward from it is a porch, con- 
sidered by some to have been an oratory, and by others, a galilee. 
Taking the plan as a whole, it will be noted that all the original 
parts seem to belong to the foundation of 1429. About 1828 the 
nave was duplicated by an addition on the north side, and at the 
same time the original windows of the nave were renewed, though 
there seems no reason to doubt that the new are on the lines of the 
original. 

The nave is small in area and comparatively narrow, suggesting 
the conclusion that the church being in a somewhat thinly populated 
rural district, did not require a large congregational area. The nave 
offers nothing of special interest in its present condition, and probably 
at no time did it express much more. There is no suggestion of a 
groined roof, or even a stone arch covering having originally formed 
part of the construction. 

The south transept whose floor is about twenty inches above the 
nave floor, contains, under the window, a recess with a panelled ped- 
estal tomb supporting the recumbent effigy of a knight (Sir Alexander 
Forrester, died 1461, son of Sir John II.), under an angular headed 
recess. In each of the panels are shields bearing the Forrester arms 
(the three hunting horns to be seen in several instances distributed over 
the building), one of the shields bearing the Forrester arms impaling 
St Clair of Orkney, as may be recognised in the well-known engrailed 
cross of St Clair, so conspicuous all over the design of Roslin Chapel, 
which was founded, by the St Clairs in 1446. In the chancel, there 
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are on the north side two similar tomb recesses, containing life size 
figures of knights in plate armour, and ladies richly apparelled, all 
devoutly posed. In front are armorial shields. The westmost of 
the tombs is that of Sir John Forrester, who died 1440, and one of 
his wives. The five panels in front have shields, the first, third, and 
fifth, bearing the Forrester arms, and the second and fourth, the 
Forrester arms impaling the St Clairs of Orkney and of Stewart 
respectively. The eastmost tomb is that of Sir John Forrester who 
died 1454. 

The monuments bear rather more detail than the building itself, 
but the mouldings are coarse and common-place. The site of the 
altar has been obliterated by the perforation of the east wall to form 
a doorway under the east window. On the south side of the modern 
door is a decorated tablet recording the foundation and dedication 
of the fabric, and may be translated: — 

" This collegiate church was commenced in the year of our Lord 
1429, and in that year Master Nicholas Bannatyne was Provost here 
and lies below. He died in the year of our Lord 147- Commem- 
oration of him and his successors will be celebrated on 14th June 
annually for which an annual rent of £,10 is set apart from the 
lands of the North Kirk, Cramond. Pray for their Souls.'' 

On the south wall is a large shallow recess with sedilia, under a 
triple ogee canopy, groined underneath, but all very much mutilated. 
The sediliae are on one level, about ten inches from the present floor, 
but which is about one foot higher than the original. On the same 
wall, but east of the sediliae, is a piscina with scalloped basin (of 
which the projecting half has been cut away), and finished at top 
with a rudely formed and moulded canopy projecting over in semi- 
circular form. In the recess a credence shelf is constructed at about 
thirteen inches above the piscina — a combination, of which few 
examples remain in Scotland. An hour glass, doubtless at one time 
an active property of the church, is here preserved on a carved 
bracket, attached beyond reach, on the south wall. A carved chair — 
a recent acquisition — placed in the chancel, was made from oak 
grown upon the lands adjoining, pertaining to the old provostry. 
The chancel is devoid of architectural detail of its own, the roof 
being simply vaulted with masonry of very ordinary construction. 
The sacristy occupies the most usual position on the north side of 
the chancel, from which it enters by a plain square-headed door 
placed between the monumental recesses already noted. In its 
present condition, the sacristy is scarcely recognisable as a part of 
the original church. 

From the sacred retreat of the clergy, it is now debased to the 
uses of a coal cellar and boiler house. The interior area has been 
excavated several feet and the walls underfooted in anything but a 
reverent fashion, to afford a means of supplying for modem times 
the warmth and comfort, which religious zeal enabled the worshippers 
to dispense with in Mediaeval days. 

L 
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The sacristy is, however, still interesting. It possesses the priest's 
private altar table, a heavily chamfered slab projecting from the 
sill of the east window, also a large projecting bason stone, forming 
a kind of piscina, but not so finished as these usually are, with a 
square recess in the wall behind it. It is lighted by the window on 
the east wall, and also by one on the north wall. At about 7'6" from 
the floor line, there is a series of stone corbels evidently to support 
an intermediate floor, the probable existence of which at one time 
is confirmed by upper windows traceable, though now built up, on 
the east and west walls. 

No trace of an outside door to the sacristy is visible, but such 
seldom existed. Indeed, the whole church in its early condition 
seems to have been singularly free from outside doors, the only one 
traceable being that in the tower. On the exterior of the east gable, 
above the window, is a corbelled and canopied niche. Among the 
various reasons which have been assigned for its existence are, that 
it was a niche for a figure of the Virgin, or of St John the Baptist, 
to whom the church was dedicated. 

There is an old endowment, however, known as the " Lamp Acre" 
situated about two miles nearer Edinburgh, and the produce of 
which was set aside for the upkeep of a lamp, which, when the land 
between Edinburgh and Corstorphine was little better than a morass 
by the wanderings of the Water of Leith, was set up somewhere 
about the Church. Many writers state the lamp to have hung in the 
niche to illumine the Saint's shrine, and the old Statistical Account of 
1795 says it is not long since the pulley for supporting it was taken 
down. It is difficult from the level of the ground to trace the form 
of the underside of the canopy, but so far as is possible to see, the 
soffit seems hollowed out in radiating channels exactly as the basin 
stone of a piscina. 

In coming to a conclusion, the convenience of access to trim a 
lamp at that exposed elevation should be considered ; if for a shrine, 
a lamp right above the head of the saint would not give the face the 
illumination required. As an architectural feature the niche is 
frequently met with in that situation, and, as in other instances, it 
likely contained the figure of a saint. Doubtless further inquiry 
must be instituted for the actual position of the lamp. The income 
of the "Lamp Acre" was, after the Reformation, diverted to some other 
purpose. In 1646 it became an emolument of the parish school- 
master, who, in addition to the 100 merks of salary, was to have a 
house and yard in the town of Corstorphine, "and an acre of land 
lying bewest the Cowesbrigge (Coltbridge) upon the south side of the 
little house that stands in the wayside, commonly called the " Lamp 
Aiker," within the parochin of St Cuthbert."* In 1795 the Lamp 
Acre still formed part of the emoluments of the school master. 
In 1839 it was feued for one boll each of wheat, oats, and barley, 
and is said still to go to augment the schoolmaster's salary. 

* Calder Ross. ** Notes and Queries," September 1892. 
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Wednesday, - - - loth May. 

PRESIDENTS VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 

(Mr W. W. Robertson.) 

A T this hour I shall only trouble you with a few remarks about 
our own Association, and on one or two questions which 
closely affect us. First, I refer for a few minutes to a question out- 
side our Association, but of some interest to Scottish architects. 

When about three years ago, the Royal Scottish Academy applied 
to Her Majesty for a new charter, a feeling was widely expressed 
among architects that the Academy had not, in later years at least, 
sufficiently recognised architecture as one of the arts it was established 
to foster, and had but very feebly attempted to realise its orginal 
aims as a centre of education and influence for all the fine arts. More 
than this, it was felt that an Academy which did not number among 
its members a single practising architect had really no right to 
announce itself to the world, as the Royal Scottish Academy of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. The result was a petition to 
the Privy Council, signed by an overwhelming majority of the 
Architects of Scotland, praying that before a new charter was granted, 
a public enquiry should be held at which the architects should 
be heard in support of their views. I honestly believe and assert 
that this step was prompted by no feeling of hostility to the Academy, 
but by a genuine desire to see it assume its proper place as an 
Academy of all the fine arts, but it certainly bore the aspect of 
a hostile move, and was perhaps unavoidably accompanied and 
followed by heated discussions. Into these discussions I have no 
intention of entering ; my purpose is certainly not to fan the embers 
of a dead controversy ; but I think I may say without offence that 
on both sides, there was a fair proportion of what is usually termed 
plain speaking. If the architects charged the Academy with ignoring 
them and their art, the Academy retorted by the charge, that the 
architects boycotted or neglected the Academy, and if the architects 
showed a strong distrust of the management of the Academy, the 
Academy in its turn showed no great love for the architects. 

When after considerable delay the new charter was granted without 
the prayer of the petitioning architects being acceded to, we cer- 
tainly experienced a feeling of disappointment, and most of us must 
have feared that our action had been altogether fruitless. Looking 
back to-day, we can see that it was not fruitless. Eighteen months 
ago there was not a single architect within the Academy, to-day there 
are nine. Is there any doubt that this change is — I will not say 
due, but— in part due to the apparently unavailing protests of two 
or three years ago ? They at least, to quote a now historical simile, 
played the part of the chapel bell, in calling the attention of the 
public and of the Academy itself to the unsatisfactory state of things. 
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and helped the Academy to realise what was due at once to our 
art and to the interests of the Academy. I do not say this by way 
of detracting from the grace of the Academy's recent action, on the 
contrary I have introduced the subject, that on this the first fitting 
opportunity, I may make public acknowledgement of the fact, that, 
at the close of a somewhat embittered controversy, as soon as its 
hands were free, the Academy set itself as far as was in its power, 
and to the best of its judgment, to redress one of the evils complained 
of, and, without allowing any recollection of the recent conflict to 
influence its choice, took to its bosom some of the leaders of what 
I suppose we may call the architectural opposition. Whatever may 
be our individual views as to the possibilities of an organisation like 
the Academy, I think we should give a word of appreciative recogni- 
tion to this action, I for one cordially do so and wish for the 
Academy a career of increased and increasing prosperity. 

We may, I think, note with satisfaction before we pass from the 
subject, that of the nine architect associates, four are Ex-Presidents 
of this Association ; Mr Blanc, Mr Washington Browne, Mr Kinross, 
and Mr David Robertson. 

The election and presence in the Academy of nine architects is 
a guarantee that architecture will never again be entirely ignored ; 
but I should misrepresent the movement of the architects in the 
matter of the new charter, if I left it to be supposed that it was 
simply one for the admission of some of their number within the 
sacred precincts of the Academy. The great object was the increase 
of the eflficiency of the Academy as an agency for the advancement 
of art. We shall look with interest to see what the Academy does 
with its increased powers for teaching, and in other ways promoting 
the fine arts. We do not doubt its desire to make good use of these 
powers, but, considering its limited resources and the difficulties, 
which undoubtedly lie in the way, I fear we need not be surprised 
if there is no very early visible progress in this direction. 

I turn with pleasure to say a few words about an educational 
institution quite outside the Academy's sphere of action, and one in 
which our Association is deeply interested, the New School of 
Applied Art which owes its origin to the suggestion of our Member 
and Ex-President, Mr MacGibbon, and has from the outset been pro- 
moted mainly by members of the Association, who have supported 
it both with time and money. Through the generosity of the Town 
Council in assigning it a portion of the residue grant, it has secured 
the nucleus at least, of an equipment far beyond what was at first 
hoped for. The Board of Manufactures has provided the accom- 
modation and administration. A staff of four most able teachers is 
at work, and Dr Rowand Anderson, who has spared no effort to 
promote its interests, is carrying on the work of supervision and 
direction. It has thus been set on foot under auspices more favour- 
able than were at first even hoped for. What of its success ? I am 
glad to say, that has exceeded our most sanguine anticipations. It is 
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too soon yet, to speak of results ; but at the close of the first winter 
session it was announced, that the students had numbered 68, 
completely filling the school, and that of these 68 as many as 40 had 
intimated their intention of taking the four years' course. The school 
has been visited by deputations from distant towns who have ex- 
pressed themselves highly satisfied with what they have seen; and 
altogether, even in its infancy, it gives promise of developing into 
a great institution, which shall provide invaluable and otherwise un- 
attainable training for many young men, and shall prove itself a great 
force in the future developments of applied art in Scotland. 

My object in introducing this subject now, is not merely to tell 
what I am sure you are glad to hear, but to address a word of 
appeal to those members whom my voice may reach. I say first to 
the elder members practising architecture or the subsidiary arts. 
" Dearly beloved brethren, suffer the word of exhortation " I want 
to urge on you that you should encourage your young men to study 
in this school, nay, further, that you should urge them to do so, 
I go so far as to say, that if necessary you should insist on, and in 
making engagements stipulate for, their doing so. If, as some have 
done, you assist them to do so, as for example, by letting half the time 
spent in the school be deducted from their working hours, I believe 
you will do them a great service, and be amply repaid yourselves by 
the more intelligent and artistic work, which they will soon be capable 
of under the influence of the systematic training of the school. 

Of our younger members many are already working in the school, 
and to them I need say nothing, but if there be any here hesitating, 
or any thinking nothing about it, I say to them in one word, do 
not despise your opportunities. I do not speak to you of the prizes 
offered ; or of the fact that in a little, the school will find itself com- 
pelled to select its pupils so that only those best qualified will be 
admitted, and the having studied in the school will in itself be a 
distinction ; or of the fact that employers, will naturally turn to the 
school, when they want specially qualified assistants ; I simply say, 
you have here opportunities of training such as can be had no- 
where else, such as we of an elder generation would have given 
much to possess, and if you do not go to the work of your life better 
equipped than we were, the fault will be your own. 

I come now to say a few words about what must always be an 
interesting subject to us, the position and prospects of our own Associa- 
tion. This session marks a new era in our history, we have started 
in new premises with increased responsibilities, and I hope that 
when the transition stage is fairly passed, we shall be able to give 
much increased advantages to our members. The idea of having 
in this central position a room, where members of the Association 
can come at any hour of the day, and in some measure of comfort 
consult the professional papers, and the books in the library has 
been only in part realised, but after the report we • have just had 
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from our esteemed Honorary Librarian, 1 am justified in saying that 
its realisation is at hand. 

Our Work Classes have, as was to be expected, suffered from the 
demands on the time of our younger members made by the School 
of Applied Art. The idea, when the Association lent its hearty 
and thoroughgoing support to the School of Applied Art, was that 
these classes would be merged in that school, and although this was 
not done during the present session, the continuance was in a 
measure experimental. The session's experience, and the fiact that 
the one class which was distinctly successful was that of Surveying 
and Levelling, will during the recess receive the most careful 
attention of the Work Class Committee, in considering how far, and 
in what direction it is desirable- to continue these classes. 

Our Visits continue to be a most popular part of the Association's 
work, and I am sure by no means the least useful; we have been 
received everywhere in the very kindest way, and having been 
present at every visit except one, I may say that I was very much 
struck with the cordial reception which we met with everywhere. 
We have been very fortunate in our conductors, and each visit has 
been not only a pleasant little excursion, but an opportunity of 
obtaining much solid information for those who care to gather it. 

A good deal of what is of permanent interest in these excursions 
is recorded in our " Transactions," and I would draw attention to the 
fact that some of the numbers are extremely valuable and certain 
to continue so, and that members might with great advantage secure 
extra copies while they are to be had, for their own use or for 
circulation among their friends. 

I think our Meetings during the past session have been more than 
usually interesting, and the attendance has been generally good 
although not always such as the lecturer deserved. 

I have been much struck with the excellence of the illustrations. 
Six of the subjects dealt with have been very fully and beautifully 
illustrated ; five of them by lime-light views. No one who is present 
at a lecture on an architectural subject, which is so illustrated, can 
fail to be impressed with the immense advantage which these lantern 
views present, in enabling every member of a large audience to 
follow the lecturer's description, and appreciate his points, with an 
ease and certainty which no series of specially prepared drawings, 
however elaborate, could ensure. 

A member of the Association who is an enthusiastic photographer, 
assures me that it is very easy to take these lantern slides, that the 
amount of baggage imposed on the pedestrian is perfectly inconsider- 
able, and that often when considerations of weather or lack of time 
render sketching almost an impossibility, the camera will with very 
little trouble enable the student to carry away a most useful reminder 
of what he has seen. He considers the camera a most valuable 
adjunct to the sketch book, and is willing to produce his sketch 
books to show that his use of the camera has not made him neglect 
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his pencil. Of course you all know to whom I allude — Mr Blanc — 
so long President of the Photographic Society. 

We have had occasional little breezy discussions at our meetings. 
I am glad of this. I wish we had a little more of them. A member 
of this Association lately expressed to me his opinion that such 
discussions did no earthly good whatever, and nothing ever came 
of mere talk. I must say I do not agree with him. I have a 
profound belief in the truth expressed by the Hebrew sage, " Iron 
sharpeneth iron — so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend." I think what I may call the great discussion of the session, 
shows that even architects can discuss in the keenest way, questions 
of very great moment, in which they hold most diverse opinions 
without impairing in the slightest degree their mutual confidence 
and esteem. I wish to make a confession. 

When I selected as the subject of my opening remarks, "Our 
Duty in respect of Ancient Buildings," I did so, not merely because 
of the importance of the subject, but in the hope that it would 
prove, provocative of discussion. How amply my anticipations 
were realised in this respect the Association knows. Directly or 
indirectly, either explicitly or by implication the question has been 
the subject of three meetings, and if I refer to it again in the last 
hour of the session, it is not with the view of prolonging the dis- 
cussion, which would, I think, be altogether unseemly on my part ; 
but with the view of ascertaining, if possible, the net result of the 
discussion. One result of discussion is the directing of atten- 
tion to, and the stimulating of thought upon the subject discussed. 
This, I believe, is always a gain, apart altogether from the promul- 
gation of particular views, but such results we can hardly pretend 
to estimate. The question which I rather propose to myself is 
where has the discussion left the subject? Have we made any 
progress towards a clearer or more united understanding of it? 
The immediate visible result of all discussion is to emphasise and 
possibly exaggerate differences of opinion; but if we fight not to 
achieve a barren dialectic victory, but with a sincere desire to strike 
out some sparks of truth, there should come a time when we can 
look impartially back upon the discussion, and see whether it has 
resulted in any modification of belief, or any definition or ex- 
position of beliefs formerly held, but perhaps not very clearly or 
consciously held. 

Looking back on the discussion with this desire, I must say that 
I think it has been most fruitful, and that although there was the 
freeest expression of differences the debate disclosed an amount 
of agreement, which on my part, at least, was altogether unexpected, 
and was as gratifying as it was unexpected. I place first our absolute 
unanimity as to the great value of our old buildings, the necessity of 
fostering an enlightened appreciation of them, and the paramount 
duty of preservation. I repeat, the paramount duty of preservation^ 
if I may quote myself — "preservation, under the most favourably 
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circumstances possible, for the longest period possible, and for the 
instruction and delight of the greatest number possible." On this 
there was no breath of disagreement, and I must say I attach the 
greatest importance to this, because if we have a deep love and 
tenderness for our old buildings, and a sense of the paramount 
duty of preservation, I am satisfied we shall never go very far 
or irremediably wrong, and these two principles are, I think, so 
living and active, that if they are clearly recognised they will 
eventually expel from our creed all that is incompatible with them. 

I think that the discussion was useful as a means of emphasising 
the great advance, nay the revolution which has taken place in our 
ideas of restoration. The word indeed was always a doubtful one, 
and is now quite inapplicable. The history of so-called restoration 
during the nineteenth century, when it comes to be written will 
be a curious one. 

We have the first period when the restorers ruthlessly destroyed 
the old work, and substituted work of their own, bearing no resem- 
blance to it. Such was the first restoration of St Giles', and we 
all agree in condemning that. 

We have the second period when the restorers, still making 
very free with the old work, endeavoured to make their new work 
as like the old work as possible, and indeed aimed at making it 
indistinguishable. This was the period of falsification and con- 
fusing the record of ancient buildings, and might be divided into 
several sub-periods, according to the advancing degree of skill in 
the execution of such forgeries. I think our debate would not 
have been without result, at least from my point of view, if it 
had produced nothing more than Dr Anderson's explicit and un- 
qualified condemnation of such architectural forgeries. 

Coming close down to our own times we have the third period 
of restoration, when the desirability of retaining the old work intact 
and uninjured was admitted in word and denied in deed, because 
along with it was the incompatible idea that every sign of decay on 
an old building was an insult and a disgrace to it, that it must be 
patched and scraped and polished, and the roughnesses rubbed off, 
and the wrinkles smoothed out, until in the process we lost the 
venerable face of our old friend, and such work as remained of the 
masters, " what their hands handled, and their strength wrought, and 
their eyes beheld," This I am confident is the popular idea of 
restoration still, and although it was not explicitly condemned in the 
debate, I think it was condemned by implication, and certainly 
most emphatically in the extension of the debate, as I may call the 
account given us of the restoration of Dunblane Cathedral. You 
will remember how carefully every fragment of the old work, which 
it was possible to preserve, is preserved there, and no attempt made 
to smooth out the wrinkles. 

This brings me almost back to my starting point — preservation as 
the paramount idea. It has evidently been the paramount idea at 
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Dunblane, and that is why I say that work almost marks an era in 
the history of restorations. The principle once admitted would soon 
be found to be a far reaching one, and if it were only taken as the 
leading idea in all other restorations, that the object is not to make 
a pretty building, or a snug respectable proper building, or even a 
fine building, but simply to preserve the building that is there, it 
would be worth not one discussion but twenty to attain such a result. 
It would only remain to get quit for ever of the discredited word 
" restoration," and perhaps some happy thought will supply a suitable 
term for the new process. 

But what are the differences, which the discussion disclosed? 
These I think, showed more in the application of the principles 
than in the principles themselves. In respect of ruins, all agreed 
that any picturesqueness supposed to attach to their ruined state, 
was not a valid argument for keeping them ruinous. All agreed 
that there are cases, where destruction and ruin have proceeded 
so far that restoration is impossible, and all that can be done 
is to guard and preserve the fragments that remain, such a case is 
that of the Chapel Royal at Holy rood. Other cases there are where 
decay has not proceeded so far, when there was general agreement 
that the building should be at least roofed as indeed the most 
certain way of ensuring its preservation. Where we should differ 
would be in placing the dividing line, and there can be no reason 
for denying that in special cases we might and probably would differ 
as to the application of these principles. Even here, I believe we 
could perhaps agree on some such statement, as that where the loss 
of old work by necessary destruction or reconstruction in the process 
of so called restoration more than counterbalances the gain by 
increased preservation, restoration is inadmissible. 

In the case of old buildings continuing in use, another difference 
of opinion emerges, viz., on the point how far alterations rendered 
necessary by changing uses should be allowed to interfere with the old 
work. Heriot's Hospital was mentioned as an example of an old 
building adapted to the i;equirements of a modern school with a 
large technical department, without injury to any valuable part of 
the old fabric. This is just such a case as I would choose to press 
the point on. As a matter of fact the practical class rooms, work- 
shops, etc., are not in the old building, but in a new building at a 
distance, where the exigences of ample lighting, etc., can be fully 
met, and the question arises, how far would the custodiers of a 
building like Heriot's Hospital, be justified in altering the character 
of their building to meet such requirements had convenience required 
the placing of these class rooms and workshops in it. I do not 
discuss the question, I simply advert to it, as one on which differ- 
ences appeared. Looking back on what I think was a discussion of 
some importance, I think we may say that our agreements certainly 
far outweighed our differences, and that the discussion was by no 
means fruitless. 
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Saturday, - - - 3rd June 1893. 

The Annual Excursion of the Association was made on the above date to 
Cupar- Fife, from whence Visits were paid to Dairsie, Craighall, Struthers, 
and Scotstarvit. The cordial thanks of the Association are due to the 
Rev. John Scoular for permission to see Cupar Parish Church ; to 
John Jamieson, Esq. for admission to Preston Lodge ; the Rev. Robert 
Wright for liberty to examine Dairsie Church ; H. W. Hope, Esq. 
of Luffness for access to Craighall ; and David Wemyss, Esq. of Wemyss 
Hall, per David Osborne, Esq., Writer, Cupar-Fife, for admission to 
Scotstarvit Tower. 

ANNUAL EXCURSION. 

THE Members of the Edinburgh Architectural Association had 
their Annual Excursion on Saturday, making Cupar their 
centre. They visited several interesting places in the town and 
locality, commencing with the Old Church of Cupar, erected by 
the Priory of St Andrews in 141 5, and of which some fragments 
still remain, including part of the nave arcade, and north aisle, 
with a north-west tower, the spire of which was added in 1620 by 
William Scott, the minister of the parish. After inspecting these 
and the old tombs with their recumbent figures, Preston Lodge, 
the residence of John Jamieson, Esq., solicitor, Cupar, was next 
visited. It is a charming residence of the 17th century, and one 
of the earliest examples of a type of house which afterwards became 
common in Scotland, with most of the fireplaces in the inside walls 
and raised up into one great stalk in the centre of the roof. In the 
external design of the house there is a most ingenious adaptation 
of the details of the Renaissance, then making its influence felt in 
the architecture of Scotland. The date on the building is 1622. 
But the principal feature in the house is the staircase, constructed of 
timber, and still in perfect preservation. It is perhaps one of the 
finest things of the kind of this material and age now remaining in 
Scotland. After a walk through the gardens and an inspection of 
the old pillared gateway, with the moat of Cupar behind, the party 
proceeded in brakes to Dairsie Church and Castle, a few miles 
east from Cupar, passing over the old bridge of Dairsie, built, as is 
supposed from the initials and arms, by James Beaton, Archbishop 
of St Andrews, between 1522 and 1539; but there certainly was an 
earlier bridge, as one summer day in 1496, as the king journeyed 
from St Andrews to Stirling, he passed over it, and the Lord High 
Treasurer records the sum of viijd. as given " to ane pur wif at the 
brig of Dersie as the King raid by." 

The Church of Dairsie was built by Archbishop Spottiswoode in 
16 1 6 "upon his own charges," as his biographer tells us, and in its 
external appearance it still remains very much as he left it. Standing 
on the top of a gentle eminence, with its quaint spirelet overtopping 
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the trees, with the ruined castle alongside, it is a conspicuous object 
in the well cultivated and varied landscape, it would be much more 
familiar to travellers than it is if the railway connecting the two great 
bridges of the Forth and Tay did not, just opposite Dairsie plunge 
into a deep cutting, so that only a momentary glance is obtained. 

On the overthrow of Episcopacy in this country the good old 
Archbishop fled to London where he died, and was buried in West- 
minster. It followed, as a matter of ecclesiastical human nature, 
that the Church erected by Spottiswoode should be thoroughly swept 
and purged and brought to the same level to which a previous gen- 
eration had reduced the churches at the Reformation, and in the 
presbytery of Cupar most willing agents were to be found. It is only 
from their description of what they did that we learn how rich and 
rare were the adornments of this little church. Its heraldic em- 
blazonments, its " glorious purtition wall of timber " declared to be 
" superstitious," the " crosier staffes," the " ornaments of some desks, 
and above the great door of the quire the whole were swept away 
" Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown." 

A visit was paid to the ruined castle of Dairsie adjoining. There 
is no account of the building of the castle, but judging from its style 
as an example of the Z plan, it was probably not erected before the 
1 6th century, and it is almost certain that it was not within the walls 
now standing that a meeting of Parliament was held in 1335, to resist 
the advancing power of Edward III. Dairsie was in the possession 
of the Learmonth family from the early years of the i6th century, 
and remained in their possession for about 100 years, and in all 
probability the castle was erected by some member of that family. 

The members of the Association next proceeded in a southerly 
direction towards Ceres, through the beautiful den of Dura, passing 
the hamlet of Pitscottie, a name recalling to all readers of Scottish 
history the quaint chronicler of the i6th century, familiarly known 
from the name of his patrimonial estate as "Pitscottie." A short time 
was spent in Ceres, when its churchyard and tombs were inspected. 

The party continued their drive to Craighall Castle, remarkable 
as one of the earliest examples in Scotland of the introduction 
of the full-blown architecture of the Renaissance alongside of that 
native to the soil. The original castle consisted of a long, narrow 
building with a projecting wing at each end in the form of lofty 
towers adorned in the Scottish manner with round turrets at the 
angles. In 1691, as an inscription testifies, these wings were 
connected by the Renaissance addition just referred to. This 
consists of a rusticated basement, with open arched galleries above, 
the whole being crowned with a curved pediment containing the 
arms of the Hope family. Half a century before this time Craig- 
hall was acquired by the well-known King's advocate (as the office 
of lord advocate was then designated) Sir Thomas Hope, ancestor 
of the Hopetoun family, an account of whose life has frequently 
been written, and of whom numerous notices will be found in 
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the histories of Edinburgh; indeed, it is only within the last few 
years that his town residence in the Cowgate has been removed, 
and in the staircase of the new Free Library there will be found 
built into the wall, the doorway of this house with the inscription 
TECVM HABiTA, 1616, and at Whitehouse, near Cramond, in the 
gatehouse leading to Craighall Castle there still remains a quaint 
memorial of Sir Thomas, dated 1637. He had a great love for 
Craighall as is shown by the frequent reference to the place in his 
diary, and it must have. been pleasant then as now to change the 
comforts of the Cowgate, for the fresh beauties of Craighall, and 
a more charming place for a country residence it would be hard 
to find throughout the wide expanse of Fife. After lingering over 
the quaint architectural features of the house and its delightful 
situation a start was made for Struthers Castle, a place of many 
memories and for centuries the chief residence of the Lords Lindsay, 
now a scattered fragmentary ruin open to all the winds of heaven ; 
yet crowned heads have lived within its walls. Randolph writes to 
his mistress ("State Papers Relating to Scotland", vol. i.) on. the 5th 
February 1565 that Mary was leading a "merry life in St Andrews," 
and two days later she writes a letter to Elizabeth, dated from 
Struthers, advocating the cause of some of her poor subjects who 
had been spoiled by English pirates. Nearly 90 years later 
Charles II. spent some time here, and many indications besides 
the extent of the ruins point to the conclusion that Struthers was 
once considered to be a castle of importance. It was held by 
Cromwell's troops for a considerable time, and in 1584, when extreme 
measures were being taken with the Ruthven raiders, the King with 
the consent of the privy council ordered Lord Lindsay to surrender 
the houses and fortalices of the Byris and Strutheris to the King's 
officers within twenty-four hours of being charged to do so. But the 
chief memory and glory of Struthers is in its connection with the poet. 
Sir David Lindsay. He was related to the family of Lord Lindsay, 
and was 'a frequent visitor there ; and during his time there lived at 
Struthers for 15 years the valiant Squire Meldrum, between whom 
and Sir David there sprang up a great friendship of which all may 
read in his humorous and most readable poem, called " The Historie 
and Testament of Squyer William Meldrum of Cleish and Bynnis." 
The course of the Squyer was a most stirring one, both at home and 
abroad, and it was after being nearly hacked to pieces between 
Edinburgh and Leith that he found a quiet haven under the pro- 
tection of Lord Lindsay, and here it was about 1533 — 

"At the Struther into Fyfe, 
This nobill Squyer loist his life. 
I pray to Christ for to convoy 
All sic trew luifers to his joy : 
Say ye Amen, for cheritie." 

Writing two hundred years ago. Sir Robert Sibbald refers to 
Struthers "as a large old house, with gardens, great orchards, and 
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vast enclosures and planting/' but since the erection of Crawfurd 
Priory, near Cupar, the place has been abandoned. After a hurried 
inspection of the ruins, the party set out, some walking and some 
driving, to visit the tower of Scotstarvit, situated within sight of 
Struthers, near the summit of a considerable ridge which stretches 
along to the south of Cupar. The view from Scotstarvit is very 
extensive; all the northern part of the fertile plains of Fife by 
Monimail, Auchtermuchty and Falkland, lies before one, and the 
lofty tower is a most conspicuous object to all passengers on the 
railway. 

The tower of Scotstarvit is a perfect example of a Scottish keep, 
a lofty square building with one room on each floor, with a wind- 
ing stair in a turret projecting at one corner. The place is one of 
considerable strength, being arched with stone on two floors. No 
one looking at Scotstarvit would suppose it to be other than the 
residence of some moss-trooping, roistering, country laird, yet the 
man who erected it and lived in it had enlightened views, a man of 
letters and encouraging all such, and to such an extent that Nisbet in 
his "Heraldry" remarks that his house (this gaunt tower) was like a 
college from the numbers of learned men who frequented it. Sir John 
Scot had ideas far before his time ; he projected and in part executed 
a Statistical Account of Scotland. An idea, the utility of which was 
not fully perceived for 150 years after his death, when Sir John 
Sinclair after great labour with the assistance of the parish ministers 
brought out his work. Scot also tried to enlist the clergy of his 
time through the General Assembly, but he got only promises there ; 
two clergymen, however, whom he apparently paid, rendered great 
assistance. They were Timothy Pont, and Gordon of Rothiemay. 

Scot was obliged to go to Amsterdam to get his book published, 
it formed a part of a scheme for a kind of Gazeteer of the World, 
and is known as Blaeu's Atlas. From the same press (Blaeu's) he 
issued a collection in two volumes of Latin poems by Scottish poets, 
but undoubtedly the work by which he is best known is The 
Staggering State of Scottish Statesmen by Sir John Scot of Scots- 
tarvit," and probably most people have contented themselves with 
reading the strange title without venturing on its contents — Carlyle 
says of it : " It is not a satire at all, but a homily on life's nothingness 
enforced by examples ; gives in brief compass, not without a rude 
laconic geniality, the cream of Scotch biographic history in that age, 
and unconsciously a curious self-portrait withal." 

On the battlements of the castle and on the quaint fireplace of 
the great hall, there are the arms and initials of Sir John and of his 
wife. Dame Anna Drummond, a sister of the poet Drummond of 
Hawthornden. Drummond often visited his brother-in-law, and he 
is known to have written several things at Scotstarvit. After a 
minute inspection of the old tower the party proceeded down the 
hill to Cupar where they had dinner together, and then back to 
Edinburgh by train. 
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£19 
97 



14 5 o 



Together £i2() 
Sum 



III. Interest on Bank Account :— 

7. On Ordinary Members' Account. 
On Current Account with National Securities Savings 

Bank, for year to 20th November 1892 £2 6 5 

2. On Life Members^ Account. 
On Current Account with National Securities Savings 

Bank, for year to 20th November 1892 233 

Sum • 

IV. Fees from Work Classes : — 

Fees received per Convener £2 2 6 

Less his outlays 091 

Remains • 

V. Miscellaneous Receipt: — 

Received from Secretary for List of Members, Transactions, etc. 



I 5 



ABSTRACT OF THE TREASURER'S ACCOUNT. 

CHARGE. 

I. Balances at close of Session 1891-92: — 

Balance due on Account Current with National Securities Savings 

Bank, Ordinary Members* Fund £l^ 11 n 

Less due to Treasurer o 10 

Remains 

Balance on Account Current with National Securities Savings Bank, 
Life Members* Fund 

II. Subscriptions 

(1) Arrears at close of Session 1891-92 £2^) o o 

Less struck ofif as irrecoverable 14 15 o 

Remains 

(2) Subscriptions for Session 1892-93: — 

1. Senior Ordinary Members. 
243 Members at close of Session 1891-92. 

30 New Members admitted during 1892-93. 

273 

22 Members resigned, etc. 

251 Senior Members, @ 10/ £^2<^ 10 o 

Less one Member paid in advance 1890-91 o 10 o 

Remains 

2. Junior Ordinary Members. 
19 Members at close of Session 1891-92. 

2 New Members admitted during 1892-93. 
21 

5 Members resigned, etc. 

16 Junior Members, @ 5s 

J. Life Members. 
15 Members at close of Session 1891-92. 
I Member deceased. 

14 Life Members. 
281 Total Membership of the Association. 



143 5 



4 9 
2 8 



Sum of the Charge .^327 19 6 
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ABSTRACT OF THE TREASURER'S ACCOUNT. 

DISCHARGE. 

I. Expenses of Management: — 

1. Gas and Insurance, £0 15 10 

2. Printing and Stationery 23 14 6 

3. Expense of Removal to New Rooms 10 7 6 

4. Illustrations at Lectures 7 7 o 

5. Secretary's and Treasurer's Postages and Incidental Expenses 14 17 6 

Sum 2 4 

II. Payments to School of Applied Art :— 

Annual Subscription £fio o o 

Donation voted by Association from Life Members* 

Fund 50 o o 

Sum no o o 

III. Expenses of Library :— 

Bookbinding and Books £11 5 2 

Less receiv^ for Books sold 2 8 o 

Remains 8 17 2 

IV. Cost of Transactions :— 

Printing Account, ;^37 : 6s., less £1$ : 15s. received 

for Advertisements £21 11 o 

Accounts for Illustrations 20 11 o 

Convener of Committee's outlays o 9 9 

Sum 42 II 9 

V. Work Classes : — 

Prizes for Sessions 1889-90, 1890-91, and 1891-92 12 o o 

VI. Arrears of Subscriptions:— 

Arrears, 1890-91, 1891-92 £4 15 o 

22 Senior Ordinary Members, Session 1892-93 11 o o 

4 Junior Ordinary Members, Do. i o o 

Sum 16 15 o 

VII. Balances at close of Session 1892-93: — 

7. On Account of Ordinary Members* Fund, 
Balance due on Account Current with National Securities 

Savings Bank £2^ 8 7 

Balance in Treasurer's hands 2 o o 

2, On Account of Life Members^ Fund, 
Balance due on Account Current with National Securities 

Savings Bank 49 4 8 

Sura 80 13 3 

Sum of the Discharge ;f 327 19 6 

Balance in favour of Association at close of Session 1891-92 £^^^ 3 4 

Do. Do. Do. 1892-93 80 13 3 

Decrease ;£"95 10 i 
JOHN JOHNSTON, C.A., Treasurer, 

Edinburgh, 6th October 18^3,-^^, have examined the Accounts of the Treasurer of the Associ- 
ation for Session 1802-03, of which the foregoing is an Abstract, and found the same correctly stated, 
and sufficiently vouched and instructed. The Balances due by the National Securities Savings Bank at 
23rd September 1893 on the Ordinary and Life Members' Accounts, including interest to 20th Nov- 
ember 1892, amounted respectively to Twenty-nine pounds eight shillings and sevenpence Sterling 
(;C29:8:7), and Forty-nine pounds four shillings and eightpence Sterling and there 

was a balance due by me Treasurer of Two pounds on the Ordmary Members' Account. 

J. H. TOD, C.A., Auditor, 
HUGH THOMSON, Auditor, 
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REPORT OF LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 

LAST year twenty volumes were reported as missing-, 
five of these have been returned during the Session. 
The books have been gone over most carefully and arranged 
on the shelves, and a new Catalogue has been made. The 
Library is now in working order, and books can be got by 
applying to the hall-keeper. 

The following books have been purchased : — 

* Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain,' Vol. 11. 

* Sketch Book' of the Edinburgh Architectural Association, 2 vols. 
Heraldic Exhibition, Edinburgh, Catalogue, i vol. 

A series of large Photographs in Southern Italy, 2 vols. 

* Sketch Book' of the London Architectural Association (current 

Volume). 

A number of pamphlets, periodicals, and papers found 
lying in the bookcases have been arranged, and are now in 
the bookbinder s hands. On their return they will be added 
to the Catalogue. 

With the approval of the Committee the stock of the 
parts containing illustrations of Fortrose Cathedral have 
been sold and accounted for to the Treasurer. 

THOMAS ROSS, Convener, 



The thanks of the Association are due for the Gifts 
which have been received during the Session, and which are 
intimated below : — 

From Kindred Associations: — 

Columbia College, 105E 14th Street, New York. — Catalogue of Fifth 
Annual Exhibiton. 

London Architectural Association. — ' Proceedings,' and Syllabus. 

Society of Architects, London. — * Proceedings,' etc. 

La Soci^td des Architectes, Lille, France.— * L' Architecture et la Con- 
struction dans le Nord.' 

American Institute of Architects, 1600 Auditorium Tower, Chicago.— 
* Proceedings of the 25th Annual Convention.' 
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From Individual Donors : — 

'Engineers' and Contractors' Diary and Reference Book,'; and 
* Engineers' and Contractors' Illustrated Book of Prices.' 
From Messrs E. & F. N. Spon, Publishers, 125 Strand, London. 

'Comparative Architecture,' pamphlet by Barr Ferree, Esq., 231 Broad- 
way, New York, 

* Guide to the Howff Monuments, Dundee,' from the Author, A. C. Lamb, 
Esq., F.S.A., Scot. 

'Opening Address to the New School of Applied Art,' by R. Rowand 
Anderson, Esq., ll.d., from A. W. Inglis, Esq., Royal Institution. 

Lockwood's * Builder's Price Book for 1893,' from Messrs Crosby Lock- 
wood & Son, 7 Stationers' Hall Court, London, E.C. 
' Land of Scott,' pamphlet from Ralph Richardson, Esq., f.r.s.e. 

'Bauwerke,' von Dr A. Stiiler, i vol. *Ausgefuhrte Bauwerke,' von 

Fr. Hitzig, 5 vols. 'Victoria Theatre in Berlin,' von C. F. 

Langhans, i vol. ' Architectonischer Entwiirfe,' von Leo von 

Klenze, 4 vols.; all from Dr R. Rowand Anderson. 
Catalogue of Scientific and Technical Books, 1893, from Messrs Crosby, 

Lockwood & Sons, London. 
'Dictionary of Architecture and the Allied Arts,' 3 vols, by William 

James Audsley and George Ashdown Audsley, from Dr R. 

Rowand Anderson. 
'The Brown Book' of the London Architectural Association, for years 

1866-92 inclusive, from R. Phene Spiers, Esq., Carlton Chambers, 

London. 



To the following Societies for Annual Reports, viz. : — 

Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 

London Society of Architects. 

Bristol Society of Architects. 

Manchester Society of Architects. 

Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects. 

Royal Scottish Academy. 

Dundee Institute of Architecture, Science, and Art. 
York Architectural Association. 
Glasgow Institute of Architects. 
Manchester Architectural Association. 
Glasgow Architectural Association. 
Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors. 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 
Edinburgh Photographic Society. 

M 
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From the Publishers of the following Journals, for Weekly 
Copies received, viz. : — 

* The Architect,' London. 

* The Builder,' London. 

' The British Architect,' London. 

* The Inland Architect and News Record,' with Photogravure, etc.. 

Plates, Chicago, U.S.A. 

* The North- Western Architect and Building Budget,' with Photo- 

gravure, etc.. Plates, Chicago, U.S.A. ; along with a Series 
of Photo-Gelatine Engravings and Photographs. 

* The Builders' Reporter and Engineering Times,' London. 

T. FAIRBAIRN, 

Honorary Secretary. 



REPORT OF WORK CLASS COMMITTEE. 

THE Work Class Committee beg to report that three 
Classes were held during the past Session. The first 
a Class of Design, the subject being "A School Building," 
conducted by Mr Charles Tweedie; the second a Class for 
the study of Heating and Ventilating of Buildings, conducted 
by Mr David M'Arthy ; and the third a Class for Surveying 
and Levelling, conducted by Mr J. B. Bennett, C.E. 

The first two Classes were very poorly attended, and at 
no meeting were there more than four students present, and 
in consequence of this, notice was given that unless a sufficient 
number enrolled themselves the Classes would be given up. 
In response to this, sixteen students sent in their names for 
the Surveying Class but, at the same time, the notice had no 
effect upon the attendance at the Second Class, which was 
consequently abandoned after the first lecture had been re- 
delivered. 

In the Third Class four lectures were delivered, describing 
the methods of work and the instruments used in surveying, 
and four Saturday afternoon out-door practice meetings were 
held, and these were fairly well attended. Several students 
worked out and sent in to the Conductor, plans and sections 
of the ground surveyed. The Committee are of opinion tliat 
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the time has now arrived when the Association should con- 
sider the advisability of continuing these Work Classes. They 
were instituted to meet a felt want, and the best thanks of the 
Association are due to those gentlemen who have, at con- 
siderable trouble, given their services in the past, but during 
recent years teaching institutions in the city have been so 
thoroughly developed on technical lines that the need for 
such classes is not now so apparent as formerly. There is 
the further difficulty, that in the face of the experience of 
the past session, gentlemen will not be easily induced to 
conduct classes. 

JOHN WATSON, Convener. 



ABSTRACT of the Accounts of the Convener of 
THE Sketch Book Committee for the Period 
ending May 1893. 

CHARGE. 

I. To Balance due on Account Current with National 
Security Savings Bank at close of Session 

1890-91 £2^ 5 7 

II. II Balance due by Canvasser 5 lo o 

III. II Interest on Bank Account — 

November 1891 13 3 

November 1892 o 15 2 

IV. II Realised from Sales of Sketch Books 15 3 o 

" 5 

Sum of the Charge, £<^t 70 

DISCHARGE. 

I. By paid Publishers to Account £10 o o 

II. II Balance due by Canvasser 5 10 o 

III. II Balance due by publishers for 

Sketch Books sold 3 14 o 

4 o 

IV. II Balance due on account current 

with National Security Savings 
Bank at close of Session 

1892-93 12 3 o 

Sum of the Discharge, 7 o 

HIPPOLYTE J. BLANC, Convener. 
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The following was the Syllabus for Session 1892-93 :— 

1892. 

Wednesday, Qlh November — 

Opening Address by the President. 

*Our duty in respect of Ancient Buildings.' 

Monday, 2 1st November — 

Mr G. A. T. MiDDLETON, A.R.I.B.A. (of London). 

'Architects* Tours in Belgium and Brittany.' 

Illustrated by Lantern Fiews. 

Wednesday, 14th December — 

Mr T. Crichton Fulton, Consulting Electrical Engineer. 
*The Electric Lighting of Large Buildings.' 

1893- 

Wednesday, nth January — 

Professor G. Baldwin Brown, m.a. 

* Bronze Doors, including those of Southern Italy.' 

Illustrated by Lantern Vievft. 

Wednesday, 8th February — 

Mr Ai.EX. N. Paterson, m.a., a.r.lb.a. 

* Colour as a means of Architectural Expression.' 

Wednesday, 22nd February — 

Adjourned Discussion on the Presidents Opening Address, 

Saturday, 25th February — 

Visit to S.S.C. Library. 

(By kind permission of John Smart, Esq., President of the S.S.C. Society.) 

Leader^ Mr James B. Dunn. 
Visit to the M'Ewan Hall. 

leader, Dr R. Rowand Anderson. 

Wednesday, 8th March — 

Dr R. Rowand Anderson. 

* Dunblane Cathedral.' 

Saturday, 25th March — 

Visit to Glasgow Municipal Buildings. 
(By kind permission of the Right Hon. the Lord Provost and Magistrates of Glasgow.) 
Visit to Glasgow Cathedral. 

(By kind permission of H. M. Office of Works,) 

Leader, Mr John Honeyman, f.r i.b.a. 
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Saturday, 8th April — 

Visit to Prestonkirk. 

(By kind permission of Rev. T. S. Marjoribanks.) 

Visit to Whitekirk. 

(By kind permission of Rev. P. H. Waddell.) 

Visit to Tyninghame. 

(By kind permission of the Right Hon. the Earl of Haddington.) 
Leader^ Mr HiPPOLYTE J. Blanc, A.R.S.A. 

Wednesday, 12th April — 

Mr A. H. Millar, of Dundee. 

* Monuments in the Old Howff, Dundee.' 

Illustrated by Lantetfi Views. 

Saturday, 22nd April — 

Visit to Earlshall. 

(By kind permission of R. W. R. Mackenzie, Esq. of Earlshall.) 

Visit to Lcuchars Church. 

(By kind permission of the Rev. Robert Johnstone. ) 
Leader^ Mr R. S. Lorimer, A.R.I.B.A. 

Saturday, 6th May— 

Visit to Nunraw. 

(By kind permission of Walter Wingate Gray, Esq.) 

Leader^ Mr John M*Lachlan. 

Wednesday, loth May— 

President's Valedictory Address. 
Mr HiPPOLYTE J. Blanc, a.r.s.a. 

'Corstorphine Church.' 



Saturday, 3rd June — 

ANNUAL EXCURSION. 
Visit to Preston House, Cupar. 

(By kind permission of John Jamieson, Esq.) 
Cupar Parish Church. 

(By kind permission of the Rev. John Scoular.) 
Dairsie Church and Castle. 

(By kind permission of Rev; Robert Wright.) 
Craighall. 

(By kind permission of H. W. Hope, Esq. of Luffness.) 
Scotstarvit. 

(By kind permission of David Wemyss, Esq. of Wemyss Hall.) 

Leader^ Mr Thomas Ross. 
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The following were the Office-bearers for Session 1892-93 :— 
PRESIDENT. 

W. W. Robertson, . . . Parliament Square. 
PAST PRE8IDENT, . . . John Kinross. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

R. RowAND Anderson. | Thomas Ross. 

HONORARY SECRETARY. TREASURER. 

. Fairbairn, 56 Queen Street. John Johnston, c.a., 28 Dundas Street 

HONORARY LIBRARIAN. 

Thomas Ross, .... 65 Frederick Street 

CONVENER OF THE SKETCH BOOK COMMITTEE. 

HiPPOLYTE J. Blanc, A.R.S.A., . . . 73 George Street 

COUNCIL. 

R. S. LORIMBR, A.R.I.B.A. 

J. Balfour Paul. 



D. MacGibbon. 

G. S. AlTKEN. 



David MacGibbon. 

Prof. Baldwin Brown, m.a. 

Henry F. Kerr, a.r.i.b.a. 



John Watson. 
S. Henbest Capper, m.a., 

A.R.I.B.A. 

LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 

John McLachlan. 
Robert Cameron. 
S. Henbest Capper, m.a. 



Thomas Ross (Librarian), 



D. W. Stevenson, r.s.a. 



Convener, 



SYLLABUS AND EXCURSION COMMITTEE. 



Thomas Bonnar. 
T. Fairbairn. 
David MacGibbon. 
John McLachlan. 



Thomas Ross. 
Wallace James, s.s.c. 
J. H. Tod, c.a. 
H. J. Blanc, a.r.b.a. 



W. W. Robertson (President), . 

SKETCH BOOK COMMITTEE. 



J. Balfour Paul. 
George Watsok. 
Thomas A. Croal. 
William Mitchell, sen. 

Convener, 



R. Rowand Anderson, 
LL.D. [a. r.s.a. 

G. Washington Browne, 
David MacGibbon. 
a. Macpherson. 



Thomas Ross. 

John Watson. 

John Kinross. 

J. McLellan Fairlev. 

J. N. Scott. 



HiPPOLYTE J. Blanc, a. r.s.a., 



Professor G. Baldwin Brown, 
m.a. 

David MacGibbon. 
John McLachlan. 

G. S. AlTKEN, 



PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 

Thomas Henderson. 
Henry F. Kerr, a.r.i.b.a. 
Thomas A. Croal. 
James Bruce, w.s. 



Frank W. Simon. 
J. D. Michib. 
George Watson. 

R. S. LoRIMBR, A.R.LB.A. 
J. COUTTS. 

Convener, 



J. M. Gray. 
Gilbert Goudie. 
J. H. Waterston. 



Thomas Bonnar. 

G. Washington Browne. 

ioHN Kinross. 
W. Stevenson, r.s.a. 
D. M. Westland. 



WORK CLASS COMMITTEE. 

John McLachlan. 
David MacGibbon. 
Prof. G. Baldwin Brown. 

G. S. AlTKEN. 

HiPPOLYTE J. Blanc, a.r.s.a. 



Convener. 



AMES Bennett. 
N. Scott. 
M'Arthy. 
J. B. Dunn. 
Alex. Ballantinb. 



John Watson, 



Convener, 



PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL. 

Composed of those Members of the Council who are practising Architects. 
G. S. AlTKEN, .... Convener, 
AUDITORS. 

J. H. Tod, c.a., 36 Hanover St. | H. Thomson, 23 St Andrew Sq. 
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The following papers read to the Association by the late 
Mr John M'Lachlan at the various dates mentioned have 
been kindly lent for publication. 

Saturday, . _ - 2nd May, 1885. 
RAVENSCRAIG CASTLE. 

RAVENSCRAIG is one of the most interesting Castles in 
Scotland. It is situated on a rocky promontory projecting 
into the Firth of Forth. The plateau on which it stands, has a 
tongue-like or triangular shape, the acute point of the triangle 
pointing to the sea, and the base of the triangle towards the land, 
having the principal buildings of the edifice erected upon it. On 
the two sides of the projecting wedge of land, the descent to the 
water edge is sheer and precipitous. 

All the buildings of the castle seem to have been erected at the 
same time. The date of building is most authentically fixed. 
James II. originated the idea of building a Royal Castle here, and 
preparations were made before his death for the commencement 
of the enterprise. The death of James, which took place, it will 
be remembered, in the year 1460, at the siege of Roxburgh Castle, 
by the bursting of a cannon, delayed for a time the carrying out of 
the project. James's widow, Mary of Gueldres, seems, however, 
to have been as much in love with the scheme as James himself; and 
under her auspices, the building was commenced in the year 1460, 
and carried on vigorously in subsequent years. 

The castle, shortly described, consists of two round towers or 
keeps, facing the land, connected together by a curtain of low 
buildings, in which is the entrance gateway. Behind the towers and 
curtain, towards the sea, is the courtyard, which originally was no 
doubt enclosed with a wall following the outline of the rock. In 
this courtyard, the kitchen offices of the castle appear to have been 
placed. We find no indication of servants' accommodation in any 
other part of the building. Towards the land the towers and curtain 
walls were protected from attack by a moat reaching from side to 
side of the isthmus of land ; so that the castle was well situated for 
defence in early times, unassailable from the seaside by the perpen- 
dicular cliff on which it stands, and protected on the land side by 
a deep moat. The only consideration against its safety — a considera- 
tion which would be fatal at the present day, with the perfect 
artillery we now possess — is the fact that the ground inland, to th^ 
north of the castle moat, rises rapidly, and at a very short distance 
from the house commands the courtyard. We shall see, as we 
proceed, the devices for defence to which this led the builder of 
the castle. The western or most important tower stands on the 
highest level of the plateau and consists of a vaulted chamber on 
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the ground level, presently used as a store for powder. Above the 
vault there have been three floors and an attic. Each of these floors 
has been of wood, no indications of stone vaulting being apparent 
except over the ground floor, and each flat has been apparently a 
single large apartment, provided with closets and garde-robes. 

The battlements in this tower are splayed away in solid masonry 
in a most unusual manner. There is no sentry's walk, nor em- 
brasures, nor any indication of how any defence could be offered. 
The only explanation which occurs, as to this peculiar arrangement, 
is the presence of the high ground landward, and the futility of 
defence from battlements in the usual way. The besieged would 
trust in this case to the massive strength of the walls, and the sloping 
battlements would present to the besieger a surface difficult to injure. 

The description given of the western, applies also to the eastern 
tower with some differences. The eastern tower stands on a lower 
level than the western by two storeys. There are two entire flats 
of the eastern tower below the level of the court-yard. The tower 
itself consists of a sunk or vaulted flat with two flats above, whose 
floors must plainly have been of wood from the corbels and other 
indications of wood work still remaining. Other points of difference 
between the two towers may be mentioned. The under or sunk 
vault of the eastern tower forms a well room. The well is in the 
middle of the floor, now filled up, but quite visible. An interesting 
point in connection with the well room is the existence of a channel 
to the outside, at the level of the floor, for the purpose of keeping 
it dry. A further diff*erence between the towers is in the 
battlements. A description has been given of the peculiar solid 
splayed battlements of the western tower. On the eastern tower the 
battlements are of the usual description, with a sentinel's walk round 
the oblong attic room, and a protecting wall carried up flush with 
the outside of the wall below, and pierced in a somewhat peculiar 
way with narrow perpendicular loop holes, aud horizontally splayed 
round gun holes alternately. 

The connecting curtain of low buildings between the two towers 
consists of the entrance passage and adjoining guard-rooms. These 
are at the level of the court-yard. The curtain wall towards the 
moat is carried up an additional storey above the entrance door 
and guard-rooms, and is finished with a corbelled parapet. But 
behind the front curtain wall, on the flat above the entrance 
passage, there do not seem ever to have been any apartments. 
There is no appearance of any roof behind the curtain. The 
curtain wall itself is pierced with two gun holes reached by wide 
arched and splayed recesses. Each recess has a small cupboard 
in the thickness of the wall for holding ammunition. Under 
each of the round gun holes, at the inside sill, there is a small rut 
or trough about 6 inches square, with about 15 inches of ingo. 
These may have been for short beams of wood to which to lash 
the cannons, to prevent recoil. One remarkable consideration 
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presents itself in looking at the towers and connecting curtain, 
that there is no visible communication between the two towers 
without going into the open court-yard. This is perhaps the most 
characteristic feature of this castle. These two towers might, 
to all intents and purposes, be inhabited by different families. Each 
tower is a separate dwelling, as dwellings went in the 15th century. 
There is no apparent passage between the two towers in the ground 
floor, the walls of the entrance passage and guard-rooms are 
perfectly solid and entire, and on the first flat or battlement level, 
there is apparent no facility of communication between the towers. 
What is the explanation of this extraordinary arrangement I do 
not profess to say. The explanation may be that in the household 
of the builder, Mary of Gueldres, there may have been some reason 
for separating it into two distinct sections, with communication 
between them rendered roundabout and awkward. History, so far 
as I have read it, does not enlighten us on this point. 

One or two points remain to be noticed. The encircling wall 
of the court towards the sea has been almost entirely destroyed. 
A portion remains at the very south-most point of the rock. 

There seems to have been a postern gate at the north-west 
corner communicating with the ditch. One rybat of the door only 
remains. 

In walking over the building I would call the attention of 
members to the multitude of masons' marks scattered all over the 
edifice. 

The following is given by Mr George Burnett, in his preface 
to the Exchequer Rolls of Scotland (Vol. VII. 1460-1469) : — 

The most extensive work, carried on by the Queen, to which a large 
share of her income was devoted, was connected with the Castle of 
Ravenscraig. It was probably James II. who conceived the design of 
placing a Royal Castle on the cliff" that protrudes into the Firth of Forth 
near Dysart. On 8th March 1459-60, five months before that King's 
death, the lands of Dysart, specified as Wilstoune, Carbarry, and Dubbo, 
and of which this rocky promontory formed part, were resigned in the 
Queen's favour by Walter Ramsay and Janet his wife, who held them as 
vassals of the earldom of Fife, they getting in exchange Crounerland, 
Manuelrig (the colliery excepted) and Gilliesland near Linlithgow. 

In the Linlithgow accounts of 1466, 1468 and 1469, Crounerland is 
said to have been granted to Archibald Ramsay (the successor of Walter) 
in exchange for Ravenscraig. The same family of Ramsays are after- 
wards designed from the lands of Dunnone in Forfarshire. 

The building operations, begun at the very commencement of Mary's 
widowhood, were carried on with great vigour, under the direction of 
Master David Boys, as Master of Works. In the accounts of the Queen's 
lands and farms, for 1462 and 1463, Boys receives for this building sums 
amounting together to ;£6oo. Other entries tell us of the bringing, in 
the year 1461, of fourteen great timbers called "joists" from the woods 
on the banks of the Allan to Stirling at a cost of 7s., of Andrew Balfour 
(elsewhere met with as clerk of the King's wardrobe) getting £;i : ids 
for cutting and planing them and transporting them to Ravenscraig, six 
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more joists remaining in the wood, in charge of the said Andrew. We 
have a large supply of oats from Fife for horses, transporting building 
stones to Ravenscraig. The already mentioned Lesouris is repaid 
£\o :4s. for his purchase of "joists" and boards for the same building. 
Two cart wheels, price £\ 14:6 are sent from Cupar to Ravenscraig, and 
a boat is hired to convey timber from Menteith to the works there. 
The custumars of Perth, send two joists and two "rudis" of timber costing 
£\Z 12:4 to Ravenscraig, and paid 5s. 9d. for their carriage. In 1461 
the buildings were so far advanced that Kinghom, the Queen's Steward, 
spends twenty five days there, along with other servants (familiarii) of 
the Queen, and Robert Liddale (encountered in the previous reign in the 
various characters of keeper of Tantallon Castle, King's tailor, constable 
of Dunbar Castle, ranger of Yarrow, and bailie of the earldom of March) 
receives £22, : 6 : 8 for his expenditure while residing at Ravenscraig. 
Whether or not the Castle was completed under Mary of Gueldres does 
not appear, but the payments for it cease at her death. 



Saturday, - - 12th March 1887. 
INCH HOUSE. 

ARCHITECTURALLY the house of Inch is very easily 
described. When stripped of its modern excrescences it is 
simply a Scotch L- shaped mansion of the beginning of the 17th 
century. The L- shaped mansion of that date is now familiar to us, 
by the recent publication of Messrs MacGibbon & Ross's splendid 
book. This is a typical example of that period. In the angle of 
the L we have the main doorway (now the back door), and 
immediately on entering we have the main staircase, which is wide 
and easy of ascent, affording access to the floors above. There are 
four floors in the building. The date over the old front door, which 
is still to be seen is 161 7, the reign of James VI. But there is a low 
two-storey building to the north, containing servants apartments, 
with three dormer windows bearing date 1634, evidently indicating 
that this addition was made at that date, with several initial letters 
on the tops of the windows. In these initial letters the letter W 
predominates indicating the proprietor of the estate of that time, 
whose name was Winram descended from a family of the same name 
in Wiston, in Clydesdale. 

Internally there is almost nothing to which attention need be 
called. There are no fine ceilings, or mantels, or panelling. Some 
attention might be bestowed on the doors — the wood doors of the 
upper flat They are of oak — entirely different from the other doors 
in the house, and with a great variety of mouldings. Some have the 
billet and fillet planted on the panel, frequently met with in the 17th 
century. Tradition bears that these doors — as also many old stones, 
etc., were brought from the town house of the Littles to whom the 
mansion belongs — when they were dispossessed of their town 
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mansion in Liberton's Wynd, Edinburgh, on the formation of 
George IV. Bridge. Liberton's Wynd it will be recollected, was 
immediately to the west of the present Sheriff-Court House — and it 
took its name from the Laird of Liberton, Mr Little having his town 
housfe in it The additions made to the house in the beginning of 
the century have no doubt added to its comfort for modern require- 
ments — but have not improved it architecturally. 

The families occupying Inch are as follows. The Winrams built 
it in 16 1 7 — and added to it in 1634. Shortly after that it seems to 
have come into possession of the Gilmours of Craigmillar — who, 
indeed, gave up residence in their great Castle of Craigmillar to 
live in the more modest mansion of Inch. By the marriage in the 
last century, of a daughter of Sir Alexander Gilmour to William 
Little of Liberton, the estates of Liberton and Craigmillar were 
united in Sir Alexander's great grandson William Charles Little, who 
subsequently assumed the name of Gilmour — and the present 
possessor of the Inch House is his grandson. 

The name Inch signifies an island. The house formerly was 
encompassed with water and the entry to it was by a drawbridge. 
The appearance of the surroundings of the house makes this 
amply manifest. 



Thursday, - - 30th April 1891. 
OLD EDINBURGH. 

A paper read to the Association, with which is incorporated portions of papers 
read on and November 1881, and 4th March 1889. 

THE City of Edinburgh at the time of James III. in 1450, 
consisted of the buildings congregated on the ridge, sometimes, 
and very aptly though perhaps not very elegantl/ called ** The Hog's 
Back," which stretches between the Castle and Holyrood, but, it 
included neither of these important buildings. Its circuit was 
as follows. It began at the foot of the Castle Rock at the north- 
east point, and was there strengthened with a small fortress 
adjoining the rock, the ruins of which from its vicinity to a 
spring of water, are still known by the name of the *Well House 
Tower' (not Wallace's Tower as it is often called). The mouldering 
remains of this Tower are still to be seen at the foot of the Castle 
Rock in West Princes Street Gardens, and ought to excite in us 
no small amount of interest, as being without doubt the almost 
sole remaining portion of the first wall of Edinburgh. Maitland 
describes the Tower in detail, and it would be interesting if we had 
time to dwell upon it. It was two storeyed, and strongly protected 
against the north and west, the two points from which attack might 
be expected. From this point the wall extended eastwards along 
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the bank of the Nor* Loch, till it came almost opposite the present 
water reservoir above Ramsay Gardens. Thence it ascended the 
hill, on the top of which it was intersected by a gate called the centre 
Castle Gate, and then down the hill in an oblique manner to the 
south-east, till it came to the first angle in going down the West 
Bow. Over this street there was a port or gate called the Upper 
Bow Port, then deemed the grand entrance to Edinburgh. From 
this port the city wall proceeded almost straight east, about midway 
between the High Street and the Cowgate, until it reached 
St Mary's Wynd, it proceeded by a gentle turning to the north- 
east over the ridge, and again to the northward. The Nether 
Bow Port at the foot of the High Street, and the principal access 
to the city from the east, formed an opening in the wall here. From 
this point the wall went northward, until it joined the marshy 
quarters of the Nor' Loch. The most notable thing about this 
wall is that it entirely excluded the Castle. The wall ran to the 
east of the Castle and the Grassmarket, and other portions of what 
are usually considered the oldest part of the city are also excluded. 
The Canongate and Holyrood are, of course, also beyond the city 
walls. This description represents a sufficiently restricted area. It 
was about half a mile long, and not a quarter of a mile broad. 
In other words it was a little more than the area of Queen Street 
Gardens. This represented the whole of the City of Edinburgh as 
it then was. 

The whole district to the south of the city walls, was at that time 
a verdant valley, with an occasional house to show its vicinity to an 
important town. That valley is now the hollow occupied by the 
Cowgate. It taxes the imagination at this time of day to fancy 
the Cowgate as a delightful rural retreat with green hedges, and all 
the boscage which makes a surburban retreat desirable. But there 
is no doubt that this is the character which belonged to the Cowgate, 
and its neighbourhood during the reigns of James II. and James III., 
from 1440 on till about 1500. The wealthy, and well-to-do people 
who did not care for the cramped and tight conditions of the wall- 
bound city, did in considerable numbers defy the danger of going 
outside the city walls, and built houses for themselves in the 
adjoining district to the south, the new suburb of the Cowgate. It 
was the most opulent and most aristocratic section of the community, 
which sallied out of the city to seek new homes. When we look at 
the present condition of the street it is impossible to read without 
a smile the description of it given by Alexander Alesse, about the 
year 1530 "when nothing is humble or homely, but everything 
magnificent." The street he tells us, was that in which the nobles 
and judges resided, and where the palaces of princes were situated. 
The idea usually entertained of its early history is, that it rose as an 
elegant suburb after the year 1460, when the existing city consisting 
of the High Street alone was enclosed by a wall. It would appear, 
however, that some part of it was built before that time, and that it 
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was in an advanced, if not complete state as a street not long after. 
It was to enclose this esteemed suburb that the city wall was 
extended after the Battle of Flodden. 

After that disastrous battle, which from the enormous loss of the 
best and noblest of the land, made more impression on the mind 
of Scotland than any other event of our chequered history, the 
magistrates and people of Edinburgh, instead of crouching down 
under the unparalleled disaster, bestirred themselves and had no 
thought of yielding the city an easy prey to the expected invaders. 
They took sure and effectual means for protecting their hearths 
and homes. As we all know, Henry VIII did not follow up his 
victory at Flodden by invading Scotland, for reasons which were 
partly political and partly personal, but for all of which combined, 
as Scotsmen we ought to be profoundly thankful. He was 
engaged with France at the time, and had other broils on his 
hands. In the meantime, the patriotic governors of Edinburgh 
resolved on an extension of the city wall to protect principally the 
aristocratic and populous suburb of the Cowgate. The new wall 
commenced at the south-east comer of the Castle Rock, near the 
present Married Soldiers* Barracks, and here I may interpose a 
remark that there is a stone panel in the Married Soldiers' Building, 
intimating that the wall which passed there was the wall of James 11. 
This is entirely erroneous, the wall which started from the Castle 
Rock southward was the Flodden Wall. Let us hope to see this 
error corrected. From the Castle the wall descended obliquely to 
the West Port, it then ascended towards the High Riggs (now in 
the neighbourhood of Lauriston Street), precisely in the line of the 
steep lane from the Grassmarket called the Vennel, and turning 
eastward it ran along the north side of the Garden of Heriot's 
Hospital, passed through the Greyfriars Churchyard to Bristo Port. 
From Bristo Port the wall ran eastward until it was intersected by 
the Potterrow Port at the west side of the present University 
Buildings, from which it went south for a few yards, then turning 
abruptly continued its course on the south side of the College, 
the Royal Infirmary, and High School Yards, till it came to the 
Pleasance, there it took a northerly direction and followed the course 
of the old wall on the west side of St Mary's Wynd and Leith Wynd. 
A curious provision was made in connection with the portion of the 
wall at Leith Wynd. The houses on the western side of the Wynd 
practically formed the city wall, like Rahab's in Jericho ; and it was 
ordained in the seventh Parliament of James V., a few years after 
Flodden, that the houses on the western side of the said Wynd 
becoming ruinous (very likely from their occupiers leaving them as 
being too dangerously near the enemy) the proprietors were enjoined 
by Parliament either to repair them within the space of a year and 
a day, or dispose of them to those that would ; and if they could not 
be disposed of, the Magistrates of Edinburgh were empowered to 
pull them down, and with the materials to erect a wall from the said 
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Netherbow Port to the Trinity Hospital at the foot of Leith W)nid. 
From Trinity Hospital the wall extended westwards to join the 
Nor* Loch; this short section of it had three openings one for 
Trinity Hospital, another for the College Church, and the third at 
the foot of Halkerston's Wynd for free access to Moutries Hill, and 
the breezy slopes of the Lang Gait. 

The third and last wall of the city, was a mere extension of the 
second and was built in 1620. The town having acquired the lands 
on which Heriot's Hospital now stands, it was thought desirable to 
extend a wall round this property. It commenced at the angular 
corner at the Vennel, extended southward to what is now Wharton 
Place and thence eastward along Lauriston to Bristo, and north 
along that street to Bristo Port to join the second wall. 

The City of Edinburgh was practically cooped up within the 
Flodden wall of 15 13 (because the extension of 1620, embraced 
so small an area that it counts for little) for more than 200 years. 
The area was so restricted, and Edinburgh was increasing so 
rapidly under the generally vigorous and good government of the 
Jameses, that extensioa could pnly be . attained by increasing the 
height of the buildings. As no increase could be got laterally 
without going beyond the walls, which at that time would have 
been unsafe, the only course was to grow vertically. Hence the 
enormous height of some of our Old Town houses, which no doubt 
entailed considerable domestic inconveniences and discomfort, but 
which has conduced remarkably to the picturesque appearance of 
our beautiful City.* 

This restricted state of affairs continued for more than 200 years 
after the building of the Flodden wall in 15 13. Within this re- 
stricted area our ancestors lived and flourished, till towards the 
end of the last century. In the meantime, and within the City 
walls, various changes were taking place in the way of improvement. 
The arrangement of the town, consisted in the main of the two 
important streets — the High Street and the Cowgate, and narrow 
lanes and closes connecting these thoroughfares and branching off 
them. We all know the narrowness, the darkness, and closeness 
of these closes. It fell to the lot of an architect in 1689 to 
project an improvement ovt the then condition of affairs. Robert 
Mylne, the man to whom we owe this, was the nephew of John 
Mylne, whose tomb is in Greyfriars Churchyard ; the improvements 
projected by him, and which may be safely called the first City 
improvements of Edinburgh of any importance, were the formation 
of Mylnes Square at the corner of the North Bridge and High Street 
and Mylnes Court off the Lawnmarket. Both of these open places or 



* The reader should qualify the foregoing description of the old Edinburgh 
walls by reference to the accompanying map, which shows and states as accurately 
as it is possible to do, the true position and dates of their various sections. The 
evidence for the map will be given on another occasion. — G. S. A. 
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squares, limited, as we may now think them in size, were innovations 
on the City of the day. They were a protest against the narrow 
lanes and closes of the preceding generations. When built by Robert 
Mylne, these squares were found to be most * popular among the 
aristocratic inhabitants of Edinburgh, and if this were the place 
and time, it would be most interesting to tell you the notable 
families and people, who lived in them. I happen just at this, 
time to be concerned in the removal of one of the houses in Mylnes 
Square. The tenement at the comer of Cockbum Street and High 
Street, opposite the Tron Church, and with the upper flat having 
an access by the common stair in Mylnes Square will be removed 
within the next month to make way for a Branch Office of the 
National Bank. Among the distinguished people, who lived in 
this tenement in the days of its pristine glory, were, Charles Erskine 
of Alva, Lord Justice Clerk in 1748, of whom wily old Simon, Lord 
Lovat, who was perpetually involved in law pleas was a frequent 
visitor ; and the Earl of Hopetoun, when acting as Royal Com- 
missioner to the General Assembly, held his State Levees in the 
same tenement. It is a curious fact that the Treaty of Union 
between England and Scotland in 1707,. was signed in a cellar 
attached to the same tenement under the pavement of the High 
Street. I may mention that it is not intended that the cellar shall 
be much interfered with so that our descendants will be able to see 
where the important Act of Union, which has resulted so happily 
for both countries was consummated. This Robert Mylne realised 
considerable means, and bought the estates of Balfargie in Fife. 

There was another Robert Mylne, the designer of Blackfriars 
Bridge, who may be mentioned here, inasmuch as he was the architect 
of St Cecilia's Hall in Niddry Street, which was built in the year 
1762 for the Musical Society of Edinburgh. This Hall is still in 
existence and is well worthy of a visit. It has had a somewhat 
chequered career. After ceasing to be a place of fashionable resort 
it became a Masons' Hall and now it is used as the principal apart- 
ment of Dr Bell's School. But in appearance and arrangement now, 
it differs little from the condition it left the hands of Robert Mylne 
120 years ago. Lord Cockbum is his charming memorials describes 
the hall and its occupants in the following sentences: — "For 
example St Cecilia's Hall was the only public resort of the musical 
and besides being our most selectly fashionable place of amusement, 
was the best and most beautiful concert room I have ever yet seen. 
And there have I myself seen most of our literary and fashionable 
gentlemen predominating with their side curls and frills, and ruffles, 
and silver buckles ; and our stately matrons stiffened in hoops, and 
gorgeous satin; and our beauties with high heeled shoes powdered and 
pomatomed hair, and lofty and composite head-dresses. All this was 
in the Cowgate the last retreat now-a-days of destitution and disease. 
The building still stands, though raised and changed and is looked 
down upon from South Bridge, over the eastern side of the Cowgate 
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Arch." The alterations here referred to by Lord Cockbum in all 
likelihood apply only to the exterior of the Building, and the 
internal arrangements so far as these required alteration after the 
building changed its uses. The main hall seems to be little if at 
all altered. 

Kincaid's description of it written in 1787, or twenty-five years 
after its erection applies exactly to it tonday. " It was designed 
after the model of the Opera Theatre at Parma. The room is 
excellently adapted for music, being oval, having a concave ceiling 
of the same form ; the seats are ranged round the room in such a 
manner as to have a large area in the middle. It only remains 
to add that the sole light of the hall is from a comparatively small 
oval light in the centre of the oval ceiling like the single eye of 
a Cyclops. The amount of light introduced into the room by this 
one vertical light, like the Pantheon at Rome, is remarkable. It 
is impossible to contemplate this room without concluding that 
he was an artistic and original man who designed it." 

After a long career of distinguished employment, Robert Mylne 
died, 5th May 181 1, in his 78th year, at the New River Head, London, 
where he had long resided as Engineer to that Company, and was 
interred in St Paul's Cathedral near the tomb of Sir Christopher Wren. 

Shortly after the building of Mylnes Squares, another builder 
followed the example given — and James Court off the Lawnmarket — 
close to Mylnes Court, is the result. James Brownhill a joiner, in or 
previous to 1725, purchased the property in the vicinity of the present 
James Court, and pulled down the old buildings and as a speculation 
built the somewhat hampered Court called by his name. It was for 
many years regarded as the quarter of greatest dignity and importance 
in Edinburgh. The inhabitants who were all persons of social 
consequence, had each only a flat of four or five rooms and a kitchen, 
but they had a scavenger of their own, kept a clerk to record their 
names and proceedings, clubbed in many public measures, and had 
balls and parties among themselves exclusively. 

This gives a very pleasant glimpse of the best society of Edin- 
burgh 150 years ago, especially when we know that such men as 
David Hume the historian, Boswell, and Dr Johnson would form 
part of the company. 

In addition to the changes and improvements taking place in the 
interior of the city within the city walls, buildings began slowly and 
certainly to creep beyond the circumscribed area, which had formed 
the city for so many years. Naturally the first sites selected for 
buildings beyond the city limit, were quite close to it. We may run 
over a few of these surburban districts which were built upon, before 
the grand scheme of the New Town was fairly under weigh. 

Two of the earliest off-shoots were New Street and St John Street, 
beyond the Netherbow Port of the city wall. In the former (New 
Street) the buildings retain to this day, even under the adverse 
circumstances of being occupied by very poor people, and pervaded 
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by the soot and smell of the adjoining gas works, an interesting and 
dignified appearance. Dignity in rags is what occurs naturally to 
one walking down the street. At the head was Lord Karnes' house 
still to be seen occupied, I think, as a Mission Hall. Lord Hailes, 
the profound and distinguished lawyer, lived half way down the 
street — I had the work of altering it nearly a score of years ago to 
suit it for workmen's houses — originally the house was a large 
and commodious and elegant mansion, very little inferior in its 
accommodation and size and the importance of its apartments to 
buildings erected now. 

St John Street, to the south of the Canongate, was named after 
St John's Cross, which stood near the end of the street. In the 
latter end of the last century it was occupied almost entirely by 
people of distinction, nobles, judges, and country gentlemen. In 
No. 13 lived Lord Monboddo, who with his wit, worth, and 
eccentricities, filled a large part in the life of Edinburgh a 
hundred and fifty years ago. 

Not only at the east end, but in other directions were vigorous 
efforts made by building streets and squares to cope with the 
growing requirements of the city for increased and improved 
accommodation for its citizens. 

To the south of the Cowgate, about the end of last century, a 
large area of land came into the market. It was partly within and 
partly without the old city wall about Bristo Port. It embraced a large 
piece of ground called Society ^ from its having belonged at an earlier 
period to a society or company of brewers. Brewing was at that 
time, as it still is, one of the staple industries of Edinburgh. In 
addition to the piece of ground called "Society," a large area to 
the south outside the city boundar}^ was also included in the sale. 
The town authorities for the time were urged pressingly to purchase 
these lands for the future extension of the city, but they declined to 
do so. An energetic builder, a Mr James Brown, stepped into the 
breach and purchased the lands for ;^i2oo. To James Brown we 
owe the formation of Brown Square, n6w nearly obliterated by a 
later city improvement, and George Square, perhaps not now the 
most fashionable, but certainly the most spacious and dehghtful 
of our Squares. The speculation was a most successful one for 
Brown, because his houses were taken up as soon as they were 
built, by the tlite of Edinburgh, who were now trooping out of the 
old and dingy city. The municipal authorities now alive to the 
mistake they had made in not purchasing the lands, were anxious 
to re-purchase from the lucky speculator. Mr Brown was, however, 
fully aware of the successful nature of his venture, and instead of 
;^i2oo (the sum he paid for the land), he now asked from the 
City fathers ;^2o,ooo, which I need not say was not paid. The 
annual feu-duties from the various building stances purchased by 
Brown amounted to over ;^i2oo (the whole sum he paid for the 
land), so that the sum he asked (;;^2o,ooo) was a little over sixteen 

N 
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years' purchase, and therefore not only not excessive, but on the 
contrary, an exceedingly moderate demand. Now we approach 
Edinburgh's greatest change. Hitherto her citizens had been 
practically satisfied with the old-fashioned town, with its narrow, 
dirty closes and wynds, its high and steep tenements, with scanty 
light, and all pleasant sanitary conditions conspicuous by their 
absence. Efforts of various kinds had been made, as I have 
indicated, to meet the growing requirements of the community, by 
stretching out in a tentative way in various quarters. It was now 
apparent, however, in view of the ever-increasing popularity and 
populousness of the City, that no such limited operations would in 
any measure meet the necessities of the case. The citizens had for 
many years been looking with longing eyes to the breezy fields to 
the North of the Nor* Loch, known at that time as Multries' Hill 
and Bearford's Parks, as the natural quarter for extension. 

But it was necessary that such a momentous movement should 
have a vigorous and, above all, a wise and cautious leader. Such 
a leader was found, as almost all great movements find some suitable 
guide, in George Drummond. It seems to me that Edinburgh has 
not paid half its meed of gratitude to the memory of this great 
man. Among her civic rulers he takes a foremost place. I do 
not think that to any other citizen of whom we have authentic 
information, does Edinburgh owe a larger, or so large a debt of 
gratitude. Let me run over hastily a few facts of his life. He 
was bom in 1687, and was educated at the schools of Edinburgh. 
His talents lay specially in the science of calculation, and he was 
employed when he was not more than eighteen years of age to 
assist the Committee of the Scottish Parliament in preparing the 
various statements and calculations preparatory to the Treaty of 
Union between England and Scotland, in 1707. Advancement in 
public service was the result of his labours. In 17 15 he fought on 
the Royal side against the Pretender. In 1 7 1 7 he was appointed 
Treasurer of the City, and in 1725 he was Lord Provost. Six 
times he was Provost of the City between 1725 and 1764, nearly 
forty years ; and never twice in succession. During these forty years 
of civic service his works speak for him with no uncertain voice. 
His first great work was the founding of the Royal Infirmary. 
He was instrumental in procuring a charter for establishing that 
noble institution in 1736, and the contributions from the nobility, 
gentry, and public bodies all over the country were urged on by 
him, and the foundation stone was laid in 1738. The next effort 
of Provost Drummond was the founding of the Royal Exchange 
and the present Municipal Buildings in the High Street. He 
accomplished this in 1753. He laid the foundation stone of the 
New Building in that year. His last and supreme effort was in the 
promoting, prospecting, designing, and furthering the building of the 
New Town. His efforts were successful here also, and he laid the 
foundation stone of the North Bridge in 1763. He was now an old 
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man of nearly eighty. He died two or three years afterwards, in 
1766, before his eyes could see the fulfilment of the dreams of 
the stately streets and squares of the New Town in which he had 
often indulged. 

The architect and builder of the North Bridge was William 
Mylne. He was the brother of the Robert Mylne of whom we have 
spoken, whose fame rested on his design for Blackfriars Bridge. This 
brother's position in history rests very much on his connection 
with the North Bridge. The stoiy of the North Bridge is a very 
fascinating one to those interested in the City of Edinburgh. It was 
rendered necessary by the Old Town becoming too tight to hold 
the ever increasing population. Lord Provost Drummond grasped 
the position of affairs with his usual force, and applied for a Bill in 
Parliament to extend the royalty over the grass parks on which Princes 
Street and George Street now stand; but this step was vigorously and 
successfully opposed, strange to say, by the land-holders of the county, 
whom it would have benefited by enhancing the value of their land. 
Notwithstanding this defeat, Drummond was in no way baffled, but 
proceeded to advertise for competing plans from architects and 
others, for making a communication by bridge or otherwise^ from the 
Cap and Feather Close, in a straight line to the opposite side, 
leading to the Multries' Hill, with an equal declivity of one foot in 
18 to one in 17 feet. The designs were directed to be sent to the 
Lord Provost, and one important stipulation was added, which it 
would be well to have attached to all competitions — "Within the 
plan, upon a separate piece of paper, sealed up, the person offering 
the plan will write his name, the seal of which paper is not to be 
broke up, unless the plan it belongs to is approven." When you 
consider the absolute guarantee for fairness and impartiality which this 
stipulation provides, if honestly carried out, we shall come to the 
conclusion that our ancestors were ahead of us in the matter of 
competitions. The notice goes on to say that " the person whose 
plan is approved, will receive thirty guineas or a medal of that 
value." There is nothing said here about the successful competitor 
getting the work to do. And as a matter of fact in this case the 
successful competitor did not carry the enterprise to an issue. In 
the "Edinburgh Advertiser " of 19th February 1765, we read that 
**the committee appointed to judge of the several plans given in for 
erecting a bridge over the North Loch, determined in favour of 
No. 5. This turns out to be the performance of Mr David 
Henderson, mason and architect at Sauchie, near Alloa, who lately 
published proposals for printing a book on Architecture. On 
account of his plan, he is entitled to the reward of thirty guineas. 
Of Mr Henderson we know nothing more. None of the notices of 
this competition which I have seen, expresses any surprise that Mr 
Henderson was not employed as the architect of the structure, so 
that it is probable that it was clearly understood at the time that 
the design and the work did not necessarily go together. How 
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Mr Mylne stepped into the gap as both architect and builder of the 
Bridge it is impossible now to say. The fact that he was a Town 
Councillor at the time, and was the lineal descendant of so many 
notable men connected with the great buildings of Scotland, may 
have had something to do with the decision. In any case the facts 
are that on the ist August 1765, the contract for the erection of the 
Bridge was signed, the contracting parties being the Magistrates of 
Edinburgh on the one hand, and Wm. Mylne, Architect, on the 
other. The building of the Bridge proceeded to a conclusion in the 
shape we recently saw it before the alterations. One serious mishap 
befell in the yielding of the southern arches and abutments in August 
1769, after the building was practically completed. This mishap 
involved Mylne in grave law suits with the City, to the serious loss, 
as often happens, of both parties. I shall not dwell longer on the 
Bridge. To those interested in the subject, I can recommend 
Alexander Kincaid's History of Edinburgh, as containing the most 
detailed account of the whole proceedings, which I have been able 
to see. Kincaid's book was published in 1787, within twenty years 
of the building of the Bridge, when everything was fresh in memory. 
Of William Mylne we know almost nothing more. We know that 
he removed to Dublin, and died there in 1790, probably disappointed 
and soured with his losses connected with the North Bridge. 

We pass now to the incidents connected with the design and 
building of the New Town of Edinburgh. The Magistrates adver- 
tised for competitive plans for laying out Bearford's Parks as a 
New Town. Many architects responded to the appeal. The one 
selected as most worthy was Mr James Craig's. Of his previous 
career we know nothing. His mother was a sister of the poet 
Thomson, author of "The Seasons," and as a motto to his design 
for the New Town, Mr Craig attached a passage from his uncle's 
works — 

August, around what public works I see ! 

Lo ! stately streets, lo ! squares that court the breeze ; 

See long canals, and deepened rivers join 

Each part with each, and with the circling main 

The whole enliven'd Isle." 

The refreshing reference to the deepened river in this quotation, 
which, in the present condition of Edinburgh, might be difficult to 
understand, was to the Nor* Loch, which formed a very important 
element in Craig's plan. It was indicated as a beautiful canal 
or river at the foot of the Castle cliffs, as unlike as possible to the 
stagnant moss or bog which it actually was, and was bound to be 
from its position under any possible circumstances. 

The Plan submitted by Craig and approved by the Magistrates 
was the greatest possible contrast to the Old Town of Edinburgh. 
The straight lines and rectangular squares proposed by him were very 
widely distinguished from the irregular lines and slanting closes of 
the Old Town. It is greatly to the credit of our municipal rulers that 
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the advantages of Craig's plan were seen and appreciated, and now at 
the interval of one hundred and fifty years I do not think we have 
any reason to regret their choice. Craig's plan was adopted in 1767. 
On the 3rd June of that year the Magistrates of Edinburgh were 
so much desirous of honouring the successful architect that they 
presented him with the freedom of the City, in a gorgeous silver box, 
and also with a gold medal. On the 24th October 1767, the 
foundation stone of the first house in the New Town was laid by 
Mr Craig with full masonic honours. That house was the tenement 
occupied on the ground floor as Mr Jenkinson's present china shop. 
The feu was taken by Mr John Neale, a successful mercer in the 
Old Town, who was anxious to move with the times and secure the 
first and most important footing in the New Town. For his 
boldness in taking the first feu he was presented with a sum of J[^20 
by the Magistrates, and his feu was to remain for ever clear of all 
burghal taxes and burdens. I understand this exemption obtains to 
the present day. The ground of Bearford's Parks must, however, 
have gone rapidly off in feuing, and we find building far westwards 
in the course of twenty years. * 

A curious circumstance came accidentally to my knowledge some 
time ago, which shows the advance which feus had made in value 
since the time John Neale got his stance from the Council for less 
than nothing. The present National Bank in St Andrew Square 
stands on two original stances of Craig's Feuing Plan. One of the 
stances was taken from the Council by Hamilton of Bargigny, a 
Galloway laird, for his town house. The other stance to the north, 
next the present British Linen Company's Bank, with a frontage of 33 
or 34 feet was taken by Ferguson of Craigdarroch, another south 
country laurd, best known as a great friend of Bums, and one of the 
warriors who drank for the " Whistle." (Indeed the whistle remains 
in his family to this day. — "Glasgow Examiner.") I had the 
opportunity the other day of seeing the original feu-charter of this 
stance of 30 odd feet in frontages, and extending from St Andrew 
Square to the Meuse Lane. The terms were an annual feu- 
duty of ;^4 : 15s., and a sum down of ;£3oo, which at 5 per cent, 
would be equivalent to an annual payment of ;£^i5, making together 
an annual payment of ;^i9:i5s. for the ground on which this 
house stands. Not much different from the feu-duties of the best 
new squares and crescents at the west end of the City now. 

Craig seems to have enjoyed a large and lucrative practice in 
designing the various buildings in the New Town which were 
erected in the carrying out of his feuing plan. His most important 
building was the Physician's Hall, a Grecian edifice which stood on 
the south side of George Street, in the position now occupied by 
the Commercial Bank. It was removed in 1845 make way for 



* This date refers to a house erected in Rose Court, George Street. Neale's 
premises were not completed till the year 1774. — G.S.A. 
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the Bank, but from any evidence now attainable, it seems to have 
been a Classical and most appropriate structure. 

Mr Craig's soul seems to have been unsatisfied with the fame 
gained by designing the New Town of Edinburgh, and he prepared 
an elaborate design for altering the Old Town. This plan is still 
*in existence in published form, accompanied with a long explanatory 
pamphlet The scheme embraced a wide street from the North 
Bridge to the Tron Church. Round the church of which it formed 
the centre, there was a large open area in the form of an octagon, 
and oddly enough one of the principal reasons by Mr Craig for 
adopting the octagonal form at this important business centre was 
that in busy thoroughfares unless there were sloping lines of traffic 
meeting at an easy angle, if streets came to hard and fast square 
corners where there was little opportunity of seeing what was 
approaching from the cross streets, there would be sure to be 
collisions with the four-wheeled vehicles which were then coming 
into use. Mr Craig clenches his argument about the disadvantage 
of sharp corners by referring in appropriately solemn tones to an 
accident which had happened shortly before to some of the royal 
princes, sons of George III. 

In continuation of the street to the south of the octagon, there 
was a wide street very much in the position of the present South 
Bridge, but before it reached the University it opened out into a 
spacious crescent, one point of which embraced the west end of 
the University, the other point the east end of the Old Infirmary, 
a magnificent crescent about 700 or 800 feet from end to end, and 
looking due south, welcoming with open arms, as the poetic 
architect describes, all strangers that come within the gates. It 
will be remembered that the College was near the outskirts of 
the City in these days. This fine idea of Mr Craig's I need not 
say, was never realized. The cost of buying up the old properties 
in the way, was to be so great that it could not be thought of. 

Many incidents, features, and anecdotes of great interest might 
be told of the gradual removal of the aristocracy of Scotland from 
the slums and alleys of the picturesque Old Town, to the stately 
rectangular and somewhat monotonous streets and squares of the 
New Town. I shall endeavour, however, to stick rigidly to the 
scheme of the paper, viz., to treat historically and topographically 
the subject of the growth of Edinburgh. 

One of the principal objects which arrests the attention of a 
passenger in Princes Street is the large mound of earth which 
crosses the valley between the New and Old Towns, at the Royal 
Institution and National Gallery. 

It is difficult at this time of day to understand how the earthen 
mound was formed at all, but the following narrative will explain its 
formation. About the year 1781, when the building of the New 
Town had reached as far westwards as Hanover Street, some 
shopkeepers in the Lawnmarket and Castlehill, who were interested 
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in the progress of the New Town on the other side of the Nor' 
Loch, were in the habit of paying a visit to the opposite side of the 
valley. But instead of going round by the regular route of the 
North Bridge, they fell upon the expedient of laying a few planks 
upon the marshy bottom of the intervening valley, and so arriving 
dry shod at the object of their curiosity, thus saving a considerable 
amount of travel. This measure went from less to more until the 
idea of a permanent road made by filling up the valley, and forming 
a thoroughfare upon it, possessed the public mind. A representation 
was made to the Town Council in November 1782, and it was 
decreed by that august body that all rubbish from the foundations 
of the buildings of the New Town should be brought to this spot, 
and so in the course of a few years, as business was brisk in excava* 
tions in those days, a mass of earth was accumulated which spanned 
the whole valley, and became what we now see it, no doubt one of 
the convenient modes of passage between the New and Old Towns, 
but also one of the greatest blots on the face of our fair City. 

An important incident in the Architectural History of Edinburgh 
happened about the year 181 5, which brought together two or three 
distinguished architects. I mean the approach to the City from the 
east by the Regent Road and Waterloo Place. It is difficult for 
us now with the broad and handsome thoroughfare which forms the 
approach to the Calton Hall, to realise what it was in the beginning 
of this century. The New Town terminated at its eastern end at 
the Register Office. Beyond that, eastward, there was a deep gulley 
or valley filled with inferior houses, between the New Town and 
the Calton Hill, and the only approach to the Hill was by the steep 
and rapid descent towards Leith, now called Leith Street, and 
ascent what is now called Calton Street. The design for the new 
approach to the City, which resulted in the present arrangement, is 
due to Mr David Stevenson the celebrated engineer, author of the 
Bell Rock Lighthouse, and others — and of many improvements in 
road making and other branches of human progress. It is interest- 
ing to remark in connection with his design for this approach to 
Edinburgh, that his original plan contemplated three terraces all 
round the Calton Hill, those behind standing further up the 
hill, looking of course over the roofs of those in front, the one 
behind the other — all looking outwards. Stevenson anticipated 
from this terrace upon terrace of palatial dwellings — the topmost 
terrace crowned by the verdure and foliage of the top of the 
Calton Hill — a very magnificent appearance to the City, from the 
Firth of Forth, and from the south-east, from which direction 
the terraces would be visible, and 1 have little doubt that had 
this great design been carried into effect, Stevenson's sanguine 
anticipations would have been realised. As it happened however, 
for reasons which do not now concern us, the triple terrace design 
was abandoned, and the single terrace scheme which we now see, 
adopted. Mr Stevenson had little or nothing to do with th^ 
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Buildings which lined his fine approach. Some of these were 
designed by Elliot — others, such as the High School and Bums' 
Monument, by Thomas Hamilton, and others, such as the Regent, 
Royal, and Carlton Terraces, by Wm. Henry Playfair. These two 
distinguished coadjutors on the Calton Hill, now claim our attention. 
They were very nearly contemporaries — bom within two or three 
years of one another, and dying within a year of one another. A 
certain piquancy attaches to their history, in respect that their 
personal relations appeared sometimes as professional rivalry, and 
found expression in lively action. 

Thomas Hamilton, the elder of the two, was bora about the year 
1784. He was a near relation, either son or nephew — nephew, I 
think, of David Hamilton, the well-known architect of Glasgow 
Exchange, and other important buildings in that city. The first 
incident which I can find about Thomas Hamilton occurs in the 
year 181 7. In that year there was a competition open to all the 
world for designs for a monument to Robert Burns on the banks 
of the Doon. The gentlemen connected with the matter, landowners 
in Ayrshire, the most of them judging from their names, advertised 
that their funds were not large, and they could not offer a tempting 
bait to competing architects, but as a honorarium they mentioned a 
sum of twenty guineas which they would offer for the best design. 
To this invitation there was a response from various architects in 
London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. Each competitor was to send 
his name in a sealed envelope, which would be opened only if he 
was successful, but would not be opened if he was not successful. 
Instructions were to be sent with Jthe parcel of plans where they 
were to be returned to, in the event of non-success. The Committee 
met in due time to sit upon the competing designs, and the one 
selected unanimously was signed R.Q.P., and when the envelope 
accompanying it was broken, it was found to be the production of 
Thomas Hamilton, Junior, i St James Street, Edinburgh. In the 
letter which accompanied his envelope, Mr Hamilton stated that in 
the event of his design being adopted he wished to decline any mark 
of approbation from the Committee which would tend to lessen 
funds already limited, as the honour of being the successful competitor 
would be to him a circumstance of the most gratifying nature, and 
recompense more than adequate to his humble exertions. Whether 
the Committee took Mr Hamilton at his word and gave him no 
remuneration for his work, I am not aware. Let us hope that they 
did not. The designs of the other competitors were sent to the 
addresses from which they had come with their envelopes unopened, 
and the Committee in their Report gave the assurance that not one 
of the judges had the most distant suspicion who were the competitors, 
or who was the individual signing R.Q.P. This on the whole appears 
to me to have been a model competition. I need scarcely add that 
the building now standing on the banks of the Doon is the result of 
this competition. Hamilton's success in this national matter 
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paved the way to future and extensive work. It may be mentioned 
as of some little interest that about this time, 181 9, the office of 
superintendent of works for the City became vacant, and Mr 
Hamilton became a candidate. His testimonials are still extent, 
and show that even at that comparatively early period of his career 
he was held in high repute by men moving in good position in the 
City. He was not successful in his application, which in all 
probability was a fortunate thing both for him and us, because the 
worrying cares of an official life might have prevented his studying 
his art to the result attained in the many beautiful buildings which 
we now enjoy. 

Hamilton's best design is without doubt the High School of 
Edinburgh, built about the year 1826. Fergusson in his "History of 
Architecture " describes it in terms of almost unqualified praise. He 
says that this building "is perhaps even a happier adaptation of the 
style (the Classical revival) to modem purposes, though on a less 
monumental scale (than Playfair's Royal Institution at the foot of 
the Mound) and with far less pretension. The situation, however, 
is most happy : and the adaptation of the front of the building to 
the site, and to the purposes to which it is apphed so successful, as 
almost to make us believe that it might be possible really to adapt 
Greek architecture to modem requirements." 

The citizens of Edinburgh are further indebted to Hamilton's 
genius for the present accesses by George IV. Bridge, and Johnstone 
Terrace to the centre of the City from the south and west. To 
those who attempt to realise the portion of the Old Town dealt with 
by these extensive improvements, the lanes between the Lawnmarket 
and Cowgate which occupied the position of the present George IV. 
Bridge, and which formed the only road southwards from that part of 
the City ; and in the other case when from the Castlehill westward 
the only road was by the precipitous West Bow, Grassmarket, and 
West Port. When one attempts to realise this state of affairs, an 
idea may be formed of the change for the better wrought by the 
genius of Thomas Hamilton. Other works which we may mention 
as his handiwork are the Royal College of Physicians in Queen 
Street, a building of somewhat monumental character, harmonising 
well, however, with the buildings around it ; and Burns' Monument 
on the Calton Hill, a modification of Hamilton's own design on the 
banks of the Doon. 

A notice of Mr Hamilton's career, however brief, would be 
incomplete without a reference to his connection with the Royal 
Scottish Academy. He was one of the original founders, probably 
the leading spirit in establishing that now important Institution. 
Sir G. Harvey in his "History of the Royal Scottish Academy," 
says, that in the early days of the Academy when many difficulties 
had to be encountered, "the manly spirit which was necessary to 
overcome these difficulties was due very much to Mr W. Nicholson 
and Mr Thomas Hamilton, who were the real founders and 
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promoters of the Academy, and but for whose indomitable will 
and wise guidance, the vessel would have been upon the rocks 
before it had well got under weigh. Mr Hamilton especially used 
to exult when difficulties, which to others seemed overwhelming, 
presented themselves, and he never failed in bringing the struggling 
ship safely through." He was the first Treasurer of the Academy. 
It is not pleasant to know that, notwithstanding all that Hamilton 
had done for the Academy without fee or reward save the desire to 
advance the cause of Art, when the Academy required a new 
habitation, his undoubted abilities were ignored, his beautiful design 
for the New Galleries which is still to be seen in the rooms of the 
Academy was put to a side, and Playfair's bald structure put in its 
place. 

After the Disruption, Mr Hamilton was employed as the architect 
of many of the new churches. Among his productions in this line 
are the late Dr Guthrie^s Church on the Castlehill, and Dr Charles 
Brown's Church at the end of George IV. Bridge. While in these 
edifices the internal arrangements are good, and vigorous intellect 
displayed in the design, they are not satisfactory. Mr Hamilton was 
steeped in Classicism, and to ask him to design a Gothic structure 
was equivalent to asking him to speak in an unknown tongue. 

Mr Hamilton died at his house, 9 Howe Street, Edinburgh, on 
the 24th February, 1858. 

Probably the figure which has bulked most largely in the public 
eye, in this century, and in this country is Wm. Henry Playfair. 
He was born in 1789 in London, where his father also was an 
architect. He came to Edinburgh at the age of fifteen, and for 
some time attended the classes of his uncle the famous Professor 
John Playfair. His architectural teacher was Wm. Stark, a man 
so far as I can ascertain entirely forgotten, but a man of whom 
Sir W. Scott had so favourable an opinion that he got from 
him the first design for his house at Abbotsford, and Henry 
Cockburn in his "Memorials" writes of Wm. Stark as the best 
modern architect that Scotland had produced. "After he had 
established his reputation at Glasgow and other places, ill health 
compelled him to seek a retreat in Edinburgh, where, however, 
he only survived till October 181 3. Thus he was too young to have 
done much ; but he had excited attention and given good principles, 
particularly in reference to the composition of towns. The magis- 
trates consulted him on the best way of laying out the ground on 
the east side of Leith Walk; and he explained his views in a very 
sensible, though too short memorial. On the 20th of October, 1813, 
Scott mentions his death to Miss BaiUie in these terms, *This 
brings me to the loss of poor Stark, with whom more genius has 
died than is left behind among the collected universality of 
Scottish Architects.'" "His mantle" Lord Cockburn proceeds, 
"dropped on his pupil, Wm. Playfair, to whom Edinburgh has 
been more indebted since, than to the taste of all other modern 
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architects it has produced or employed. (See Cockbum's Mem- 
orials.) The earliest evidence of his (Playfair's) talent was in 
his attempt to retrieve the fatal error that had nearly ruined our 
College ; and the purity of his Grecian taste has since been attested 
wherever it has had an opportunity of displaying itself." The 
reference to the College in the above extract, is to the projected 
completion of that seminary of learning. R. Adam's design had 
been carried out, only so far as the eastern front was concerned. 
Behind this imposing screen, there were left the tumble-down old 
class-rooms. To the extension of the University, Adam's original 
plan was not now applicable, and plans were advertised for in 1816. 
Play fair was the successful competitor, and gained the ist prize of 
;^ioo. The 2nd prize of ;^8o, it is interesting to note, was 
gained by Wm. Burn, destined in after years to be a man of note 
in his profession. Playfair's design was ultimately carried out, with 
a few modifications. The interior front facing the quadrangle, is 
nearly all his. In 181 8 he supplied plans for the Observatory on 
the Calton Hill, and for Dollar Academy. In 18 19 he furnished 
an elaborate design for the Advocates' Library, with a colonnaded 
portico to George IV. Bridge, which was never carried out, on 
account of its cost. In the same year he designed the gateway and 
lodge for Heriot's Hospital — in admirable keeping with the main 
structure. In 1820 Mr Playfair was employed by the Magistrates 
and proprietors to plan various crescents and streets for the slopes 
of the Calton Hill, and among other designs were Regent and Royal 
Terraces, Brunswick Street, Hillside Crescent, still unfinished, 
Windsor Street, and the Royal Circus. In 1822 his established 
reputation ensured his employment on what perhaps is his most 
successful building — the Royal Institution at the foot of the Mound. 
In 1826 he prepared the design for the National Monument on the 
Calton Hill, which unfortunately only got fairly under weigh. And 
St Stephen's Church belongs to his time. This Church seems to 
me a most masterly dealing with a very difficult site. One of his 
very best buildings is the Surgeons' Hall in Nicolson Street. In 
Scotch Baronial, he designed Bonaly for Lord Cockburn, and Craig- 
crook for Lord Jeffrey. 

His most important late work was Donaldson's Hospital. 

Another effort of Mr Playfair's in a decidedly more Gothic 
direction, was the Free Church College, at the top of the Mound. 
I think that most critics, including Mr Ruskin, are agreed that this 
is not a successful building. 

Playfair died 19th March 1857, aged 68. To the last, a writer 
says referring to his personal appearance, he looked like a young 
man on whom frailties had come from over exertion. The impres- 
sion was aided by a bland sweetness of expression, and eyes 
expressive of mental freshness. Everything about him bore the 
tone of high polish, and one more completely filling up the social 
conception of a gentleman, would not be easily found. 
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THE KING'S WALL.=^ 
Mr P. Miller, F. S.A.Scot. 

THE earliest known wall in connection with the City of Edinburgh 
is the King's Wall, and the most authentic and reliable in- 
formation respecting its existence and position is found in the 
charters contained in St Giles' Chartulary. Maitland in his history 
of Edinburgh asserts that it was built after 1450 ; it may have been 
repaired subsequent to that date, but his assertion is at variance with 
the Charter of James II, and it is contradicted by the evidence of some 
of the charters and entries in the Exchequer Rolls of Scotland. The 
Charter of James gives power to the Provost and Bailies of the City 
" to fosse, bulwark, wall, tour, turate, and otherwise to strength our 
said burgh," and they were authorised " to cast down and remove 
whatsomever houses biggit upon our wall^ or uncouth, the quhilk 
are needful to be casten down for the strengthening of the said 
town and defences thereof" It is in proof also from the charters 
referred to, that the King's Wall formed the boundaries of houses 
situated on the south side of the High Street at various points 
of that street at a much earlier date than 1450. The exact 
course of that wall may yet be traced with considerable accuracy, 
and there is no reason for doubting but that it and the wall described 
by Maitland as having been built subsequent to 1450 are one and 
the same. It appears to have extended from the south side of the 
Castlehill, and was situated about half way down the slope between 
the south side of the High Street and the Cowgate, until it reached 
the Netherbow Port, which in Queen Mary's time stood on the east 
side of what is now called Fountain Close. 

In Maitland's time, 1753, remains of the wall existed in Currie's 
and Johnstone's Closes on the south side of Castlehill Street, above 
the Assembly Hall; and Robert Chambers in his "Minor Antiquities " 
states that a remnaitt of the Old City Wall was removed in making 
the new western approach to the city in 1829. Lower down was 
situated the Overbow Port half way down the present Victoria Street, 
and from thence the wall proceeded eastward crossing Liberton's 
Wynd still in existence on the west side of the County Hall, and 
Forester's Wynd on the east. Sir Daniel Wilson in his " Memorials " 
(vol. I. p. 234), says that the ancient titles of an old building in 
Liberton's Wynd once famous as John Dowie's Tavern was described 
as bounded on the south by "the King's Auld Wall." From a 
charter (34, St Giles' Chartulary) so early as 1427, twenty three years 
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before the date of James the second charter, the wall then existed, 
and was described as the King*s Wall, John Forester of Corstor- 
phine by that deed feued to John Brown Clerc, burgess of Edinburgh, 
the upper half of his orchard or garden tenement, reserving a 
particate of land of Thomas Berwic, and commencing at the King's 
Wall (a muro regio) inclusive on the north side and extending unto 
the land of the said Thomas on the south, bounded on the west by 
the land of William of Liberton and the common Vennel called 
Forester's Wynd on the east. Forester's Wynd does not now exist, 
but its precise position is ascertained from two tenements in the 
Cowgate immediately east of the Sheriff Court-house. The fact that 
the King's Wall was disposed of along with the piece of ground on 
its south side at this early date is strong evidence of its great 
antiquity, because it implies that from lapse of time from its erection 
it had ceased to be public property, and by reason of desuetude had 
become private property. Sir Daniel Wilson in his " Memorials of 
Edinburgh" (Second Edition, vol. I. p. 153), says that a fragment 
of this old wall, about 40 feet long and 20 feet in height was exposed 
in 1822 about ten feet south of the Advocate's Library when digging 
for the foundations of a lock-up house in connection with the Parlia- 
ment House ; and in 1845 another considerable portion was disclosed 
to the east of this on the site of the Old Parliament stairs in making 
the more recent additions to the Parliament House — the more recent 
buildings are the Court-rooms of the Lords Ordinary. About 
400 feet eastward of this portion of the wall it turns up again as 
bounding a tenement on the south side of the High Street in Borth- 
wick's Close, where the tenement is bounded on the east by Stephen 
Borthwick's and the Murum Regnum on the south, and the High 
Street on the north (A. Guthrie's Protocol, p. 185, a.d. 1580). 

Proceeding eastward as far down the High Street as Blackfriars' 
and Todrig's Wynds, and from that point down to the Netherbow, 
all the houses on the south side of the High Street appear to have 
been bounded on the south by the King's Auld Wall. At the head 
of Todrig's Wynd the City Improvement Trust purchased a tenement 
that was bounded, by the High Street on the north, and by the 
King's Auld Wall on the south. Andrew Moubray, burgess of 
Edinburgh, had lands and tenements in Soutray's Wynd — the older 
name of Todrig's Wynd, situated on both sides of the King's Wall, 
one of these was bounded on the north by the wall (murus) commonly 
called the " Kinge's Wall," the date is 1478 (St Giles' Chartulary, 
p. 136). Further down on the east side of Gray's Close, there is a 
tenement or land feued from the Blackfriars' Monastery to Andrew 
Moubray, in 1456, and it is bounded on the south by the King's Wall 
(Wilson's " Memorials of Edinburgh," 2nd ed. vol. H. p. 65). Both 
Maitland and Arnot assert that in their time the remains of a port 
existed mid-way down South Gray's Close. This statement exactly 
coincides with the fact that from a very early period the houses on 
the south side of the High Street from the Abbot of Melrose's, 
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i435i down to the Netherbow was bounded by the King's Wall 
(Chart 42, St Giles' Chartulary). That line continues to the present 
time in a well marked way, from the front of the Abbot of Melrose's 
Mansion, and between the north side of the United Industrial 
School premises, which was formerly the Skinner's Hall, on the 
west side of Gray's Close, and on the east side of that Close the 
boundary between the Manse of the Roman Catholic Priests, on 
which site stood the Earl of Selkirk's Mansion, and the south ends of 
Hyndford's, Foulis', and Fountain's Closes. The fact that the houses 
situated on the south side of the High Street, from the Castle down 
to the lower end of the City at the Netherbow Port were bounded by 
the King's Wall, implies that this wall had existed from the earliest 
period of the Town's existence, and that it was the southern boundary 
of the Town designated by David I. in the Charter of Holyrood as "my 
burgh." There is no evidence in any of our civic records on which 
to base the idea that the civic authorities spent any money in build- 
ing or repairing any walls of the city until after the Battle of Flodden 
in 1 5 1 3. Between 1450 and 1513a period of sixty-three years there is 
no mention in the records of the city of any action having been taken 
to erect or repair walls under the Charter of James II; after 1513 
there are many such references. The idea that the King's Wall was 
first erected after 1450 rests exclusively upon the assertion of Maitland 
writing in 1 753, three hundred years after the date of the Charter, while 
undoubted historical documents tell us that both the King's Wall 
and the Well-House tower of the Castle were constructed long before 
the year 1450. In the Exchequer Rolls of Scotland in 1362 a pay- 
ment was made to Roger Hog, burgess of Edinburgh of £,Zo for the 
construction of the Well tower of the Castle of Edinburgh (Pro con- 
structione Turris fontis Castri di Edinburgh), Maitland describes what 
he calls the City Wall as commencing at the Well- House tower, going 
eastward along the margin of the North Loch and turning to the south 
on a line with Allan Ramsay's house on the Castlehill, and crossing 
the High Street to the south, it was intersected by a gate called the 
outer Castle Gate, this was obviously the outer Castle Wall, and not 
the Town Wall, this is proved by the fact that before and after Queen 
Mary's time 1561, various tenements are described as situated on 
the north side of the High Street under the Castle. {Sub. Castro) 
Sir Daniel Wilson, in 1850, discovered a portion of this wall on the 
site of the water reservoir, immediately above Allan Ramsay's house. 
It must have existed for a long period prior to 1450. That line forms 
still the boundary between the properties of the Crown and the City. 

The Netherbow Port formed the termination of the King's Wall. 
The exact point in the street at which it stood cannot be correctly 
ascertained, but the evidence of several charters of tenements in the 
locality along with other historical facts prove that it must have 
stood immediately east of the Close now called Fountain Close. 
These charters refer to tenements belonging to James and Michael 
Bassendyne, father and son, and the heirs of the late Andrew 
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Moubray. The houses were situated at the Netherbow, in the 
Close called Bassendyne's Close. Michael had two tenements — 
a fore one fronting the High Street, and a back one behind. 
Moubray's was behind the back one, and south of that was one 
belonging to Robert Fleming. Moubray*s tenement was entered 
from the Close called Kincaid's now South Foulis Close, immediately 
above Bassendyne*s, and Bassendyne's tenements were bounded on 
the east by the trance of the same Close, and the land of Adam 
Fullerton. The dates of these charters are 1563 and 1567 
(Alexander Guthrie's " Protocol," Vols. III. and IV.). The deposi- 
tions of the culprits that were employed in the murder of Darnley, 
all state that after gaining admission at the Netherbow Port, they 
ascended to Bassendyne's house in search of the I^ird of Ormistone, 
so that the Port must have stood below Bassendyne's Close, now 
called Fountain Close.* The King's Wall must have terminated at the 
Netherbow Port. It stood there in the 14th century, according to 
a charter in " St Giles' Chartulary," which states that there was a 
tenement lying on the south side of the Netherbow between John 
Barber's on the south and the High Street on the north, beside the 
Block House (propugnaculum). All this is evidence of the most 
authentic description that the King's Wall must have existed at a 
much earlier period of time in the history of Edinburgh than that 
assigned to the City Wall by Maitland. 

Maitland is equally at fault with the date of the origin of the 
North Loch when he asserts that it was formed subsequent to 1450. 
In 1437, a land lying in the upper part of the burgh, on the north 
side of the High Street, is let in feu ferm with the liberty of entry 
and exit by the anterior and posterior gates usque ad locum — the 
North Loch (St Giles' Chartulary, p. 58). 



NOTE BY MR G. S. AITKEN. 

THE course followed by the earliest wall till it reaches the Castle 
Hill is clear enough, but from that point eastwards the two 
authorities Maitland and Amot differ. 

Maitland (1753) says that the wall "from this Port descended the 
eastern side of the hill to Currie's Close, and winding eastwards, 
part is still to be seen on the northern side of the said Close, and at 
the southern end of Johnston's Close in the street denominated the 



* There were two Closes known by the name of Bassendjme, one on the south 
side of the High Street at the Netherbow, in which Michael Bassendyne*s houses 
were situated, and another one of the same name on the north side of the High 
Street, and almost opposite the one on the south. In a Sasine, 1622, the late 
Thomas Bassendyne had a tenement on the west side of that belonging to the late 
Alexander Adamson, on the north side of the High Street. 
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Castle Hill, and continuing its course eastwards on the northern 
side of the street called the Strait Bow there was another aperture 
therein named the Upper Bow." Amot (1779) describing the wall 
from the same point says, " From this the wall went sloping down 
the hill in an oblique manner, pointing to the south-east till it came 
to the first angle in going down the West Bow. Over the street 
there was a Port called the Upper Bow Port, and upon the east side 
of the street at the distance of about 6 feet from the ground, one of 
the hooks upon which the gate hung still remains in the original 
wall." 

Gordon of Rothiemay in his map (1647), shows the position of 
this gate, and it is so shown in the " Transactions " map. 

From this point Maitland says that the wall went eastward 
between the High Street and Cowgate, and that a Port remained 
in his day about 30 paces south of the High Street down Gray's 
Close, and that from thence the wall continued eastward, and then 
by a gentle turn went in and joined the Netherbow at the south-west 
comer of Leith Wynd. Amot's version is that after it left the 
Overbow, it proceeded eastward in a line that would have cut off 
several feet of the present Parliament House (this statement is 
manifestly wrong, as is clear from the discovery of the portion of 
wall referred to by Daniel Wilson, see page 167 ante), and at length 
reached Gray's Close where a part of the wall was still to be seen. 
" From this it proceeded by a gentle turning to the north-east till it 
joined with that house (the house of John Knox), which forms a 
projection upon the north side of the High Street, which still is the 
south-west corner house of a line of buildings that communicate and 
connect themselves with Leith Wynd. That was the original 
Netherbow Port."* 

For the line of the Flodden wall and its Lauriston extension we 
may safely rely on Edgar's map, published by Maitland, which shows 
it as it really existed in his time, but for the section to the north of 
Heriot's Hospital (see dotted line DF in map, "Transactions," page 
152), we are again left very much to inference. Maitland says the 
wall "ascending part of the Highriggs hill, turns eastward and 
running along the northern side of the gardens of Heriot's Hospital, 
crosseth the northern avenue leading to the said Hospital and 
passeth through the Greyfriars Churchyard to the Bristo Port." 

Amot's statement is, the wall " turning eastward runs along the 
north side of the gardens of Heriot's Hospital, and crossing the 
north avenue leading to that Hospital passes through the Greyfriars 
Churchyard to Bristo Port." 



* "The original Netherbow Port stood about fifty yards further west than the 
late one, but that situation being found not well adapted for defence, a new one 
was built by the adherents of Queen Mary (1571), and the late handsome gate 
which was built a few years afterwards (1606) intersected the High Street immed- 
iately above Leith and St Mary*s Wynds. That part being thought to embarrass 
the street was pulled down by the Magistrates 1764." — Arnot. 
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Kincaid's (1787) description is as follows — The wall **ran east- 
wards along the north side of Heriot's garden, part of which is still 
remaining and forms the north wall of Heriot's garden till it meets 
the gardener's house, where the entrance to said hospital has 
obliterated it, eastward of that till we pass the house known by the 
name of Friar-Shaws, an entrance to which is from the Greyfriars 
Churchyard. Here the traces of the wall begin again directing its 
course eastwards till you come to the road through the cemetery 
ground leading to the Church where it is entirely lost, but from 
or near about this place it is very probable it took a south-east 
direction till it came to Bristo Port." 

All three agree concerning the Heriot's Hospital wall as shown 
on Edgar's map, but all three describe a wall passing through 
Greyfriars Churchyard which is neither shown on that map or in 
Gordon's view. The remaining and conclusive sources of information 
left us are statements by Maitland and Arnot. The former says that 
the Common Council bought 10 acres called the Highriggs (eight 
and a half acres of this was repurchased by the Feoffees of Heriot's 
Hospital from the citizens of Edinburgh in 1627 as a site for the 
Hospital), and resolved to enclose it within the Town Wall. They 
agreed, in 1620, with John Talipher, a mason, to erect this wall from 
the West Port (meaning Vennel probably) to Bristo Port. The 
space so enclosed, Maitland states, is the spot whereon Heriot's 
Hospital and Garden, the southern part of the Greyfriars Churchyard 
(presumably the Covenanters' portion), the Charity Workhouse and 
Bedlam, with the appurtenances, are situated. 

Confirmatory of the inference from Maitland's statement that 
the major portion of Greyfriars Churchyard was already enclosed 
by the Flodden Wall, is Amot's assertion that "the Magistrates 
applied to and obtained from Queen Mary a grant of the Greyfriars 
yard to be a burying ground, being somewhat distant from the 
town. This spot had notwithstanding been included within the city 
wall before that period^ 

It would be conclusive on the matter if we could show that 
this area exactly coincided with the 10 acres purchased, but it will 
be found on calculation to be more nearly 13 acres. This, however, 
only shows that some part of it must have belonged to the town 
before. 

It may be of interest to add, that in addition to the gates shown 
in the "Transaction" map there was a gate at the foot of the Pleasance 
immediately south of the Cowgate, which commanded access to 
St Mary's Wynd and Canongate. This is shown in Gordon's view. 

The Potterrow Port and the West Port were removed in the year 
1786, and the greater part of the Southern walls taken down in 1787. 
In the month of July 1836, a considerable portion of the Flodden 
Wall, 20 feet high and 5 or 6 feet thick, was taken down opposite 
Teviot Row and its neighbourhood — the street being thus widened 
from 25 feet to 60 feet. 

o 
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Saturday, - - 22nd April 1893. 

By the kind permission of W B. Mackenzie, Esq., the Association paid a visit 
to Earlshall, when the following Paper was read by Mr R. S. Lorimer, 

A.R.I.B.A. 

EARLSHALL. 

*"PHE ancient Earls of Fife are supposed at one time to have 
J- had a castle in the neighbourhood; hence the name. The 
iirst trace to be found of the name of Earlshall, is in a charter of 
James IV., dated 28th March 1497, whereby the King bestows anew 
on Sir Alexander Bruce, " the lands of Earlshall and Prusk." It is 
of his son Sir William, that it is recorded on his tombstone, " Heir 
lyis of al piete ane lantern bricht, Schir Villyam Bruce, Erlshal, 
Knycht." But judging from what tradition tells of his actions during 
the turbulent times in which he lived, this is probably " not what he 
was, but what he should have been." 

It is the fifth laird whose name is associated with the building 
of Earlshall. He succeeded about the year 1580, and was twice 
married, first to Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Andrew Wood of Largo, 
who appears to have died early, as Sir William's name is most 
frequently seen in conjunction with the initials of his second wife, 
Dame Agnes Lindsay. They appear to have been a devoted couple, 
or were at all events anxious that posterity should imagine that they 
had been, for the device of two intertwined hearts bearing the initials 
**W. B., D. A. L." occur many times in the decoration of the house, 
and is also to be seen in the pediment of a dormer window. Sir 
William had much reason to be grateful to his lady, for it was 
apparently with her money that the Earlshall as we now see it was 
built and garnished, and on her tombstone he thus quaintly records 
his sentiments towards her: — **D. Agnes Lyndesay, Lady of Sir 
William Bruce of Earlshall, who in her life was charitable to the 
poore, and profitable to that house, dyed 1633, of her age sixty-eight, 
and waiteth here in hope. D. A. L." 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, the estate passed into 
the hands of the Hendersons of Fordel, and was sold in 1825 by 
Sir R. Bruce Henderson, to the late Colonel Long, of Bromley Hill, 
Kent. He, however, never lived in the place and was allowing the 
house to fall into utter ruin, when it was sold by his representatives 
a few years ago to the present proprietor, and it could not have 
fallen into the hands of anyone with a keener appreciation of its 
charm. It is needless to describe the state of dilapidation and 
decay into which the house had fallen, after being left for more than 
seventy years not only to the elements, but to the tender mercies of 
every trip and Sunday-school treat in three or four counties. 
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The plan of the house is a development of what is called the 
L plan, that is two buildings at right angles to each other, with the 
main staircase in a tower in the internal angle, and in this case there 
is also a large tower at the north-east angle corner. The staircase 
tower is carried up to the top, and there finished with a small turret, 
which gives access to a platform roof, commanding a fine view of 
the surrounding country, with St Andrews in the distance. 

In continuation of the western front there is a high enclosing 
wall, connecting the main house with some smaller buildings which 
are locally known as " Dummy Daw's House," the whole forming a 
courtyard, in which the old draw-well is placed, and enclosed on the 
east side by a low wall and balustrade, and this side of the courtyard 
opens directly into the garden. Unhappily all traces of its design 
had disappeared, the walls alone remaining. An attempt however 
has been made to lay it out on what were probably the old lines, 
some of the old Scotch gardens having been studied for this purpose. 
This — of having the garden close to the house — was the old 
traditional arrangement. 

Though not large, the house contains several notable rooms, the 
most interesting of which is the gallery on the second floor, measuring 
50 feet X 18 feet, and some 13 feet high, and containing a painted 
ceiling of very curious design. This is a wooden boarded ceiling 
taking the form of a flat semi-ellipse, and comes down on to the 
walls without any cornice or moulding. The upper part of the wall 
is divided into compartments by arcading formed of painted pilasters 
and flat arches. In each compartment was a motto— most of these 
have long since disappeared, one of the few remaining informs the 
reader that " a nice wyf and a back doore, oft maketh a riche man 
poore." The ceiling itself is divided into upwards of three hundred 
panels, alternately square and circular, and joined by scroll work. The 
circular panels are filled in with heraldic devices, the arms of Bruce 
of Earlshall being depicted in the centre, and immediately around 
are grouped shields bearing the cognizances of the families with 
which the Bruces were allied matrimonially, and to the west, the 
arms of many of the noble families of Scotland. On the eastern 
portion are seen mixed up in the most naive confusion, the coats of 
many notable characters in both sacred and profane story: — "Arthur 
of Brittayne " keeping strange company with " Judas Maccaebeus ; " 
" David, King of Israel," jostling " Hector, Prince of Troy ; figures 
of the cardinal virtues are also represented, decked out in gay 
seventeenth century costume. The source of all this inspiration was 
found to be Sir David Lindsay's heraldry, which is preserved in 
manuscript in the Advocates' Library, and was a few years ago 
reproduced. 

The square panels are filled in with representations of animals, 
the source from which these were taken has not yet been traced, 
but there is little doubt they were copied out of some mediaeval 
" Bestiary " of which examples still exist in the Bodleian at Oxford, 
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and elsewhere. They were the precursors of our natural histories of 
to-day, but many of the animals represented must have had their 
origin in the designer's fertile imagination, as they are such as never 
were on land or sea. The decoration which is in black and white 
distemper, is altogether a piece of seventeenth century fancy work 
quite unique in its kind. Its preservation was a task of some 
difficulty, owing to the deplorable condition that the. roof of the 
house had been allowed to get into. It was only where the work 
was clearly legible that it was touched — where the devices in the 
panels were gone altogether, no attempt has been made to replace 
them; as in tampering with work of this kind, the tendency is 
always to do too much, whereas it is hardly possible to do too 
little — " restoration," so called, has so often ended in total oblitera- 
tion and destruction of old work. What it was found necessary 
to do, was very reverently done by Mr Nixon, of Messrs Moxon 
and Carfrae. 

The ceiling in a bedroom shows decoration of a similar character. 
This is a flat ceiling formed of massive beams with plain boarding. 
The space between the beams is divided into panels by scroll work, 
and with a picture of an animal in each alternate panel; the 
beams themselves having very roughly painted on them in black on 
white, stars, flowers, and conventional meanders. 

The other ceiling of interest in the house, is that in the small 
panelled parlour on the first floor, which unlike the others is in 
colours, which must once have been bright. It is a flat ceiling, 
roughly boarded, and to a large scale are painted the arms of Sir 
William Bruce and his lady. 

It is curious in a house of this date to find that it does not 
contain any enriched plaster work, a form of decoration in which 
some of the old Fife houses are very rich. 

A very elaborately framed and panelled oak door, leading from 
the gallery to a small bedroom at the top of the north east tower is 
worthy of note. 

The "cat hole" is to be seen cut through the lower panels of 
many of the doors. This seems to have been a common custom, 
and sometimes the hole was provided with a little sliding shutter on 
the room side of the door. The use of these holes apparently being 
to enable the cat to hunt the house from attic to basement, whenever 
the humour seized her. 

The fireplace in the stone hall is also worthy of note, as it has a 
granite lintel eleven feet long, by nearly two feet deep, and all in the 
one piece. 
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15th November 1893. 



PRESIDENT'S OPENING ADDRESS. 



HOLYROOD ABBEY AND PALACE. 



Mr W. W. Robertson. 



\/'OU will observe from this familiar north-west view, that Holy- 
^ rood is not one building but three, each differing widely 
from the others in character, age, and history, but each, I will say, 
possessed of its own special interest and attractiveness. These are 
(i) The ruined fragment of the old Abbey, now known as the 
Chapel Royal, dating from the 12th century; (2) The Great Tower of 
the old Palace, dating from the beginning of the i6th century, all 
that now remains of the Palace built by James IV. and James V.; 
and (3) The Palace built by Charles II. in 1671-1678. 

On this plan I show you the position and extent of these parts 
(see Illustration). 

This roofless fragment — being the nave of the Abbey Church, is 
all that remains of the once powerful and opulent Abbey of Holy- 
rood. Shrunk in its dimensions and shorn of its former glories, 
it is nevertheless full of the deepest interest. We shall proceed 
to examine it in detail, but before doing this I must present to 
you, as briefly as I can, a summary of the history of the Abbey. 

The Abbey of Holyrood was founded by David I., in 11 28, for 
canons regular of the order of St Augustine, an order introduced 
into Scotland only fourteen years before by Alexander I. I do not 
quote the legend of the miraculous escape of the king — by which 
historians who came long after explain the founding of this Abbey, 
— the fact is, no miracle was needed to induce David, the saintly 
son of the sainted Margaret, to found an Abbey, but I may remark 
that the name given to the foundation — the Abbey of the Holy Rood 
— directly connects it with the famous "black rude" of Scotland. 
This was a cross-shaped reliquary of pure gold, with an image of the 
Saviour in ebony, enclosing what was then certainly believed to be 
a fragment of the true cross. Margaret who brought it to Scotland, 
left it as a most precious legacy to her sons, and in this we have, if 
not the origin of the Abbey, at least the reason for its dedication to 
the Holy Rude. This "black rude" was taken to England by 
Edward I. in 1291, but was restored by the treaty of Northampton 
in 1328. It was finally lost to Scotland at the battle of Neville's 
Cross in 1346, and was long thereafter an object of veneration in 
Durham Cathedral. 
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The Abbey was first established at the foot of the Castle rock, 
but soon found its permanent abode in the meadows at the foot of 
Arthur's Seat. The oldest extant charter is not dated, but is known 
by the signatures to have been granted somewhere between 1 143 
and 1 147. It refers to the present site, and speaks of the church 
as in existence. Evidently building was in progress and contem- 
plated, because inter aiia, it charges the king's foresters of 
" Strivelingshire '' and " Clacmanant " to give the abbot and convent 
full liberty to take out of his woods and forests as much wood as 
they please and desire for the building of their church and houses, 
and for other necessary purposes. 

From the invariable usage in such cases, we may conclude that 
the part first erected was the choir. It was probably rebuilt at a 
later date, and in any case has now entirely disappeared, but much 
of the nave, which is practically all that now remains, is of 
a character which would lead us to attribute it to the latter half 
of the 1 2th century. In aflfixing dates to the buildings we are left 
very much to internal evidence of this sort. Much important work 
must have been done of which no record has come down to us, but 
occasionally the records give us glimpses of what is going on. In 
1 152, William, the third abbot, is enclosing the grounds with a strong 
wall: in 1224, Elias, the tenth abbot, is draining the marshes, and, 
dying some years later, he is buried beneath the high altar in the 
Chapel of Saint Mary (/>., the Lady Chapel). Most notable of all, 
the 24th abbot — Archibald Crawford — who ruled from 1457 to 1483, 
and held many high offices, among them that of Lord High 
Treasurer, is credited by one historian with having "built the 
Abbay Church from the ground." He probably rebuilt the choir 
which is now gone, but he certainly did not rebuild the nave, 
though his work there was considerable. We shall have no difficulty 
in recognising it. 

The Abbey founded by King David was richly endowed by him. 
I should tire you were I to give you the baldest details of the places 
all over Scotland from which it drew its revenues, and of the curious 
constituents of these revenues — the tallow, lard, and hides ; the malt, 
meal, the mills, the brushwood, the grazings, the fishings, the 
"kain" from merchant ships, and the tithe of whales and sea 
animals. I simply say that, liberally endowed at first, legacies and 
gifts poured into its coffers till the Abbey of . Holyrood was one of 
the wealthiest and most powerful in the country, and the Abbots 
with their ample powers and wide jurisdictions were men of the 
foremost rank, second to none in Scotland, save the king alone. 
I have just named one — Abbot Crawford — who was not only 
Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, but on two special occasions one 
of the Commissioners appointed to negotiate a treaty with England. 
His successor, Robert Bellenden, was also a notable man, one of 
the Commissioners arranging a truce with England, but a notable 
builder as well — " He brocht hame the grat brasin fount, twenty-four 
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capis of gold and silk ; he theikit the kirk with leid, he biggit ane 
brig of Leith, ane ither ouir Clyde, with mony other gude workis, 
quhilikis " says the historian, " were ouir prolixt to schaw." 

And the Abbey was the scene of great historic events, councils 
held in times of national stress, pageants in days of prosperity, 
gatherings of churchmen as in 11 80, of nobles and prelates as in 
1 189, or as that convention in 1366 when the assembly protested 
against any assumption of supremacy by England and arranged the 
levy for the payment of the ransom of David II. Parliaments too — 
patriotic parliaments like those of Robert Bruce in 1326 and 1327, 
or on the other hand, like that of 1334, when Edward Baliol did 
homage to King Edward III. 

Royal marriages and coronations fill up the page, and at times 
the sombre magnificence of a royal burial shadows the scene. 

The climax, the culmination of its glories, was in 1507, when the 
legate of Pope Julius II., among a great gathering of nobles within 
its walls, presented James IV. with a purple crown adorned with 
golden lilies, and the jewelled sword still to be seen with the 
Scottish Regalia in Edinburgh Castle. 

Darker days were approaching. Twice before this time had the 
Abbey suffered from our **auld enemies'' of England. In 1322 
it was plundered by the army of Edward II., which unable to 
advance further into Scotland, did as much mischief as possible 
before its ignominious retreat. Again, in 1385, the Abbey was 
burned by the army of Richard II., but in both cases it was 
speedily repaired ; and we note that in 1400, Henry IV. spared the 
Abbey, saying — " Fax be it from' me to be so inhuman as to harm 
any holy house, especially Holyrood, in which my father found 
a safe refuge." 

The time was at hand, however, when such blows would fall in 
rapid succession, and when the spirit to rise above these troubles 
would be altogether wanting. In 1 544, the Earl of Hertford's army 
burned the Abbey, and Abbey Church, and again in 1547, after the 
battle of Pinkie, the English invaders bestowed on it their unwelcome 
attentions. They found the monks gone, " but the church and 
moche part of the house well covered with lead." Commissioners 
were appointed to suppress the monastery " soon after thei pluct of 
the lead, and had down the bells." The abbot at this time was a 
boy, Robert Stuart, a natural son of James V., and with the monks 
dispersed and fallen on evil times, little attempt was made at any 
general reparation. 

From this year 1547, we date the decay of the Abbey. 

Still, the nave must have been kept in some sort of repair, and 
used as the Chapel Royal of the palace which had now risen 
alongside of it, for within its walls, on 29th July 1565, Queen Mary 
was married to Darnley. Two years after this the chapel was 
spoiled by the Earl of Glencaim, and the Lords of the Congregation, 
although this rather points at the destruction of ornaments and 
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furniture, than at injury to the structure. In 1569, Adam Both well, 
commendator of the Abbey, was arraigned before the General 
Assembly, and one of the charges against him was — "that all the 
said kirkis (/>., the twenty-seven churches under the jurisdiction of 
the Abbey) for the maist pairt are decayit, and some made sheep- 
folds, and some sa ruinous that nane dare enter them for fear of 
falling, especially Halyrudhous, although the bishop of Saint Andrews 
in time of papistry, sequestrate the whole rents of the Abbacy, 
because only the glassen windows were not holden up and repaired." 
He replied that "he was bot of late come to the benefice .... 
but the Abbey Kirk of Halyrudhous hath been thir twintie years 
bygane ruinous, .... bot with their consent, and help of ane 
established authoritie, he wes purposed to provide the means that 
the superfluous ruinous pairts, to wit, the queir and croce kirk might 
be disposed to faithfull men to repair the remanent sufficiently." 
No doubt in the course of the eleven succeeding years during which 
he continued to enjoy the benefice, he found time to carry out this 
economical intention, and thus we have explained the total dis- 
appearance of these " superfluous pairts of the church." . 

Either at this time or shortly before, the great arches at the east 
end of the nave and aisles were built up as we see them now, with 
fragments of the old masonry. The building had now declined to 
the position of a parish church, but was still used for occasional 
state ceremonials (see Illustration). 

After James VI. succeeded to the English throne it was no doubt 
left for a time to its use as a parish church, but the English Stuarts, 
if we may call them so, seem always to have retained a kindly feeling 
towards their old home of Holyrood, and in 161 7, the king, in view 
of his intended visits, had the church repaired and furnished as a 
royal chapel. Among other things brought by the workmen from 
London were figures of the Apostles for the stalls, but this occasioned 
so much public agitation, that the dean. Archbishop Spottiswoode, 
and several of the bishops, sent a letter of remonstrance, and the 
apostles were disallowed. The people at that time had the king's 
bishops, but they would not have his Apostles. In 1633 Charles 
was crowned in the Chapel Royal, and executed some work there 
which we shall see. In 1687 King James VII., having ousted the 
parishioners of the Canongate, fitted the church up as a private 
chapel with stalls for the Knights of the Thistle, but the next year 
at the Revolution all he had done was destroyed, the mob burst into 
the building, burnt the furniture and fittings at the cross, and in 
their frenzy even desecrated the royal vaults, and insulted the 
lifeless remains of their sovereigns. 

Then followed seventy years of utter neglect, and in 1758 there 
came an attention worse than neglect. The roof which had become 
ruinous, was then replaced by a heavy stone roof, which proving too 
heavy for the walls, fell into the building in 1768, and reduced it 
to the ruinous state in which we now see it. 
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I now proceed to show you detailed illustrations of what remains 
of the Abbey. You will observe the astonishing variety and richness 
of the detail in even this small fragment. The south aisle as you 
see is the only part which remains roofed. The beautiful nave 
arcade and triforium on the south side remain, though sadly -defaced 
and declining from the vertical; but the clerestory on that side, 
and the whole of the arcade on the northern side of the nave are 
practically gone. You will note the filling in of the eastern arches 
of the nave and nave aisles, built with fragments of the old masonry 
as already described. This and the large eastern window date from 
the middle of the i6th century, but the large window was blown in 
in 1795, present stonework dates from the year 18 16, when 

it was restored from the fragments of the old stonework which 
remained. 

Note the beauty and variety of the wall arcading ; the beautiful 
and delicate interlacing arches with the semi-Norman mouldings and 
capitals of the shafts, on the wall of the north aisle; the fully 
developed early English arcading, the capitals with the characteristic 
conventional foliage and circular abaci on the wall of the south aisle; 
the more elaborate arcading on the rich west front, the three bays 
of the arcading with trefoil arches in the fragment of the north 
transept, the one cinque foil arch which alone remains of the south 
transept ; the early English arcading again in the cloister on the 
outside of the south aisle wall of the nave, and finally, the beautiful 
cusped ogee arches of which only one fragment of two arches remains 
on the south buttresses, the 15th century work of Abbot Crawford, 
which passing across the openings between the buttresses, formed 
the screen between the ambulatory and the central courtyard of 
the cloister (see Illustration). 

I do not need to draw your attention to the glorious western 
doorway, with its beautiful undercut carving, but note the quaint, 
if not grotesque tracery of the upper windows, the work of Charles 1., 
and try to imagine the effect of his Italian termination of the west 
gable as figured in the " Vitruvius Scoticus." 

Coming to the north side, I ask your attention to the beautiful 
north doorway with its semi-circular arch, and beautiful but much 
decayed 15th century mouldings and carvings, the work of Abbot 
Crawford. Observe also the buttresses, which Abbot Crawford 
added to the north aisle wall sometime between 1457 and 1483 — 
massive, as became their purpose, but with most delicate work in 
the canopies and other parts of the niches, contrasting strikingly 
with the robust earlier work on the walls adjoining. See Abbot 
Crawford's arms on the buttresses, and note the nonconformity 
of the bases on the wall and buttresses. These buttresses were 
erected to strengthen the wall — but what wall ? Not this north wall 
of the aisle against which they stand, but the wall which has 
disappeared, the north wall of the nave itself. In the earlier 
work the buttress was but imperfectly developed, and the thrust of 
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the nave vault poised high in air, must in the 15th century have 
produced results dangerous to the nave walls. To strengthen the 
clerestories of the nave therefore, Abbot Crawford introduced these 
flying buttresses, which for three centuries held safely aloft the great 
stone vault. When the catastrophe came however, they rendered it 
more complete. As the Arab proverb has it — an arch never sleeps. 
While these arched buttresses balanced the thrust of the great vault 
all was well, but when the vault itself fell, the then unbalanced inward 
pressure of the flying buttresses involved the southern clerestory, 
and the whole northern clerestory, triforium, and nave arcade 
in one common ruin. 

I have already referred to the beautiful wall arcading to be seen 
at the east and south sides of the building. I ask your attention to 
the built up Norman doorway which led from the cloister into the 
south aisle, certainly the oldest part remaining, and to the interesting 
change of style in the south aisle windows, as bay by bay, we 
proceed westward from this point. 

Although there are one or two bits of details that I have not 
been able to give you, the views I have shown present to you pretty 
fully the Abbey Church as it now stands. 1 must be allowed to say 
that to me, one great charm of this building is that all you see is 
genuine old work. There is little modern work, and it is easily 
recognised; there has been no confusing or falsification of the 
record. Infinitely more precious than any smartened up and 
restored out-of-recognition building are these few weatherworn 
stones, for here we are face to face with the old builders — "what 
their hands handled, and their strength wrought, and their 
eyes beheld." 

I am not able to supplement what I have shown you by views 
from any other source. What would we not give for a picture of the 
Abbey in all its glory, when the full tide of national life swept 
around its walls and through its courts, when legates and envoys 
came from afar, and kings sojourned beneath its roof. No such 
picture is in existence. A few vague delineations you will see in 
some plates I shall show in connection with the palace, but they add 
nothing to our knowledge of the building. I show you, however, 
three prints which are of some interest. The first, a drawing which 
appears in Maitland's *^ History of Edinburgh," published in 1753, just 
fifteen years before the roof of the church fell, is, as far as I know, 
our only informant as to the appearance of the clerestory. It shows 
some of the work of Charles I. at the west end of the building, and 
the quaint spire on the north-west tower at once recalls the 
contemporary spire of the Tron Church. The second appears in 
"Arnot's History of Edinburgh," published in 1779, and therefore 
represents the building when it had been not more than say ten 
years in ruins. Observe the extent of the ruin, and you will 
be struck with the fact that after the lapse of 115 years, the 
building remains substantially as it was ; surface decay no doubt 
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there has been, but no part of the building has disappeared in 
that time. 

I show you also a view of the interior, published in 1815, one 
year before the clearing out and repair of the ruin ; anything more 
disn^al it would not be easy to conceive, with its mounds of rubbish, 
its tattered hatchments and built up windows, a sort of roofless 
chamel house, but what I wish to point out again is that the extent 
of wall, ruined column, springers of vaulting, etc., in this and other 
places which I could produce, is exactly what it is at the present day. 
We may almost say no single stone has disappeared. This you will 
see at once is a remarkable and indeed an unexampled thing. 

We turn now to the Palace of Holyrood. I have said nothing 
of the other buildings of the Abbey, for the simple reason that 
anything which can be said is mere conjecture. One thing only we 
can say with certainty, that they must have been extensive, and such 
as could give fitting accommodation to even royal guests. In 
mediaeval times monasteries were often the resting-places of kings, 
and in the house which kings had founded and endowed, their sons 
would be sure of welcome. 

No doubt Holyrood lay too open to foreign and domestic foes to 
be at all times a desirable residence for royalty; but Robert III. 
occasionally dwelt in the Abbey, so did James I., and in 1416 his 
queen, Jane Beaufort, gave birth there to twin sons — Alexander, who 
died, and James, who afterwards succeeded his father as James II. 
He was not only born, but crowned, married (to Mary of Gueldres) 
and buried in the Abbey. James HI. resided much at the Abbey, 
and was married there in 1469, to Margaret of Denmark (" with gret 
dignitie," says the historian) — an historic event of some importance 
even to the greater Britain in which the fortunes of Scotland are now 
merged, as it led to the transference of Orkney and Shetland to the 
Scottish, and thus eventually to the British sovereignty. 

Edinburgh had now become the acknowledged capital of Scotland, 
and the monastery here had now become the usual residence of the 
sovereigns. In the Lord High Treasurer's accounts we find entries 
which show that the Royal Family were no longer occasional visitors, 
but actual residents in the Palace, such for instance as "Item 
iijo Novembris, to ane glasyn wricht in the Abbay for a window to 
the Queenis chalmire — vs." 

But it was James IV. who began the Royal Palace of Holyrood 
House, some time between 1498 and 1501. Maitland, who ap- 
parently did not know that James IV. built here at all, says that 
"King James V. about the year 1528, erected a house (to reside in 
at his coming to Edinburgh) near the south-western comer of the 
church, with a circular turret at each angle, which is the present 
tower at the north-western corner of the Palace." This statement, 
so precise and definite, seems to have influenced all subsequent 
writers, so that even those who refer to the building of James IV., 
persist in supposing that it has all been swept away, and that this 
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north-west tower is the work of James V. Even Mr Mylne in his 
recently published and most excellent book, ** The Master Masons to 
the Crown of Scotland," seems afraid to break with the tradition, and 
compromises with it in this fashion — " Of the present Palace, Queen 
Mary's tower alone dates from the beginning of the i6th century. 
Its stout walls and solid masonry have withstood the dire effects of 
fire and siege by the enemy, as well as the destructive influence of 
political change and internal revolution. The well laid foundations 
may be connected with the name of Leonard Logy" (one of 
James IV. 's builders of whom I shall say more shortly), " while the 
upper portion was doubtless completed by James V., who spent a 
good deal of money on Holyrood in 1529, and the six years 
immediately following this date." 

Now let us look at the recorded facts. The accounts of the 
Lord High Treasurer for a year or two to 1501 have perished, but 
in 1502 there are entries showing the work in full progress. Between 
3rd March 1502, and 31st January 1503, there were paid to Maister 
Leonard Logy to " the werk at Halirudhouse, sums amounting to 
;^2,986 : 10 : 2. Michell Wright completes his task of the Queen's 
gret chamer before 2nd May 1503, and receives payment of 
£^\2 : 2 : o. William Turnbull, masoun, for his task of the gallery 
and bos windois up to the same date, receives ^£94. Walter 
Merlioun Mason for the " for werk," or " for entree," and the " new 
chapell," received up to 18th August 1503, ;^34o. Alohg with these 
are numerous entries for " tylestanes," " treis," " burdis," " Estland 
burdis," bocht at Leith from " Dansken men," " rachteris," " jestis," 
" roofspars," " cradilles of glass," " crelis of glass," " punchionis of 
plaister," Spanze iron," and so forth, all showing extensive work in 
rapid progress with different portions entrusted to different hands, as 
if to expedite matters. We almost feel the bustle and hurry, and 
wonder what it means, until we are told that the king's bride is on 
her way to Edinburgh. 

On 25th January 1502, James IV. was betrothed to Margaret 
Tudor, and on the 8th August 1503, the marriage took place at 
Holyrood amid great rejoicing. The interval between these dates is 
the period to which we have been referring. Then in the Register 
of the Privy Seal under date loth September 1504, there is "a 
precept maid to Maister Leonard Logy for his gude and thankful 
service done, and to be done to the King's hienes, and specialie for 
his diligent and grete labour maid by him in the bigging of the 
Palace beside the Abbey of the Holy Croce, of the sum of 40 pundis 
of the usual money of the realm to be payit to him of the Kingis 
cofferis yerlie for all the dayis of his life or quhil he be benefitit 
of ane hundred merks." And at last in the Lord Treasurer's 
Accounts on the i8tb July 1505, we come to a payment to Walter 
Merlioun, " in compleit payment of ijOc merkis for the compleiting 
of the Tour of Holyrood Hous xxvjlib. xiijs. iiijd. and sa all payit 
therefoir." 
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What are we to infer from this? Was this tower, referred to in 
the payment to Walter Merlioun, such a trifle that it was swept away 
shortly after without even a mention of the fact ? How did people 
build houses in those days? Did they finish all the subsidiary 
buildings first, and then begin to the tower? If not, this tower 
must have been five years in building. Or, are we to suppose that 
James IV. the most magnificent of Scottish Kings, preparing the 
palace which was to be his chief residence, built some trifling and 
secondary apartments, and left it to his son who seldom lived 
at Holyrood, to erect the tower which was the leading feature of the 
whole building? I think these suppositions are all inadmissible. 
Much more so I think is Mr Mylne's hypothesis that the foundations 
were laid by Leonard Logy, but the tower only completed by 
James V., twenty-six years afterwards. Taking into account all the 
circumstances, and the alignment of the tower with the "forwerk," 
I am convinced that this north-west tower of the palace was built by 
James IV. in the golden age of Scottish history. 

James IV. continued to reside here, and to expend money on 
"the werk," till near his melancholy death at Flodden in 15 13. 

James V. built at Holyrood principally between June 1535 and 
October 1536, but his work I believe has all disappeared, except one 
little bit which I show you now. This panel stone with its spirited 
carving of the Unicorn supporting the Scottish shield of arms, and 
the inscription I. R. 5. is now placed against the wall near the 
entrance to the Chapel Royal. 

I show you here a view of the old Palace, being a portion of a 
map in the British Museum, published in facsimile in the Bannatyne 
Miscellany. It represents the appearance of things in May 1544, 
just before the Earl of Hertford's army burnt the Abbey and Palace. 
It is the oldest representation of the Palace extant, and shows the 
old tower which remains, and the buildings which have disappeared, 
with what seems considerable accuracy. 

These burnings are I think often exaggerated unintentionally and 
quite naturally, by contemporary historians. The palace always 
seems to be re-occupied shortly afterwards, and in some cases at 
least, I think it can be shown that fires which we have been 
accustomed to think of as resulting in total destruction, have left 
the structural portions but little impaired. Again in 1547 the 
English are at the Palace, and among other things carry off the 
library of the deceased James V. I pass over without remark the 
times of the Regency of Mary, and of James VI. — stirring times, full 
of tragedy and pathos beyond expression, indissolubly associated 
with the grim old tower, but leaving no tangible impress upon 
its structure. 

Charles I. before his coronation executed considerable work 
inside the Palace, and the extremely interesting oak ceilings in 
Queen Mary's audience chamber, and bed-chamber, are probably 
of that date. They may be earlier, but at any rate the coloured 
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decorations are of that date, and these seem so integral a part of the 
design, that I am inclined to think that the ceilings themselves are 
of the same age. They are beautifully decorated in colours with 
heraldic devices and emblems, and with the initials of his own name, 
his son's, father's, wife's, etc. 

Charles I. contemplated extensive rebuilding, to which I shall 
refer shortly, but was prevented by the public troubles from carrying 
out his intention. 

I refer you now to a view by Gordon of Rothiemay representing 
the west front of the Palace as it was at the time of the Revolution, 
prepared I believe about the same time as his map, viz. 1647. We 
have here James IV. 's tower after it had weathered the storms of 
nearly ac entury and a half, but have we not also the gallery and 
bos windois of William Turnbull. 

In 1650, the Palace was burnt while in occupation by the troops 
of the Commonwealth, and, as before, if we were to judge from 
contemporary accounts the destruction was almost complete, yet 
the palace is in occupation in 1655, without any account of re- 
building in the meantime, and not till 1658 are we told that 
Cromwell gave instructions for rebuilding. What Cromwell really 
did is, I think, authentically described in King Charles II.'s warrant 
to Sir William Bruce in 1676, "to take down the buildings and 
rooms built by the usurpers above the front of the west quarter 
of His Majesties Palace of JlolyroodhousJ^ 

The print by Hollar in the British Museum represents or professes 
to represent the Palace after 1660. It is strikingly inaccurate, but 
if correct at all, it should be in depicting the principal front of the 
Palace, and it gives perhaps a correct, certainly as far as I know 
the only view of CromwelFs addition to the west quarter overtopping 
as you see the great tower of James IV. 

Gordon of Rothiemay's map of 1647, which I show you slightly 
out of its historical sequence, in order that you may compare it 
with the next view is of a very different order of accuracy. I ask 
you to note it particularly in detail. 

Charles II. was not long seated on the throne of his ancestors 
before he turned his attention to their old home in Holyrood. Mr 
Mylne has disentombed from the Bodleian library, and published 
in his book a map, which is endorsed on the back — 

"The plat off the 2nd stone of his majesties paliss of Halieroodhous as it is 
intended to be finished October 1663." 

And further down — 

"The survayes and plat mead by John Myllne his majesties Mr Messone." 

Mr Mylne rightly thinks this a most interesting plan, but he is 
led by the expression "as intended to be finished" to mistake its 
character. He speaks of Charles II. as at this time contemplating 
building on a very large scale a new palace at Holyrood," and he 
evidently looks upon this as the project for this new palace. Now, 
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examine it carefully, bearing in mind, Gordon of Rothiemay's map, 
and we must come to the conclusion that this is a survey of the 
building as it existed at the time, October 1663 — no doubt greatly 
out of repair — which it was proposed to repair and "finish" for 
occupation,' with perhaps some trifling alterations which we have 
no means of identifying. 

A dotted line showing the west front of the palace, finished 
very much as it is now with a south-west tower near the position 
it at present occupies, is marked. This was the old design of King 
James V. 

I don't think it likely that King James V. ever had any such 
design, but the fact that in Charles the XL's time such an intention 
was attributed to him is interesting, as it may have influenced Sir 
William Bruce in the plan he actually adopted. A small bit of 
paper, sealing waxed on the large sheet, says, "this was His 
Majestie's blessed father's intention in anno 1633." It represents 
in outline a western front nearly twice as long as the present, the 
** bos windows " being repeated in the southern half, and at some 
distance a tower to balance the tower of James IV. 

King Charles II. eventually did resolve to rebuild, and in 167 1 
obtained designs from Sir William Bruce. The Palace was started 
in the same year, being founded on the first of July by Robert 
Mylne as the inscription in the quadrangle shows. 

Six of the original drawings made by Robert Mylne, have re- 
mained in possession of the family ever since and have now, after 
the lapse of more than two centuries, been published in Mr Mylne's 
book to which I have already referred. 

The contracts with Robert Mylne for the execution of the work 
were found some time ago in Kinross House. They have been pub- 
lished in the "Transactions of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland" 
and now again in Robert Mylne's book. One of the account books 
for the works extending over about five years was found in Kinross 
House in 1850 and was presented by Sir Graham Montgomery to the 
General Register House. This also is published in Mr Mylne's work. 
These contain much interesting information about the building, but 
time does not allow me to enter on it. 

I will rather proceed at once to show you the building. 

[Views were then shown of the exterior and interior of the Palace, 
and of various adjuncts ; the " forwerk " built at the beginning of the 
1 6th century and demolished in 1755, of Croft-an-Righ House, the 
so-called Bath House of Queen Mary, and the Sundial constructed 
for Charles I. in 1633 by John Mylne.] 

This seems to me a very satisfactory building, producing an 
excellent result with very simple elements, forming an effective whole 
which met the requirements of the time, and even now the academic 
buildings of the latter half of the 17th century are not felt to be 
incongruous with the mediaeval tower of James IV. It suffers no 
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doubt by the overpowering interest which attaches to the older 
Palace and the ancient Abbey. But although Charles' Palace 
cannot compare in historic association with the older buildings, the 
remembrance of " Bonnie Prince Charlie " and of the exiled French 
princes carries the chain of historic interest down to our own day, 
and to the occupation of the Palace by our own beloved Queen. 

These buildings are interesting in themselves, deeply interesting, 
but their surpassing interest lies in the way in which they link the 
Scotland of to-day with centuries long past, each portion reaching 
further and further back into the shadowy past, which gathers form 
and substance at its touch. If ever a building possessed that 
** golden stain of time " of which Ruskin speaks, if of any building 
it can be said that "it has been entrusted with the fame and 
hallowed with the deeds of men, that its walls have been witnesses 
of suffering, and its pillars rise out of the shadow of death," Holy- 
rood is that building, and it has acquired the voicefulness which 
such an existence confers. It has no speech or language, yet its 
voice is heard. 

On this subject I must not dilate, but allow me to remind you 
in conclusion that the Abbey was founded 765 years ago, by King 
David I. This canonized King was the son of St Margaret, a princess 
of the dispossessed Anglo-Saxon line of English Sovereigns, and 
of Malcolm Canmore, the representative of a long line of Scottish 
Kings. He was the eighth in direct succession from Alfred the 
Great, and united in his person the Royal lines of what may most 
truly be called Old England and Old Scotland. England before 
the Norman Conquest and Scotland before Canmore. 

The Palace was begun nearly 400 years ago by James IV. the 
thirteenth in direct descent from King David. His marriage with 
Margaret, the daughter of Henry VII. of Englaiid, led to the 
union of the crowns of the two kingdoms. James VI., who in 
consequence succeeded to the English crown, was the sixteenth in 
direct descent from King David. 

Eighth in direct descent from King James VI., is our own 
beloved Queen. It is fitting that she should be mentioned in this 
connection, for she is a true Scotswoman and Stuart in her affection 
for Holyrood, and with her name I close my story. Like an old 
playbill, my tale finishes with the words — 

God save the Queen. 
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Wednesday, - - loth January 1894. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE MYLNES ON THE 
ARCHITECTURE OF EDINBURGH. 

Rev. Robert Scott Mylne, M.A., D.C.L. (Oxon.), F.S.A. (Lond.) 

IN the case of the family of Mylne we notice this interesting 
peculiarity that the name of the builder can be shown to be 
connected with a vast number of structures, throughout a long 
period of time. John Mylne became Master Mason to James III. 
Abbot Alexander Mylne was Master of Works to Dunkeld Bridge, 
and afterwards one of James V.*s principal advisers on architectural 
matters. In other respects, also, he was a considerable personage, 
and played an important part in the history of Scotland. We are, 
however, on the present occasion, considering the influence of the 
family of Mylne on the architecture of Edinburgh, especially during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

John Mylne of Perth first came to the fair capital of Scotland, 
of such high renown in ancient story, in the year of grace 16 16. 
His main object was, at the request of the Town Council, to 
complete the ornamental statue of King James VI., ordered to be 
placed on the Netherbow Port in honour of his Majesty's expected 
visit to his native land, which took place in the following year. 
This decorative work was carried out in an elaborate manner, since 
"sixty buiks of gold" were secured at j[fio Scots; and Henry 
Mylne, goldsmith, was employed to make the sceptre of St Andrew 
and St George with the order of the thistle. Full particulars will 
be found on page 106 of the "King's Master Masons." When once 
a successful start had been made, other employment quickly came 
to hand. John Mylne was appointed to erect a new basement 
structure for the City Cross, and on 25th March 161 7, "the Croce 
of Edinburgh was put upon the neV seat" He also carried out 
works at the West Port, and was paid £^\o for making the scaffold 
that the Provost, Baillies, and Counsall stood on at his Majestie's 
entry." On 4th June, he was made a burgess. 

After taking part in the erection of the church at Falkland, the 
new steeple of the Tolbooth at Aberdeen, the sun-dial and some 
portions of Drummond Castle, John Mylne is summoned to 
Edinburgh to construct a water pond at Holyrood for Charles I., 
and soon afterwards is appointed King's Principal Master Mason 
under writ of the Privy Seal. Amongst other works executed for 
the King, he was employed to make the celebrated sun-dial now 
standing to the north of Queen Mary's Tower in the royal gardens of 

p 
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Holyrood — a beautiful piece of work, richly decorated with the initials 
and appropriate emblems of the princes of the House of Stuart. 

In the erection of the sun-dial, he was closely associated with 
his two sons, John and Alexander; and in 1636, he resigned the 
office of King's Master Mason in favour of his eldest son John, and 
retired to Perth or Dundee, the towns where he had spent his 
boyhood, and where he executed various works in his old age. 
At the time of his decease, he was Master of the Ancient Lodge of 
Scone and Perth. 

We are able to give an excellent portrait of John Mylne of 
Edinburgh (eldest son of John of Perth) taken from an old oil 
painting. This fortunate occurrence is all the more interesting 
because he took a prominent part in public affairs under Charles I., 
as well as during the Commonwealth (see Portrait). 

With his appointment as Principal Master Mason to the King in 
the year 1636, his official career commenced. In the same year he 
was elected Deacon of the Masons, and a member of the Town 
Council, and in 1637 became Master Mason to the City of 
Edinburgh, when he furnished designs for the Tron Church. This 
sacred edifice was completed ten years afterwards, in 1647, was 
then larger than it is now. The original steepl* also was destroyed 
by fire in the reign of King George IV. Full particulars, together 
with two views of the structure, will be found at pages 135-137 of 
the " King's Master Masons." 

John Mylne was also employed by the Town Council to repair 
the great east window in St Giles, as well as some other portions 
of that famous church. 

About this time, as well as in 1648, the City of Edinburgh 
expended various sums of money on the crown steeple of St Giles, 
and the upper portion of the crown may have received its final shape 
at this period, in connection with special repairs undertaken on the 
creation of the Bishopric of Edinburgh, but the general design is 
evidently connected with the close of the Middle Ages, as may be 
proved by a careful comparison with the other ancient crown 
steeples of Great Britain. It is a curious fact that while we know 
the crown steeple of Newcastle was completed in 1474, no particular 
date can be discovered for St Giles, though the meagre evidence 
points to somewhere about a.d. 1500. 

In 1642 John Mylne executed various repairs at the Abbey 
Church of Jedburgh, and in the next year became Master Mason 
of Heriot's Hospital, in consequence of the death of William 
Aytoune, the successor of the celebrated William Wallace. In 
July 1649 the upper portion of the south-east tower was ordered to 
be rebuilt exactly like the north-west and north-east towers. 

The times were troublous, and warfare was in the air, and in 
1646 Charles I. selected John Mylne as Master Gunner of the 
Royal Castles, and Captain of Pioneers, while the citizens of 
Edinburgh sent him, in conjunction with W. Thomson, to negotiate 
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with the officers of CromweH's army quartered at Dalkeith early 
in 1652. He was also appointed to represent Edinburgh on the 
Commission to arrange a Treaty of Union between Scotland and 
England under the sanction of Oliver Cromwell; and the next 
year was present at the solemn Proclamation of the Lord Protector 
at Perth. 

As a member of the Town Council, he took great interest in the 
different alterations made in the city churches under the Common- 
wealth, and Nicoll, in his "Diary of Transactions in Scotland,*' 
states that he and a wright named John Scott **did misleid the 
rest," and put the inhabitants to very heavy expenses. He also 
undertook the construction of additional buildings for the University 
of Edinburgh, and repaired the Grammar School, while he repre- 
sented the City for four years at the Convention of Royal Burghs. 
At the restoration of the House of Stuart, he was confirmed in 
all his offices by King Charles II., and employed in reference to 
Holyrood. His last important work was the building of Panmure 
House in Forfarshire. In 1667, the year in which he died, he 
furnished the plans for the existing Town Hall of Linlithgow; 
and is simply described in the diary of Lamont of Newton, as ** the 
great Master Mason who departed out of this life at Edinburgh.*' 
His fine monument in the Greyfriars' Churchyard is doubtless well 
known to every citizen of the Scottish capital. 

Robert Mylne of Balfargie will always be known to fame as the 
builder of Holyrood Palace, which was by far the most important 
of his different works in the City of Edinburgh. His uncle John, 
whom he succeeded in 1668 as King's Principal Master Mason, had 
already prepared some plans, and one of the sheets, discovered in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, indicates what Charles 1. wished to 
have done had he not been prevented by untoward circumstances, 
as well as certain other early suggestions. The six plans drawn by 
Robert Mylne for Charles II., are for the first time published in the 
"King's Master Masons," at page 168. The last of these sheets 
shows the owners and claimants of the lands around Holyrood on 
the restoration of Charles H., and thus contains much curious 
information. Some of the correspondence bearing on the legal 
titles well illustrates the general circumstances of the times. 

Whether the plan of 1663 is a forerunner of the plans of 1670 
sent to the King, or a survey of what was found to exist at the 
date of the Restoration, is a point that has already been discussed 
(see page 184 ante). 

The curious comments of the King upon the plans actually used 
are worthy of note, the chimneys in the angles and corners that so 
offended the sensitive taste of John Evelyn, and the abrupt con- 
version of the Chapel Royal within the Palace into a wine cellar, as 
well as the questions raised about the proper height for the western 
front, and the width of the great gateway. It was perhaps fortunate 
that the King's ideas were not carried out in every particular. The 
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official contract was signed at the Canongate and Edinburgh iith 
and 1 2th March 1672 for 7,000 Scots, and particularly mentions 
the ornamental use of stone columns of the Doric, Ionic, and Corin- 
thian order. Due advantage was taken of foreign labour and foreiga 
materials. Lord Lauderdale had already employed Dutch workm^ 
at Ham, and in the detailed accounts for the building of Holyrood 
we find Jan Vansautvoort received jQ^oZ Scots for carving chimnqr 
pieces, and the well known De Wet was paid various sums tor 
decorative painting. Twelve chests of French glass were supplied 
by David Calderwood, and white lead and marble came by sea from 
Holland. Henry Frazer received £2^ Scots for furnishing Engli^ 
gold leaf. The great bulk of the heavy materials were, however^ 
provided in Scotland, and thus we find Sir Wm. Binning received 
^2,212:16:0 Scots for twenty-nine dozen great joists delivered 
by him at the Palace of Holyrood, while James Bayne received 
^1,239:8:0 for plaster work. There were two further contracts 
entered into in the year 1676. In the first, due provision was made 
for taking down the work on the west quarter built by the English, 
or the usurpers as they are called in the previous royal warrant; 
and in the second, proper arrangements are made for rebuilding the 
fore-front wall between the two great western towers, with a gateway 
of the Doric order. Here we see how the old tower of Queen Maiy 
was the key to all the later design, and the one enduring portion o( 
the pre-Reformation structure. 

By the year 1680 the Palace was entirely completed, and the 
royal accounts of 1681 deal with expenditure on paving, and the 
gardens, which cannot be laid out ''till his Majestie think fitt to 
order in what manner they are to be finished." For two centuries 
since that date, the Palace has remained without material alterations, 
a noble and enduring memorial of the sovereign princes of the 
ancient House of Stuart. 

Beside his work at Holyrood, Robert Mylne of Balfargie was 
employed on many other lesser buildings in the City of Edinburgh, 
and various parts of Scotland. He erected the cross of Perth, 
taken down in 1765. On the occasion of the King's birthday in 
1669 "the counseil ordaines the thesaurer to prepair tua gallonis of 
French wyne with tua dussone of glasses to be druckine and rune 
one the croce." Robert Mylne also built Wood's Hospital at Largo, 
consisting of fourteen rooms and a public hall. He likewise super- 
intended the works at Leslie House, while the Earl of Rothes was 
attending the Royal Court in London. Our attention, however, 
must be more particularly given to the City of Edinburgh, and here 
in 1674 Robert Mylne was busy in connection with the water 
supply, and constructed a large cistern at the head of the West Bow, 
15 ft. by 10, and 6 ft. deep, as well as other cisterns in various parts 
of the town. The Bow Well was restored in 1861. 

After erecting a bridge of a single arch over the Clyde at 
Romellweill Crags (now called Ram's Horn Pool) in the county of 
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Lanark ; he built for his own purposes a large stone tenement or 
house, upon the Shore of Leith, the north gable of which adjoined 
the Timber Bush. The ground was taken on feu from the City of 
Edinburgh, and the builder further undertook to construct a windmill 
32 ft in diameter, over the walls. The windmill is gone, but the 
house still stands on the Shore of Leith. 

Mylne's Square in the High Street, and the battery in the Castle 
also provide clear and distinct memorials of the Master Mason's 
personal activity; and connect the days of the Stuart Kings with 
our own. Yet all such landmarks of the past are rapidly disappearing 
before the quick advance of modern improvements. According to 
the received tradition, the famous Treaty of Union between Scotland 
and England was hurriedly signed in one of the secluded cellars 
beneath the High Street frontage of Mylne's Square, the Com- 
missioners having been driven from Moray House by the senseless 
fury of the mob. 

Robert Mylne was also connected with the building of Writers' 
Court, and more specially in preparing " the great northmost room 
for the occupation of the Writers to the Signet in 1696, before 
that Honourable Society had possession of their present noble 
and commodious buildings. 

He also presented " a draught for finishing the steeple of Heriot's 
Hospitall" in 1693, and was paid 3,100 merks Scots for executing 
the same by the Council. From time to time he also carried out 
various repairs in different parts of the historic Castle of Edinburgh. 

After a long and honourable public career, extending over nearly 
half a century, he died in his own house at Inveresk on loth December 
17 10, at the age of seventy-seven, surrounded by his children 
and grandchildren, and was buried in the family vault in the 
Greyfriars' Churchyard, beneath the well known monument he had 
erected to his uncle's memory. His epitaph runs thus : — 

Sacred to the memory of Robert Mylne of Balfargie, 

Master Mason to several Kings of Scotland. 

And Surveyor to this Citie, 

Who during an active life of honest fame 

Builded among manie extensive works — 

Mylne's Court, Mylne's Square, and 

The Abbie of Haliemd House. 

Thomas Mylne of Powderhall, near Edinburgh, was the eldest 
grandson of Robert, the King's Principal Master Mason. For many 
years he was Surveyor to the City of Edinburgh, and in this capacity 
exercised a considerable influence on the development, and general 
style of the public buildings in the City (see Portrait). 

Robert, the eldest son of Thomas Mylne of Powderhall, in the 
year 1754 went to Italy to perfect his study of architecture, and for 
four years made Rome his residence, where in 1758 he obtained the 
Papal silver medal of the Academy of St Luke, as a reward for his 
proficiency in architectural studies — Virtutis amplissimum proemium 
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est gloria — was the motto surrounding the delicately chased head 
of Clement XIII. 

On his return to Britain, he was at once appointed to build 
Blackfriars Bridge in London, and settling in the great Metropolis, 
became famous as Engineer to the New River Company, Surveyor 
to St Paul's Cathedral, and also to the Stationers' Company. But 
we must confine ourselves to his work in Edinburgh, which consisted 
in the erection of St Cecilia's Hall, designed after the elegant model 
of the Opera House at Parma, in the sunny plains of Lombardy 
(see page 1 54 ante), 

Robert Mylne was also recognised as an authority on water 
questions, and in 1789 issued a report on the Heriot's Park 
Reservoir, and a few years afterwards he was consulted upon the 
reservoir on the Pentland Hills. He died in 181 1,- and was buried 
in St Paul's Cathedral. 

His brother William built the North Bridge, so marked a feature 
in the central portion of the town. This handsome but ponderous 
structure was some time in building, and must have presented a 
more attractive appearance before the existing cast-iron projecting 
footways were affixed to the upper stone work. At the time of their 
addition, about twenty years ago, there was an alternative proposal 
to widen the bridge 20 feet, by refacing the eastern side. This 
excellent idea (so successfully carried out at Aberdeen) was, how- 
ever, abandoned on the score of expense. No funds were available 
for the purpose. 

Though the general plan of the Bridge was arranged in 1762, the 
foundation stone was not laid until 21st October 1763, by the 
Right Hon. George Drummond, I/jrd Provost of Edinburgh, with 
full masonic honours. Provost Drummond had been Grand Master 
of the Grand Lodge of Scotland, and seventy of the brethren 
belonging to the Lodge of Edinburgh were present on this 
auspicious occasion. 

For "a stone bridge across the North Loch, from the High 
Street, where the Cap and Feather tavern now stands, to the 
opposite bank at Multree's Hill," the contract price was ;;j^io,i40. 
The whole work was to be completed in 1769, and an abstract of 
the lengthy contract, together with the correspondence following on 
the serious accident to the south abutment, will be found in the 
"Master Masons to the Crown of Scotland," pages 253-258. We 
may observe three arches were to be 72 feet span each, and two 
of 20 feet span each. The piers were to be 13 feet 6 inches in 
thickness, and the total length 11 34 feet. The breadth between 
the parapets was fixed at 40 feet, and the entire height from the 
base line to the coping of the parapet 69 feet 6 inches. 

This great bridge was the last important work executed by the 
family of Mylne in the ancient City of Edinburgh. William, the 
architect thereof, subsequently migrated to Dublin, where he died 
in 1790, being Engineer to the Waterworks of that City. 
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Wednesday - - 7th February 1894. 
METAL ENGRAVING: 

ITS TECHNICAL PROCESSES AND ARTISTIC RESULTS. 
Mr J. M. Gray, F.S.A. (Scot.) 

ENGRAVING, in the restricted sense in which we are now 
considering it — engraving executed on metal for the purpose 
of being inked and yielding impressions when stamped on paper — 
arose, gradually and naturally, out of the decorative enrichment of 
metal plates by means of incised lines. The goldsmiths of the 
14th and 15th century were in the habit of producing works of 
Niello — that is to say, metal plates intended for various decorative 
purposes on which designs were inscribed with the graver, these 
lines being afterwards filled with a permanent black enamel, 
■composed of silver, sulphur, borax, etc. Before filling their lines 
in this manner, the Niellatori were in the habit of proving their work 
by means of impressions on wet clay, from which a sulphur cast was 
taken; and Tomaso Finiguerra, a famous goldsmith of Florence, 
is the first who is known to have inked and stamped his design 
upon paper, and so to have laid the foundations of metal engraving. 
The particular work which he so used was a Pax, or metal 
plate intended for receiving and communicating the ecclesiastical 
kiss of peace, made for the Church of San Giovanni in Florence, 
in 1452, which is still preserved in the Royal Gallery there, and I 
will presently exhibit to you a reproduction of the only original 
impression from this that is known to exist, the impression preserved 
in the Biblioth^que de Paris. The method was adopted by other 
goldsmiths, and several hundred of Niello impressions taken in this 
manner have come down to us. 

Soon metal plates began to be produced, not merely as 
decorative objects, but for the express purpose of yielding reversed 
impressions when inked and printed upon paper; and these plates 
were executed by various methods. There was, for instance, the 
manikre criblte^ or dotted manner, in which the design seems to have 
been expressed by many successive blows with a punch ; and there 
was engraving in relief on metal ; but, before long, all these curious 
processes, which need not here delay us, were abandoned for the 
grand simple method known as 

LINE-ENGRAVING. 

In this method a plate of metal, usually and preferably a plate of 
copper, is employed ; and into the smooth, highly polished surface 
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of this copper the design is cut with the instrument known as the 
burin or graver — a prism-shaped bar of steel, with a rounded handle 
which rests in the engraver^s hand, the motion being applied by- 
means of his palm, and directed by his thumb and forefinger, which 
rest on either side of the graver, towards its point. This graver, as 
it moves over the metal, dislodges a thin strip of the copper, and the 
furrow thus produced may be widened or deepened by successive 
cuts, the slight ridge or " bur " that is raised being cleared away with 
the scraper. When the whole design has been incised on the metal 
in this manner, the plate is inked and then wiped, and passed 
through a printing-press, in contact with a damp sheet of paper^ 
upon which the pressure transfers the ink that has remained in the 
lines sunk into the metal surface. 

Now it is out of its technical processes, out of its tools 
and materials, and the mode in which these are used, that the 
special artistic aptitudes of line-engraving arise. As we have said, 
the graver is pushed forward on the metal with the palm of the hand, 
not held in the most obviously natural way — that is, held freely 
between the fingers, as a pencil is held, and drawn with. Con- 
sequently, it is a far less spontaneous, a far more laborious method 
of engraving than such a process as etching — to be afterwards 
described — in which the instrument used is held in the natural 
and ordinary way. The burin cannot follow immediately and in- 
stinctively the will of the engraver, or respond by a sudden waywardly 
curving line to his momentary impulse. The line-engraver must think 
well of what he is about to do, resolve thoroughly on what he is to 
represent ; and then drive home his line with premeditated certainty, 
broadening it, if need be, with repeated cuts at its edges. Line- 
engraving, too, is the most laborious of an engraver's methods. 
Four or five years is no uncommon period for a master to be 
employed upon an elaborate plate; and to attain even moderate 
skill requires not only great natural aptitude, but. years of well- 
directed training and of unwearied application. The process, 
therefore, from the time which it necessitates and from its want of 
immediate and visible response to the impulse of the artist, is not 
one that lends itself to direct work from nature : and, from the 
long practice which its technique requires, line-engraving has naturally 
fallen gradually into the hands of a special class of artists who have 
devoted themselves to that method, and practically to that alone. 

Line-engraving then we may style, par excellence^ the classic 
mode of engraving ; — that which sets before itself clearly defined, 
well-restricted aims, and compasses these perfectly. Its highest 
function lies in translating into black and white, by the most 
careful, finished, and accomplished method, the great master- 
pieces of the painter's art. 

Line-engravers, as we have said, are now a special class of 
artists, devoted to this kind of artistic work, and, practically, to 
this alone. But the early engravers, both in Italy and Germany, 
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those who succeeded the goldsmiths that originally discovered the 
process, were, almost to a man of them, painters as well. In the 
South there were Boticello and Baldini, Fra Lippi and Robetta ; 
and here the early school culminates in the great personality of 
Marc Antonio, who reproduced the designs of Raphael, under the 
superintendence of the master's eye, and aided by his manual 
revision. In the North, the most eminent of the archaic practitioners 
of the art were Martin Schongauer and Van Mecken, who were 
followed by Albert Durer and Lucas Van Leyden. But the aims 
of these early painter-engravers — as most of them were — of North 
and South Europe, were far simpler than the aims which their 
successors set before them. The earlier men did not attempt to 
copy their own painted works or those by other artists. They 
simply set themselves to produce a drawing on the copper, which 
when printed on paper could be widely circulated ; and these 
prints — as we know from various entries in Durer's Diary in the 
Netherlands — were sold, as occasion offered, by the engravers 
themselves. But as engravers gradually came to be a distinct class 
of artists, whose business it was to translate into black and white, 
pictures painted by another hand, their aims became more complex. 
The earlier men simply represented form, outline, and the shades 
within that outline which served to express modelling : and, 
occasionally, they suggested some obvious facts .of texture. But 
the later engravers, working from pictures, invented a whole 
elaborate system of tonality to represent various weights of colour. 
Thus, if they were engraving a blue mantle over a yellow dress, the 
former would be darker throughout than the latter; while Durer, 
and such men as he, if engaged upon a similar task, would simply 
have expressed both by white paper, giving dark lines only to 
render the folds, and the shadows which these cast. 

Of this elaborate method of engraving in colour-tones we have 
admirably bold examples in the portraits by Peter Soutman, 
Cornelius Van Dalen, and other 17th century engravers of the 
Low Countries, and by such men as Nanteuil, Edelinck, and 
Masson, who were their contemporaries in France. (I may mention, 
in passing, that the productions of this great school of 17th century 
and 1 8th century line-engravers are particularly well represented 
by a series of prints now on view in the larger upper room in the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery.) The influence of this school 
was felt very distinctly in England, men like John White, William 
Faithorne, and David Loggan, founded their work very definitely 
upon continental practice, and they have left behind them an 
impressive multitude of engraved portraits — frequently done from 
the engraver's own drawing made from the life — portraits which 
possess the utmost interest as preserving the authentic features of 
noted Englishmen of the 17th century. 

The subjects of the French figure-painters of the i8th century 
were almost as adequately translated into light and shade by such 
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line-engravers as Le Bas, Laurent Cars, and Bernard L^picie, as 
those of the portraitists had been : and in England, in the same 
century, Sir Robert Strange, a native of Orkney, produced dignified 
transcripts from Van Dyck, from Raphael, and from the post- 
Raphaelite Italians; while in the succeeding century, Abraham 
Raimbach, the London-bom eon of a Swiss, and John Burnet, a 
native of Edinburgh, engraved admirable renderings of the genre 
subjects of our Scottish Wilkie. 

It was, however, in landscape that the English school of line- 
engraving attained its highest point. William Woollett, bom 1735, 
worked excellendy in line after Claude and Richard Wilson, catching 
with much quietude of method the silvery calm, the delicate 
gradation of their classical scenes of smooth lake or stream, 
overhung by breadth of placid sky, and proving himself not quite 
unfit to cope with these painters in the rarer moments when they 
portrayed the face of nature convulsed by storm. But before the 
century had closed Turner had arisen ; and a new school of land- 
scape engravers, possessed of new and more varied skill, was needed 
for the interpretation of his extended view of Nature, in all its range, 
in all its infinitude of detail. First came Basire, and the other 
members of the already existing school of line-work, who engraved 
the more restricted subjects of Turner's earliest period : but by 1814, 
George and W. B. Cook were at work, in admirably masculine 
fashion, upon Turner's "Southern Coast" water-colours; and by 1824 
William Miller, their pupil (our late townsman), had produced his 
exquisitely delicate "Clovelly" from the same series. The "Eng- 
land and Wales," the "Provincial Antiquities," the "Picturesque 
Tour in Italy," the Roger's "Italy," and "Poems," the "Annual 
Tours," the Works of " Byron " and " Scott," and many larger single 
plates followed, the work of most accomplished engravers, like 
Wallis, W. B. Smith, Willmore and Brandard, combining etching 
freely introduced in the more delicate portions of the plates, and 
using the burin line with a freedom which has never been surpassed, 
which has never even been approached except by the portrait- 
engravers of France to whom I have already referred. Among them 
all there was no more successful artist than William Miller, Tumer's 
favourite engraver, whether on the inch-scale of a " Roger's " vignette, 
or on the more extended space of plates like " The Grand Canal," 
or " The Rhine, Osterprey, and Feltzen." In the hands of these 
great artists the school of English landscape engraving in line cul- 
minated ; with their death it ended. 

We now pass to the second kind of engraving with which we 
have to deal — we come to consider the technical processes of 
etching. Here the material upon which the etcher works is a plate 
of polished copper; but he does not, like the line-engraver, at once 
attack the bare metal surface with a pointed and cutting instmment. 
In etching, the plate is first coated with a film of mixed white wax, 
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bitumen, pitch and resin, a composition capable of resisting the 
action of acid. This etching-ground, as it is called, is kneaded into 
a ball and enclosed in a piece of silk, the copper is then heated 
over a spirit-lamp, and as the ball is passed gently over its warmed 
surface, the ground melts, oozes through the silk, and is deposited 
in a thin transparent coating on the shining copper surface. It is 
next necessary to blacken this film of ground, in order that the 
etcher's line may be visible to him as he works, and this having 
been done by exposure to the smoke of a wick, the plate is ready 
to be drawn upon. The piece of steel which I now hold in my 
hand is the etching needle, its thick handle giving sufficient weight 
of metal to ensure an equal pressure of its point With this needle, 
held as a pencil is held, the design is drawn through the surface of 
smoke-blackened ground, but not at all — or, at anyrate, as little as 
may be — into the copper. In its passage the point removes the 
black surface, and discloses an exquisitely delicate line of the 
shining copper beneath. I have no words beautiful enough to 
describe this line — so free is it, so graceful, so full of refinement and 
spirit, so infinitely and subtly varied, as though it responded at once 
to the artist's very thought rather than to his mere hand. Shall we 
imagine some superb, rosy, Venetian beauty with a wealth of 
ardently golden hair; and fancy that — out of all this lady's clustering 
wealth of yellow tresses — one single thread has fallen upon her robe 
of blackest velvet, and lies there, fine beyond words, and full of 
flowing curvature, yet — in the midst of its long-drawn tenuity — 
perfectly, definitely, golden still ? Well, you have there something — 
for grace, and lightness, and freedom — that you may think of along 
with the etching-needle's line, as it lies shining upon the blackened 
copper. And remember that all this freedom and exquisite grace 
is preserved by the line when it has been bitten by acid into the 
copper, and when again, by means of printer's ink, it has been 
transferred to paper. 

The next step is to bite the plate; and this is effected, after 
protecting its back and sides by a coating of Brunswick black, by 
immersing it in a bath of nitric acid mixed with an equal volume of 
water, which attacks and corrodes the lines of the copper exposed 
by the passage of the etching needle through the varnished ground. 
When the lightest lines of the design have been bitten of a sufficient 
depth, the plate is removed from the acid-bath ; these lines are 
protected by being covered with Brunswick black, the plate is 
returned to the bath, and the rest of its lines are subjected to 
condnued biting; and this process of "stopping-out" is repeated 
as often as necessary for the deeper the lines are bitten the more 
ink they retain in printing, and, consequently, the blacker is the 
impression which they yield. Finally, the plate is removed from 
the bath, the ground of blackened varnish is cleared away with 
turpentine, and the lines are found incised on the copper surface, 
in varying depths, according to the longer or shorter periods during 
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which they have been exposed to the action of the acid. The plate 
is now ready to have the printer's ink applied to its surface ; and, 
after the metal has been warmed above a spirit-lamp, this is done 
by means of a cloth dabber, the superfluous ink being removed with 
canvas, softer cloths, and, finally, with the palm of the hand ; and, 
in the case of their choicest proofs, Mr Whistler, and all the best 
etchers, like themselves to do the inking and printing. 

Having been wiped, the ink remains in its lines and only there, 
and on such portions of the flat surface of the plate as have been 
definitely selected for that purpose by the etcher and printer. The 
plate is next passed through the printing-press, with a piece of damp 
paper in contact with it \ and the ink is thus transferred to the paper 
from the etched lines and from those portions of the smooth metal 
surface upon which the ink has been allowed to remain. 

Now, from what I have said about the technical processes of 
etching, about the special qualities of the etched line — how it can 
be laid with a speed possible to no other engraved line — how it 
combines crisp clearness with delicacy, sensitiveness, and flexibility 
to a degree attained by no other line available to the artist— it 
follows that etching is the supreme engraver's method for sketching^ 
the one method, with results capable of multiplication by the 
printing-press, which lends itself inherently and obviously to rapid 
memoranda of natural effects, to swift studies of passing human 
gesture and expression. An etching may be "finished" — as the 
phrase is — but the best etchings have not been : they deal with 
few lines ; but, in the hands of a master of the art, each of these 
is laid with unerring precision, with the finest selection, each is 
made to express the very most that a single line can possibly 
express, each tells us as much as possible of the personal impres- 
sion produced upon the etcher by the scene or the figure that 
was before him. 

I have called line-engraving the classic form of the art — classic 
in its quietude, in the ordered patience of its methods, in the natural 
subordination of its practitioner to the mind of the artist who 
furnished the painting or design which, by slowly acquired skill 
applied with the patience of long continued effort, the line-engraver 
slowly transcribes. And so, too, etching — in its speed and its 
sensitiveness, the mind of him who holds its needle visibly govem- 
' ing every line of it, as the morning wind governs the films of cloud 
that drift before it, — so etching may be styled the romantic method 
of engraving. 

And when we remember how individual and flexible the etched 
line is, we are ready to expect that in a typical etching much will 
be made of this line ; that the artist will show it freely, will depend 
on his line for effect, will allow us to enjoy its expressiveness and 
speed and spirit. You will see how clearly this is the case in the 
first two examples of the art that I have to show you, the work of 
Jongkind, a Dutch etcher, who died only the other day. 
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The process of etching was used by Durer in some of the later 
of his prints; but Rembrandt (1607-1669) is the first master who 
extensively employed the method, and in the extent, variety, and 
power of his work, undoubtedly the greatest etcher that ever lived. 
Ostade and other Dutch painters also etched with great skill, and 
there are some noble plates by Claude, preserving much of that 
delicacy of sky-effect that is so characteristic of his painted land- 
scapes. Van Dyck etches the heads of a series of portraits, which 
are greatly prized for their simple and direct manner, and fetch large 
prices in the States, before the work of those cruel engravers that 
completed them had been added : and in our own country, in 
Charles I.'s. time, Hollar produced an immense number of plates 
of very high quality. Up to the middle of the present century the 
process, in its right direction and true capabilities, was well nigh 
lost, till its revival in France by that great genius Meryon, and 
by men like Lalanne, Braquemond, Daubigny, Appian, and Charles 
Jacque; while, in our own country, the most fresh and delightful 
etched plates have been produced by Mr Whistler, a Paris-trained 
American painter, and by Seymour Haden, a London surgeon in 
large practice, who, in an enforced withdrawal from professional 
labour, took to the process as a pastime, and produced work 
acknowledged on all hands as among the most spirited and 
excellent ever done. 

But, in addition to original work from nature, much has been 
done in recent years in reproductive etching ; and quite a distinct 
professional class of etchers has arisen, working from the pictures 
painted by other men. In the hands of thoroughly accomplished 
etchers like Flameng, Waltner, Rajon, and, I may add, our own 
countryman Mr Hole, the results have been most successful, and 
have proved the capabilities of the art as a method of engraving 
possessing greater spirit and freedom of line, greater volume of 
blackness in its shadows, than is at the command of line-engraving. 
The reproductive etcher works in truest sympathy with the especial 
capabilities of his process, when he does not attempt to follow 
slavishly the original before him, when he does not copy it, tone 
for tone, like the line-engraver, trusting for his impression on the 
spectator to general effect at a distance when each individual line 
has been lost sight of, and when all have blended into various 
gradated tints, but rather when he emphasises his line frankly and 
obviously, giving a free translation of what in the picture can be 
most tellingly caught by that special artistic means which he is 
employing. 

A most successful example of this treatment is afforded by the 
single example of reproductive etching that I have to show you — 
M. Flameng*s transcript of the latest oil-portrait that Rembrandt 
painted of himself. This etching originally appeared in "The 
Portfolio'' — a journal which, along with the volumes on Etching by 
its Editor, Mr Hamerton, has done much to foster the practice 
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of etching in this country, and to instruct the public in its true 
qualities and right direction. 

We now pass to consider the third method of engraving, namely, 
dry-point. Here again, as was the case in line-engraving, no acid 
is used — the artist begins at once upon his bare plate of polished 
copper. His implement is an etching-needle, ground with rather 
more of a cutting edge, that is possessed by the rounded point, used 
for work to be afterwards bitten with the acid. With this sharpened 
needle, held much like a pencil, the dry-pointer scratches his design 
into the copper. The result of this scratching is to tear an incised 
line in the metal, and to throw up on either side of this line a ridge 
or "bur" of displaced copper, which, in this process, is not cut out 
and removed entirely or all but entirely, as was the case when the 
burin of the line-engraver was employed. Now, dry-point can be 
used in two different and, indeed, directly opposite manners — 
either with or without the ** bur." When the bur is left on the 
surface of the plate, it catches the ink as the plate is being wiped, 
thickens the line by the addition of a dark ridge on either side of 
it, and prints a rich velvety black. In this it resembles mezzotint 
— a process I shall presently describe; but with one important 
difference that gradation is exceedingly difficult to obtain in dry- 
point, but perfectly easy and natural in mezzotint. Dry-point with 
the bur, accordingly, when used in harmony with the specific 
aptitudes of the process, must depend not on subtle and delicate 
gradation like mezzotint, but upon emphasis and brilliancy^ upon 
sharp effective contrasts of the full velvety blackness of the printing 
ink with the clear shining high-lights of the white untouched paper. 
But dry-point may be used without the bur, and delicate half-tints 
may be introduced into a dry-point plate by scratching slightly with 
the needle, and then removing the ridge of bur with a scraper. 

As the dry-point line is produced by scratching into the copper, it 
falls far short of the freedom of the etched line, which passes without 
the slightest obstacle through a mere film of varnish : nor does it 
possess an aptitude for describing wide, calm, sweeping curves, like 
the line of the burin, whose prism-shaped edge is pushed forward 
and cuts out its strip of metal cleanly. Accordingly, the most typical 
use of dry-point with the bur removed is for sharp touches, short 
lines, by means of which tone is attained, and delicate modelling is 
expressed. Treatment of dry-point in this manner is excellently ex- 
emplified in the plate by Geddes which I shall afterwards show you. 

A complete account of metal-engraving would include considera- 
tion of the process of stipple, familiar to you in Bartolozzi's prints, 
and of the process of aquatint, but neither process is now much 
employed ; and we must pass to the last important method of 
engraving to which I shall ask your attention to-night — to mezzotint. 
Here the metal plate is not attacked at once with the engravers 
instrument, nor is it prepared for the engraver's use by being covered 
with a ground of varnish. The polished plate of metal is worked 
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all over with a tool, styled a "rocker," which has the effect of tearing 
up its entire surface into innumerable minute depressions and into 
innumerable minute points or elevations, formed by the metal raised 
out of these depressions, and the roughness so produced is termed 
the " bur". 

The effect of this treatment is that if the plate were inked 
and passed through the printing-press in contact with a damp sheet 
of paper, this paper would be stained of a uniform black tint 
When the plate has been thus roughened, it is ready to be handed 
to the mezzotinter, who grasps his scraper, a sharp-edged instrument, 
and gradually scrapes away the bur, in proportion as he wishes to 
introduce light into his engraving. In the portions that are intended 
to print quite white, that are to be the highest lights of his engraving, 
he removes the whole of the raised points or bur : in those portions 
that are to print black and be the deepest shadows if his engraving, 
he allows the bur to remain quite untouched : and so on, propor- 
tionately, in the intermediate parts between highest light and deepest 
shadow. In this way the engraver is able to work with the greatest 
delicacy and precision of gradation, from the full darks of the 
loaded printer's-ink, to the perfect white yielded by the paper which 
bears no stain of ink at all. Accordingly, the especial qualities of 
a mezzotint are richness, delicate gradation, and that painter-like 
quality which comes from the mezzotinter being able to work — ^just 
as the painter himself worked — by means of tints and spaces, and 
not by the more conventional means of Hnes, as is the case in most 
other kinds of engraving. 

It was long believed that the method of mezzotint was discovered 
by Prince Rupert — Rupert the dashing cavalier, the hero of a hundred 
fiery charges, who was almost as deeply interested in scientific pursuits 
as in the noble — the deadly — art of war. More recent research, 
however, has shown that the invention was due to Ludwig Von 
Siegen, son of a German by a Spanish mother, born at Utrecht 
in 1609. In 1642 he completed the portrait of Amelia, Elizabeth 
Widow-Regent of Hesse-Cassel, which he forwarded to the young 
Landgrave Wilhelm VI., with a letter indicating his method of 
engraving, in which *' only small points and not a single line can 
be perceived." In 1654 Von Siegen was in Brussels, and there 
he communicated the process to Prince Rupert, who himself scraped 
some fifteen plates. One of these — which 1 shall presently show 
you — is given in the **Sculptura" of John Evelyn, where that 
author informs us that the Prince " was pleased to cause the instru- 
ments to be expressly fitted, to show me with his own hands how 
to conduct and manage them on the plate," and professes himself 
"willing — sub sigil/o, and by his Highnesses i)ermission — to gratify 
any curious and worthy person with a full and perfect demon- 
stration of the entire art" of this method of ** graving without a 
graver, burin, point, or aqua fortis." The process was very admir- 
ably used in Holland, notably by Abraham Blooteling. Among 
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its earliest practitioners in England were Sir Christopher Wren, the 
architect, and Francis Place, born at Durham in 1650 : while the 
innumerable plates by John Smith are both excellent technically, 
and of interest as preserving the portraiture of the most prominent 
17th century Englishmen. Towards the close of the i8th century 
the art attained the highest excellence in our country, and acquired 
that title of " the English method " by which mezzotint is frequently 
known abroad. It was used by men like William Pether and 
Richard Earlom to reproduce the works of Rembrandt, whose con- 
centrated lighting and broad simple distribution of shadow was 
admirably fitted for translation into black and white by mezzotint; 
and Earlom also employed the process with marvellous delicacy in 
reproducing the elaborate flower-piece of the Dutch painters of still 
life. Next there arose the noble school of mezzotint-engravers that 
rendered the portraits of Sir Joshua Reynolds, including Raphael 
Smith, William Dickinson, Valentine Green, James Watson, and 
W. S. Reynolds — a school the younger members of w^hich, like 
Charles Turner, lived long enough to reproduce the portraits of 
our Scottish Raeburn, and to take part in the Liber Studiorutn 
of Turner, the painter, to which I shall presently refer more 
particularly. 

The last great mezzotints executed in our country were those 
reproducing the landscapes of Constable, issued by Lucas, an 
accomplished mezzotinler, about the middle of the century. The 
rolling sun-lit or storm-shadowed clouds of this painter, his dew- 
drenched meadows, his largely touched foliage, his broad spaces of 
sedgy stream seem made for reproduction by this method; and 
Constable himself eagerly supervised the progress of each plate, 
and used to write his engraver in enthusiastic fashion, exclaiming — 
** How I wish I had mastered the process, how I wish I could tear 
away on the metal like you." 

Before quitting the subject of mezzotint, I would like to say a 
very few words regarding the wonderful series of the Liber Studiorum, 
executed by Turner and the engravers who aided him in combined 
etching and mezzotint. Claude, a landscape painter, against whom 
Turner was continually measuring himself, was in the habit of 
making — for purposes of record and identification — sketches of his 
chief painted landscapes — drawings in which the form was indicated 
by a pen line, and the light and shade added with the brush by a 
wash of sepia. These were engraved by Earlom in the end of the 
last century, from the originals in the Duke of Devonshire's collec- 
tion — the pen line being imitated by etching, and the brush wash 
by mezzotint. It was in rivalry with this series that Turner published 
from 1807 to 1 8 19 his great Liber Studiorutn plates. In the prepara- 
tion of these, he first made a washed sepia drawing of each subject, 
and then etched rather deeply, by the ordinary method already 
described, the main lines upon a copper plate. This was usually 
done with his own hand, and a few copies of this etched state of 
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the plate were printed, and form the best examples of a direct, 
powerful, and selective use of the line in landscape subjects that 
•could possibly be presented to the student. The plate was then 
prepared with the "rocker," and the mezzotint light and shade 
added, sometimes by Turner himself, more commonly, under his 
•close personal supervision, by the professional engravers whom he 
employed. The result was a series, executed in combined mezzotint 
and etching, of the most remarkable landscape engravings ever 
produced, which show the wonderful range and variety of the 
master's art, and form an imperishable monument of his genius. 

And now, in ending, permit me very briefly to recapitulate what 
I have said regarding the technical methods, and consequent artistic 
capabilities of the four great processes of metal engraving. 

1. Line Engraving. — Produced by pushing 2i cutting instrument 
along a bare plate of polished metal. Us qualities — deliberate 
finish and quietly calculated precision. Its most fitting application — 
the translation into black and white of pictures by the great masters 
whose effect depends mainly upon excellence of form. 

2. Etching — produced by drawing lightly with a point through 
a thin film of varnish covering a metal plate. Its qualities — the 
greatest possible freedom, variety, and spirit of line. Its most fitting 
application — fresh and sensitive work, done directly from nature, and 
preserving the charm of an instinctive sketch. 

3. Dry-point — produced by scratching a line and tearing up a 
ridge upon the bare metal. Its qualities — sharp opposition of lights 
and darks, when used with the "bur;" very delicate, but not free 
lining when used with the "bur" removed. Its most fitting application 
— vivid transcript of nature in such subjects as depend for effect on 
sharp and brilliant oppositions of light and shade. 

4. Mezzotint — produced by gradually smoothing a plate of 
roughened metal, working from dark to light. Its qualities — perfect 
gradation from deepest shadow to most telling light. Its most fitting 
application — the translation into black and white of the works of the 
great Masters which depend for their effect upon powerful and telling 
chiacoscuro. 

If you keep these few brief dicta in your memory, and employ 
them to test the various prints that are submitted to you, they will 
add a new interest to your examination of portfolios of engravings. 
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Saturday, - - loth March 1894. 

By the kind permission of Miss Balfour Melville, the Association paid 
a Visit to Pilrig House, when the annexed Paper was read by 
Mr J. Balfour Paul, Lyon King-of-Arms : — 

PILRIG HOUSE. 

THERE is not much to be definitely ascertained about the lands 
of Pilrig in very ancient times. It must always have been a 
place of considerable amenity, and its proximity both to Edinburgh 
and Leith would make it valuable both as a residence and for 
agricultural purposes. There was a curious tradition which lingered 
in a family — the last survivor of which I as a boy can remember. 
He dwelt, as his people had I believe for many generations, in a 
cottage with a kailyard attached, at the head of the old avenue, and 
between it and Leith Walk, as a tenant of the laird. The site of 
his cottage is now occupied by Balfour Street. The tradition I refer 
to, which he always maintained to be correct, was to the effect that 
Pilrig had been a country residence of Mary of Gueldres, the Queen 
of James IL, the foundress of Trinity College. This would take us 
back to the middle of the 15th century. Coming to actual facts, 
however, we find a Monypenny in possession of the lands in 1506, 
and his descendants held them for many years after. They were 
part of the large Barony of Broughton, which David I. had granted 
to the Abbey of Holyrood. After the Reformation, Adam Bothwell, 
Bishop of Orkney, got a grant of the Barony, which he in his turn 
surrendered in 1587, in favour of Sir Lewis Bellenden of Auchnowl, 
the Lord Justice-Clerk. 

In 1 60 1, Patrick Monypenny makes his appearance before the 
Lords of the Privy Council, complaining that, having intended to 
let that part of the "landis of Pilrig called the Roundhauch, 
to Harie Robertson and Andrew Alie in Leith," a certain David 
Duff and others had come to these persons and said that neither 
they nor any one else were to have it. They had also threatened 
the laird's servants when they were tilling the lands, had broken his 
plough and thrown it into the water, then, adding insult to injury, 
had gone to John Porteous, a tenant of Monypenny, and "bad 
him gang now betwixt the pleuch stilts and see how scho wald 
gang quhill the morne, and alsuo avowit to do the said Johne ane 
dischort and brek his heid," if he should say that they had broken 
the plough. When the case was investigated, there must have been 
a good deal of hard swearing on both sides, as the Lords assoilzied 
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the defendants, because they declared on their " grit aith " that the 
accusations were false. 

Another interesting illustration of the habits and manners of the 
times occurs in connection with the lairds of Pilrig. In 1605, 
Patrick Monypenny, a boy under fourteen, but laird of the lands, 
his father having died shortly before, was, according to his mother's 
story, forcibly carried off from a house at which he was staying 
in Glendevon. The abductor was a kinsman of his own, James 
Monypenny of Pitmillie, and his object was to marry the boy to 
his own daughter. He carried him to Cleish Castle which was not 
very far away from the house whence he had been taken, and he 
was detained there by the proprietor, Robert Colville. Pitmillie being 
charged with this escapade before the Council, calmly produced 
the juvenile laird of Pilrig, who said it was his own free choice to 
remain with Pitmillie — whose daughter he had married. The Lords, 
however, were not altogether satisfied, and ordered Pitmillie to find 
caution in 5000 merks, that he would produce the boy freely before 
the Session at the first day of Court, in order that curators might 
be nominated for him. 

This juvenile Benedict was destined to get into more serious 
scrapes. In 161 1 there existed one of those family feuds, which 
were so common in those days, between the Earl of Linlithgow and 
his relatives and friends and the Cockburns and their partisans. 
One day, two sons of Cockburn of Ormiston and their followers 
met and quarrelled with the Laird of Pilrig, Alexander Drummond, 
a younger brother of the poet of Hawthomden, and another friend. 
They " maid a verie grete trouble and commotion " in the street, and 
with drawn swords pursued one another for their lives. For this 
escapade Monypenny and the others, who appeared before the Lords 
of the Privy Council, were committed to ward in the Castle of 
Edinburgh. Ultimately the Council took the matter in hand them- 
selves, and patched up a peace between the parties, and in the end 
they "choppit handis and imbracit ane another." 

From the Monypennys the lands of Pilrig passed to Gilbert 
Kirkwood in 1623. He it was who built the house which still 
stands a good example of the style of the period — as Messrs 
MacGibbon & Ross say,* — in the absence of all defensive features 
and the introduction of Renaissance details in its quaintly-formed 
gables and chimneys. 

The original entrance door was on the ground floor and was 
surmounted by a carved pediment, containing probably the arms 
of the founder and of his wife Margaret Foulis. Their initials, 
G. K. and M. F., are cut on each side of the shield, and the verse 
of Scripture — "For we know that if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved," etc The date of the actual erection 
of the house is 1638, as shown by its being carved on two of 



* ** Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scotland,'* voL v., page 343. 
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the windows. The west gaWe is of exceptional thickness having 
to hold a wide kitchen chimney: this makes space on the first 
floor for a deep alcove on one side and a small strong room on 
the other, at one time probably furnished with an iron door. At 
present there is within it a fine iron chest, which, tradition says 
was one of the "treasure chests" contained in one of the ships 
of the Spanish Armada. The door into the garden from the first 
floor is a later alteration, though it is probably earlier than the time 
when the new dining-room and drawing-room were built. 

I do not know whether Gilbert Kirkwood has the credit of 
planting the long avenue to the south of the house, leading up to 
Leith Walk, or of laying out the grounds as a whole, but no doubt 
they were laid out about that time, and the whole place must have 
had singularly pleasant surroundings: indeed, up to quite recent 
years, when the stone-and-lime demon could no longer be repelled 
from its vicinity, it continued to be a very pretty old-world spot, and 
so long as the old house stands, and the garden blossoms and fruits 
year by year, it will never altogether lose its character. 

The Kirkwoods disappear from Pilrig after what must have been 
a comparatively short reign, for in 1 7 1 7 it was sold by Sir William 
Douglas to William Alves. Indeed, for the next year or two it 
changed hands with quite startling rapidity. Alves sold it, in the 
same year in which he bought it, to Lord Rosebery, and he in his 
turn seems to have almost at once disposed of it to James Balfour, 
merchant in Leith, in whose family it has remained ever since. 
While the Balfours only became possessed of Pilrig in 17 18, some 
family of the name had lived quite in tKe neighbourhood many years 
before, for we find the lands of John Balfour mentioned as bounding 
a croft granted by Matthew Forrester, the head of St Anthony's 
Preceptory, Leith, to David Forrester, in a charter which was con- 
firmed by the Kinjg on 23rd January 1570-1571. 

Readers of Mr Robert Louis Stevenson's books (whose mother 
was the daughter of a cadet of the Balfours of Pilrig) will remember 
that at the end of " Kidnapped," the heir is left on the point of 
going to consult his kinsman, the laird of Pilrig, and he figures 
somewhat largely in the subsequent account of David Balfour's 
adventures in " Catriona." James Balfour, the laird referred to, was 
Professor of Moral Philosophy from 1754 to 1764, when he was 
transferred to the Chair of Public Law, which he held for fifteen 
years. He was also Treasurer of the Faculty of Advocates, an 
appointment which it happens that I, his direct descendant, have 
also the honour to hold. 
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4th April 1894. 



MODERN EDINBURGH. 



G. S. AiTKEN, P\S.A. (Scot). 



HE architects who were engaged in the erection of the new 



City were part of that body who may be said to have been 
the heroes of the Classic revival in this country. Their bent was 
determined by the architectural current of the time, which was 
entirely in favour of the practice of Classic design. The architectural 
literature of the period was saturated with Classicism. Such works 
as those of the Dilletante Society, Stuart and Revett, Taylor and 
Cresy, were all related to Classic buildings. No one had yet risen 
who could sympathise with or interpret Pointed architecture, and 
thus, architects were not only free, but compelled to work on Classic 
lines and in accordance with pre-mediaeval modes of architectural 
thought. Railways had not yet been dreamt of, travel was arduous 
and costly, and for those very reasons, the travelled architect followed 
the easy and beaten track to Italy and Greece marked out by his 
predecessors. 

Whether James Craig, the pioneer in the planning of the New 
Town had the privilege of travel, we cannot learn. At any rate 
he either had not the opportunity, or did not show the inclination 
to stamp his early buildings with any of the characteristics of the 
Classic revival. 

It would be interesting to know at what precise point of his plan 
he began. The fact usually stated is, that the first house was erected 
by John Young, in Rose Court, George Street, and that it secured 
to him the premium of JQ20 offered by the Magistrates to who- 
ever should build first. The foundation-stone was laid by Craig, 
October 26, 1767. Mackay in his "Barony of Broughton" mentions 
Thistle Court and gives the date as 1766. In an early map without 
date, published by Ainslie, which he states is a copy of one in the 
possession of George Paton of the Customs, and dedicates to Lord 
Provost Stuart, thus fixing the date of it at the years 1780-81, the 
only houses shown immediately behind St Andrew's Church are the 
vis-a-vis two storey blocks still standing in Thistle Street, with gardens 
or fore-courts separating them, and numbered i, 2, 3, and 4. In 
early days No. 2 was the abode of Sir John Gordon, and No. 4 of 
Sir Alex. Don of Newton Don. 

Another authority states that the first house built in the New 
Town was No. i Princes Street, next the Register Office, and that it 
was erected by John Neale, a haberdasher, who took possession in 
1774, but discouraged by want of patronage in his new quarters. 
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returned to his original place of business in the Old Town. It is 
further stated that being the first house erected, it was exempted 
from all burghal taxation. This may mean that it was the first erected 
in Princes Street, for it is evident that priority of date settles the 
question in favour of the Thistle Street house.* The early houses 
in Princes Street, it is said, had no doors to the main thoroughfare, 
but were entered by common stairs from the Meuse lanes. This may 
quite well have been the case, as Craig's plan indicates no stables at 
the backs of the houses : the approach from that side would therefore 
be unobjectionable. 

At the outset, the buildings were void of architecture altogether. 
Specially is this noticeable in the case of Princes Street, where at 
the south-west corner of Castle Street, till the year 1890, was an 
untouched example of what may be taken as the normal form of 
these earlier buildings. 

An intermediate block (119 Princes Street, the only building now 
left in its integrity in the entire length of Princes Street) also illus- 
trates this type. From these we may see that they were comparatively 
plain erections of three stories high, with an attic and basement floor 
in addition. 

As time advanced, the order of change which they underwent has 
usually been in the erection of one storey over the sunk area, and 
thereafter the extension in like manner of the upper floors also. 
Occasionally as in some of the clubs, the whole block was rebuilt. 

In some of the minor streets are to be found hints of what must 
have been the shop front ideas of these days, and very insignificant 
they appear in comparison with some of the finer places of business 
of the present time. Here again the partiality for sunk floors is 
manifest, but at the inconvenience of requiring the lady of the period 
to ascend a flight of steps every time she went " a-shopping," a thing 
not to be tolerated now of course. 

The majority of the New Town houses were of the plain type 
above mentioned, and we may reasonably suppose them to have been 
after Craig's own design. But here and there occur variations in 
individual blocks, doubtless at the wish of the particular purchaser 
of the site, and these exceptional designs may be the work of Craig, 
or of some other architect of the period whom the client preferred 
to employ. 

Let us note some of these exceptions. 

The first part of the New Town begun to was, as we have observed, 
the eastward end, but in this quarter occur no buildings of any special 
interest except Sir Laurence Dundas's House (which as we know 
was designed by Sir William Chambers), and the corner blocks that 
flank it in the line of St Andrew Square.t Of these two blocks, that 



* At a later period it was proposed to erect a Club House in the site of No. i 
Princes Street after a design by William Bum. 

t According to Craig*s plan this site had been intended for St Andrew's Church. 
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to the north, it has been suggested (Transactions, Vol. I., page 148), 
corresponds with a design in one of the Adams' Volumes in the 
Soane Museum, of a house for a Mr Andrew Crosbie, advocate (the 
original of Pleydell in Guy Mannering) ; but the fact is that the 
columns and mouldings do not accord with those usually employed 
^ by Robert Adam. Indeed they are not good enough to be his work, 
and it was moreover unusual for him to use an order rising at once 
from the ground floor, although his father William Adam did so, as 
may be seen at Hopetoun House and Airth House.* 

It is curious to note that in St Andrew Street and its vicinity 
are examples of masonry so rough as to come within the class of 
common ruble. Indeed if we may infer from the back-filleted 
<luoins and rybats in certain instances in Queen Street and St 
David Street the intention was probably to have employed rough 
cast No such liberty, however, has been taken in the course of 
building westward, t 

The first departure of any importance from the typical plain 
•design referred to, is in Hanover Street, where a block may be 
observed on the east side which is broken up by semi-circular bow 
windows. This arrangement appears to have been received with much 
favour, as it may be found in Frederick Street also, and no less than 
five times in Castle Street The plan followed in these cases was to 
place a door in the centre as an approach to a stair, common to the 
flats on the first and second floors, and to have separate entrances 
on each side of it to the ground floor houses, the bow window pro- 
jections passing through all the storeys, t 

One of the Castle Street blocks is specially ornate (Nos. 39, 41, 
and 43), and is quite in harmony with Robert Adam's mode of 
using an order — viz., elevating it on a rusticated ground floor: 
the details are not so refined as those of the Register House, and in 
their inferiority, seem to confirm the theory, that while an architect 
in those days might supply the general design, the subordinate 
parts were sometimes the work of the craftsmen who erected the 
structure. § 



* Amot (1778) refers to Mr Crosbie*s house as already built in his time, and 
expresses a hope that the south plot which was then vacant would be covered 
with a house to correspond. 

t It may be interesting to note the cost of some of these early built ruble 
houses. For example, Nos. 23, 24, 25, and 26, on the north side of St Andrew 
Square, and built in 1772, cost £,2100 each. 

% The semi-circular bow was probably derived from Elizabethan architecture, 
in which phase of English Domestic we have many instances of the mullioned 
window arranged on this plan. The straight-sided oriel, although it must have 
been well known from the many examples which are to be found in the Tudor 
buildings, such as Wolsey's Hall at Hampton Court, was never used in Edinburgh 
houses of the period. 

§ No. 39 was the abode of Sir Walter Scott from 1800 to 1826 ; he had 
removed thence from No. 19, where he had lived for two years. He afterwards 
went to No. 6 South St David Street. 
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The next individualised buildings of any importance are to be 
found in Queen Street, Nos. 28 and 29, which are undoubtedly the 
work of Robert Adam.* The door-pieces have pilasters with trusses, 
the second floor string-course is fluted, and the main frieze festooned, 
the comers and centre are finished with vases of the Adam type, but 
made of cast iron; all mouldings and carvings are very refined; 
the door trusses have the elongation with the resulting oval eye that 
Adam was partial to. The festoon was a favourite detail of his, and 
any one who remembers the Wedgwood-ware treatment he employed 
in his vases, will have no hesitation in assigning him the authorship 
of that particular detail in this case. The interior is very rich in 
delicate enrichment to door heads, friezes, and mantelpieces, and in 
plaques on the walls with figure subjects upon them. 

George Street, in its original state, must have been remarkably 
devoid of architectural features ; good in their internal fittings, the 
houses were plain outside, with the exception of some towards the 
west end. There is one on the north side, No. 117, which is divided 
into bays by fluted pilasters, which passing through the first and 
second floors carry a festooned frieze, the end pilasters having vases : 
the detail is very crude, and was probably only the outcome of an 
unskilled effort to meet the wishes of a client worthily desirous of 
introducing a little character into the splendidly wide thoroughfare. 

The details generally of this part of the New Town are delicate, 
and rather after the Roman than the Greek mode of using the 
orders. The orders followed are the Roman Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian ; the proportions of the Roman Doric are exceptionally 
light. Of this we may notice an example in No. 44 Queen Street, 
where the columns, though Roman Doric in style, are Ionic in 
slenderness. There was common-sense shown in this, as more of a 
domestic and less of a monumental effect was thus attained, with the 
advantage of an economical expenditure of materials. 

The friezes were often enriched with vertical fluting, and the 
Roman leaf patera plays an important part; sometimes, however, 
being oval instead of circular in outline.* Many of the doors are 
semi-circular headed and have side lights. The fan-lights formed 
between the transom and arch are occasionally filled in with well 
designed iron grilles. In the cases formerly given (28 and 29 Queen 
Street) the grilles are exceedingly good. Some of the outlines of the 
framework filling in these fan-lights are evidently derived from the 
line furnished by the perspective view of the interior of a dome, 
and the result in such instances is rather odd. There are also many^ 
good examples of lamp standards and of link extinguishers; but 
these unfortunately, with the fanlight grilles, are fast disappearing, the 
latter being often replaced by single sheets of plate glass. 



* The masonry has that peculiar ** boasting" which we note at the Roister 
House, and the absence of it may be accepted as indicating a building of 
later date. 
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Any of this iron work that may have been designed by Robert 
Adam was no doubt from the foundry of the Carron Company, for 
in an interesting letter written by him in 1789 (see ** Transactions," 
Vol. I., page 33), he refers to that Company as one with which he 
was in the habit of doing business.* 

The most interesting and scholarly examples of the early phases 
of New Town architecture are to be found in the fagades of Charlotte 
Square, and it would be well if the proprietors, recognising this, 
jealously guarded these treasures from being tampered with, or if it 
is necessary that alteration should be made, arrange that this be done 
with the utmost good taste and in a conservative spirit. There is no 
portion of any of the four sides which will not repay careful study ; 
each side is arranged on the central block and wing system, and one 
strong point of merit is that the roofs, contrary to the practice in 
Classic architecture at that time, are made to form a visible and 
agreeable part of the composition. 

On the east and west sides the orders used are the Ionic of the 
Greek, not the Roman type, but the neck of those on the west side 
has acanthus leaves instead of the honeysuckle of the Greek original. 
On the north and south sides the order is after the Corinthian, but 
unique in its treatment, the bell of the capital not having caulicoli 
at the angles of the abaci with two tiers of leaves, as in the familiar 
examples of the temples in the Roman Forum, but, instead, very 
beautiful leaves the full height of the bell, and alternating in their 
serrations : lions' heads hold the place . usually occupied by the 
central rosette below the abacus. 

The friezes on the east and west sides of the Square are fluted^ 
and those on the north and south sculptured with foliage ; in both 
cases the flu tings and foliage are arrested in the middle by a plain 
panel, which produces a masterly effect. 

The porches on the west side of the Square are Tuscan, the 
bases of the pillars to the north are of the usual Attic section, 
those to the south have the lower bead omitted. Large moulded 
and carved discs and festoons are very judiciously used; and it 
may be observed with what common-sense the first-floor frieze and 
festoons are more boldly projected beyond the rougher masonry 
of the returning east end of the north side of the Square, than 
a similar detail is projected from the polished ashlar of the fronts 
facing the Square. 

When we pass from the rectangular area embraced within Craig's 
plan of 1766-68 we find ourselves in a new world of Classic architec- 
ture altogether. The symmetrical composition employed by Robert 
Adam in Charlotte Square is followed, but the details throughout are 
much bolder. The arrangement is invariably that of a leading central 
block with terminal wings as in Charlotte Square. Whether it be a 



* The Carron Company was the only one in Scotland in the year 1763, and had 
only been established a few years. (Creech's Letters.) 
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•circus as at Moray Place, or a straight street as at Great King Street, 
the treatment is the same, and the result a series of fa9ades of great 
importance and dignity. 

The question that was mooted in the Art Congress of 1889 — 
viz., whether symmetry or irregularity of composition should prevail 
— reasonably presents itself for consideration in this connection. 
And there is much to say on both sides. 

A symmetrical facade, however well designed, has the fault of 
monotony; there is the knowledge that when you have seen the 
one half of it, there is no reason why you should trouble yourself 
to examine the other. This objection might have been met if, say in 
the case of Great King Street, a hint had been taken from Charlotte 
Square in the using of a different order at each end of the street, and 
employing contrasting details in the opposite central blocks. The 
need of having some variety in this and other similar streets has 
happily been recognised, and such features as iron balconies have 
been superadded here and there, which, filled with flowers or foliage 
according to the season of the year, afford a grateful relief to the 
monotony of the architecture. And in some instances the houses 
have been individualised by the addition of a porch, which in skilful 
hands may be made a charming feature. But it is easy to see that 
this may be done once too often, in a manner so objectionable as 
to mar the whole street. ' 

On the other hand, irregularity in design has the advantage of 
affording more interest to the passer-by, but has at the same time 
this drawback — that it gives opportunity here and there for bad 
architecture to creep in and thus spoil the general composition. 

On a consideration of the whole question, it will be seen that 
the choice of the one principle of composition or the other depends 
entirely on the character which it is desired to impart to the thorough- 
fare, whether one of dignity or stateliness, or of interesting variety 
and piquancy ; and this choice again depends on the nature of the 
site which is to be covered. Unfortunately, the permanence of the 
dignity cannot be guaranteed in a free country, the resident will 
retire from the city to the suburb, and his mansion be necessarily 
reconstructed for business purposes; and thus, in the long run, 
irregularity of design wins the day. 

But the streets of the New Town of Edinburgh are happily not 
all a series of straight lines intersecting each other at right angles, for 
when we turn our attention to the Water of Leith Valley we find that 
its irregular outline and considerable undulation has compelled the 
various designers to depart from the symmetry of plan, if not of 
elevation which characterised the earlier part of the New Town ; there 
is in the departure not only a relief to the eye of the passer-by, but 
an advantage to the residents also, in giving each street a fair share 
of exposure to the pleasant sunlight. 

The connection with the outlying thoroughfares, such as Queens- 
ferry Street, is very well arranged, and in this has the advantage over 
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Craig's plan, which is very defective in the nondescript way in which 
the east and west extremities unite with the parts beyond. 

It is only fair, however, to keep in view that what is now the main 
thoroughfare known as Lothian Road, was an irregular country lane 
when the New Town was planned, and the other main roads to the 
north and west were in a very similar condition. Still it is the duty 
of a responsible planner to forecast a little. 

When we examine the general composition and detail of this 
quarter (that is, of Albyn Place, Moray Place, Ainslie Place, Great 
Stuart Street, Darnaway Street, and Doune Terrace), we perceive 
that they are the work of one hand. The order used throughout is 
plain Roman Doric, the parts well proportioned and the mouldings 
excellent in profile, but too slavishly following the antique. With 
the precedent of Charlotte Square before him, Gillespie Graham, who 
was the architect of this locality, would have found less boldness of 
treatment more acceptable, and greater variety in the detail decidedly 
an advantage : but as it is, the architecture is exceedingly good, and 
is dignified as befits the residential neighbourhood of the upper ten. 
The window balconies and area railings are more ornate than earlier 
examples, and are Greek in form and resemble Playfair's balconies 
at Royal Terrace, Calton Hill. This work occupied Graham from 
the year 1822 and succeeding years. Play fair was also engaged in 
this quarter in the erection of Royal Circus.* 

One singular piece of construction which occurs in all the works 
of the period, Adams and Playfair alike, is to be found in the sham 
voussoired lintels over the ground floor windows. The lintels though 
channelled as if they were divided into so many individual stones 
are really in one block. Pugin would, of course, have condemned 
this false construction. 

It will be a guide in fixing the dates of the erection of the 
different sections of the New Town area, which lie beyond Craig's 
scheme, to keep in view that in a series of large scale plans published 
by Kirkwood and dedicated to Sir John Marjoribanks of Lees, Bart., 
who was Provost of Edinburgh in the Waterloo year 1815 ; t a con- 
siderable part of Great King Street (which was begun to in 1820), 
with the streets between it and Queen Street, are represented as 
built. Royal Circus is only suggested, no scheme is shown for 
Moray Place, Albyn Place, Great Stuart Street, Darnaway Street, 
and Doune Terrace. Atholl Crescent is not shown as built, and 
the streets between it (including Coates Crescent) Melville Street, 
Queensferry Street, and Manor Street are only indicated as parts 
of a new Improvement Scheme. 



* The central part of Albyn Place was used by the Highland Society, and 
contained library, museum, and hall. 

+ It is said he was the first to bring intelligence of the Waterloo Victory, 
riding post from London to Edinburgh, and reaching it at eleven o'clock on 
24th June. 
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Bellevue Crescent and some of the adjoining streets are also 
proposed, but there had been no intention to place any church where 
Bellevue Church now stands, and there was a singularly situated 
building called the Custom House within the area of Drummond 
Place Gardens, and in a line with Dublin Street and Scotland 
Street. This was built by Lord Provost Drummond, and was 
removed when the Scotland Street Tunnel was constructed. A 
previous house stood here, built by Brown, the architect of Brown 
Square, for General Scott of Balcomie, and was called Bellevue 
House. It cost ;^22oo. 

Waterloo Place appears to have been formed in 1815, the 
architect being Archibald Elliot, and the engineer Mr Stevenson.* 
Elliot has followed the usual system of grouping the fagades into 
centres and wings, and has employed pilasters with Greek Ionic 
details except at the Old Post Office which has columns of that 
style. The Waterloo Room end is in the Grecian Doric style 
only one storey high, and is repeated as a screen wall to the Calton 
burial ground on the south side. 

The arcades that overlook the Low Calton are of the Greek 
Corinthian type, and it is only right to state that Robert Adam had 
already suggested the arch across the Low Calton in the year 1780. 
In the flush of the Waterloo victory it was proposed to call it the 
Wellington Bridge. 

The tetrastyle fagades at the west end of Waterloo Place singu- 
larly enough have their counterpart in the return ends of Waterloo 
Place in London, but without the pediments that the Edinburgh 
terminations have. 

Crichton had also his version of what would be a fitting com- 
position for these important ends, as may be seen in the "Scots 
Magazine" for June 18 14, which suggests that there must have been 
a competition between two or more architects for the work of 
Waterloo Place. Although a general improvement, the public outlay 
connected with it was probably limited to the substructure of the 
roadway, the Regent Arch and the Post Office ; as we learn that the 
Waterloo Hotel was built by subscription in 182 1, at a cost of 
;^3o,ooo, and it is most likely that the other buildings were erected 
in the usual course as private speculations. 

It must candidly be admitted that architecture of the Greek 
and Roman type had more than its fair share in the extension 
of the city. It held the field, and sometimes the architects 
must have been hard put to it to produce interesting variety 
within Classical fetters. 

One of the best examples of this variety is to be found in the 
terraces that girdle the Calton Hill. They are all the work of 



* There is a sketch (dated 18 1 5) by John Sime, Chaplain at Trinity Hospital^ 
showing Princes Street returned at that point as a cul-de-sac. 
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Playfair, but it seems he was not the first architect who was consulted 
in the matter. In the year 1817 there was pubHshed by Kirkwood, 
a series of competitive plans by five architects — viz., Nasmyth, 
Crichton, Reid, and Milne and Bell conjointly. The scheme to 
which they applied themselves embraced the level area between 
Leith Walk and the Easter Road, and the slopes of the Calton Hill. 
Nasmyth and Crichton arranged their streets in the lower level 
section on a radiating plan with the focus nearly opposite Pilrig 
Street. Reid and Milne and Bell adopted a rectangular plan, 
and they all have squares and crescents intermediately. Nasmyth's 
and Crichton's schemes for the Calton Hill provided for three 
main facades as at present, but with what is now Carlton Terrace, 
arranged in a straight line instead of curved. Nasmyth's work 
is like that of an artist, the outer fagades being filled in with 
blocks of singular and rather impracticable curvature, with a view 
apparently of suiting the contour of the hill. Crichton's is more 
like the work of a trained architect, it has a bisecting street between 
his outer facades, with arms leading up to it from Royal and Regent 
Terraces. Reid does not suggest any houses on the hill, and has 
simply a row along London Road, returning along to the North 
Back of the Canongate (it should be remembered there was no 
tunnel then). Milne and Bell propose a series of detached houses 
after a suburban manner, even to the very summit of the hill : this 
we have happily escaped. 

From the date at which Playfair erected Royal and Regent 
Terraces (1820), it would appear that the control of all this area was 
placed in his hands, and that he followed for the lower level the 
radiating plan of the first two architects, and for the hill section 
the idea suggested by Crichton, but omitting his intermediate 
street, and curving the connecting row of houses as we have it now 
at Carlton Terrace. 

Regent and Carlton Terraces are familiar enough, facing as they 
do southwards, and meeting the view of all who enter the east 
end of the city by railway. Regent Terrace is an example of plain 
Grecian Doric, and Carlton Terrace possesses no specific character ; 
but Royal Terrace, which faces due north, being only observable 
to those passing along its thoroughfare, is not so well known as 
its ments and importance demand. This fagade is of great length, 
about 1200 feet, and in it Playfair has combined the Ionic and 
Corinthian order. 

Of the same date and by Playfair also, are Brunswick Street, Hill- 
side Crescent, and Windsor Street — all Grecian Doric. These are 
shown on his facsimile plan (" Transactions," Vol. I., page 98). 

Another interesting street fagade is to be found in Leith Walk, 
at the south-east comer of Gayfield Square — who the architect was 
I cannot discover. It must have been erected before 181 7, as it 
is shown as already built on the four competitive plans of that 
date published by Kirkwood. It is evidently not the work of any 
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devotee of the pure Classic school, and is probably the design of 
a pupil of Robert Adam ; at any rate it employs similar windows 
to those which he used in Charlotte Square, although differently 
proportioned. (It is interesting to note that the same sort of 
window is used at the east end of Broughton Place, quite adjacent 
to Gayfield Square.) 

Public buildings of this era are, with very few exceptions, of the 
Classic school. Taking them in chronological order and excluding 
the works of William Adam, such as the Infirmary, and of Robert 
Adam, as the Register House and University, and also the Exchange 
by Fergus, we find the first building that presents itself is the 
original Bank of Scotland, which was erected by Crichton and Reid 
in the year 1806 at a cost of 5,000. It maintained its original 
form till the year 1865, when it was re-cast by David Bryce with the 
present very fine result ; but enough has been left of the early part on 
the south front between the new wings above the portico, to show 
that the work was of a very high class, fresh and well detailed. 
It is true that in general mass the outline was heavy and crowned 
with a very depressed dome, but the reason for that may very likely 
have been restricted outlay. The style of the original part is Roman 
Corinthian, after Palladio's manner. 

Another very good piece of design by Reid, one of the partners 
of the firm, is the Parliament House fa9ade in Parliament Square 
(1808-40). It has unhappily for the most part a north frontage, 
but is relieved in some measure by the quadrant arcades that connect 
the centre with the wings. The order used is Ionic, and is wisely 
employed on a small scale, so that the Cathedral of St Giles is not 
overweighted by a heavy Classic ordonnance opposite to it. This 
unfortunately is more than can be said for the County Buildings by 
Elliot, which are in the Greek Ionic style, and after the same 
manner as his Waterloo Place fagade. His original authority has 
been the Erechtheium at Athens, and if he had followed his model 
in scale as well as in character, making his columns 25 feet instead 
of 45 feet high all would have been well ; as it stands, the building 
is not only too large in itself, but dwarfs at the same times St Giles' 
Cathedral and Reid's Parliament Square fagades which adjoin. The 
reason of so plain a frontage on the western side is, that it abutted 
on Liberton Wynd, George IV. Bridge being constructed later. 

Another building of Reid's is the Morningside Asylum (1810), a 
very plain block with a pediment in the centre. This block (the 
east section) is shown on Kirkwood's plan as erected, with suggested 
north, south, and west additions, forming the Asylum into a hollow 
square, a rather singular scheme in view of present-day knowledge 
regarding the best modes of asylum planning.* 



* Reid was master of the King's works, and was the last who held the office 
It was abolished in 1840. He lived in No. 27 Castle Street. 
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The next two public buildings of this period are the Royal 
Institution by Playfair (1822-36), and the High School by Hamilton 
(1825-29). Hamilton seems to have had the advantage of 
being able to complete his building without interruption, while 
Playfair, as may be seen by a difference in the masonry of the 
Institution, had to suspend his work for a period. This point is 
elucidated by an engraving of Shepherd's, dated 1829, which shows 
the School of Design, as it was then entitled, only one-half its 
present length, and without any projecting pedimental breaks on 
the side, and entirely devoid of sculpture on the sky-line. 

They are each in the same phase of Greek architecture, and are 
both masterly works. Whether either of them fulfils its purpose so 
efficiently as the standard of present-day planning demands is open 
to question. However this may be, they are both dignified buildings, 
and so far as their exteriors go, a means of art education to the 
citizens of Edinburgh. The strong point is the skill with which 
they are grouped. The Royal Institution is singularly able in the 
way in which the Statue of Her Majesty has been used to crown the 
building, and thus to draw all the lines of the composition to it as 
the apex of the structure, without interfering with the repose we look 
for in Greek architecture. 

The High School has been apparently suggested by the Propylea 
at Athens. A pseudo-dipteral centre rises above colonnaded curtains, 
terminated by solid pilastered wings. The way in which the outline 
of the group on its elevated site is carried down to the lower level at 
the extreme ends by the one storey blocks, placed at irregular angles 
to the main group, is very artistically accomplished. The change from 
the narrow " pycnostyle " intercolumnation of the centre to the wide 
"araeostyle" of the colonnade is very thoughtful; and the same 
remark may be made in reference to a similar transition between 
the main porch at the Royal Institution and the intercolumnation 
of the small pedimented wings on the flanks. 

Hamilton was also the architect of the graceful Physicians' Hall, 
Queen Street, in which he shows how a building of limited width 
in an ordinary street may be invested with a character that stamps 
it as a public edifice. The capitals used in the porch columns are 
after those of the Temple of the Winds at Athens. This porch with 
its superstructure is an able piece of grouping, showing a consistent 
union of sculpture and architecture. 

The Physicians had an earlier hall in George Street, erected 
by James Craig on the site now occupied by the Commercial Bank. 
This is shown on Brown and Watson's map of 1793. It was a 
two-storied building, and had a tetrastyle portico in the centre. It 
was sold in 1843 to the Commercial Bank for ;^2o,ooo. 

Playfair had other opportunities in Greek architecture, such as 
the New Observatory (1814-18), and the Waterloo or National 
Monument (1822-26), the College of Surgeons (1830), and the 
National Gallery ( 1 85 1 ). The Observatory and National Monument 
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are Grecian Doric, and the College of Surgeons and National 
Gallery, Ionic* 

The fragmentary National Monument was intended to have 
commemorated the Waterloo victory, and to have been used as a 
Walhalla. The design, which was a replica of the Parthenon in 
form and scale, was prepared by Professor Cockerell — Playfair being 
entrusted with its execution. 

The Observatory is notable for the use of a dome for which there 
had been no precedent in Grecian Doric Architecture, although it 
played an important part in Roman and Byzantine work. Playfair 
had modem Edinburgh precedent in the Register House and Bank 
of Scotland domes, but these have or had some feature on their 
crown which completed them as a piece of architecture, but this the 
Observatory dome necessarily could not have, else it would have 
been unsuitable for astronomical purposes. Playfair has, with his 
usual sound judgment and good taste, used the dome as a fitting 
centre and crown to the composition. 

Of the Surgeons' Hall and National Gallery nothing need be 
said further, than that they both illustrate Playfair*s gift for com- 
posing in Classic architecture, and bending the hard lines of the 
Greek style to suit the needs of a modern complex building. In 
only one thing may the National Gallery be said to fail, and that is 
due to the site, which at its southern end enables the passer-by to 
see all the wondrous grouping of chimneys and roof-lights. The 
Greeks had no chimneys in their public buildings, and he 
would be a bold man who settled the vexed question of Temple 
lighting, by saying that they used roof-lights ; at any rate if they did, 
these parts could not have been visible, as their temples were always 
on sites that had to be looked up to, not down upon.t 

Other works of the same school may be here referred to, as 
showing the almost uniform mode in which scholastic buildings have 
been treated, not only in Edinburgh, but also in other parts of the 
kingdom. These are the new Merchant Maidens' Hospital (;^90oo, 
1 8 14- 1 6), replacing the old one which was on the site of the corner 
of Lothian Street and Bristo Place; the Edinburgh Academy (1825, 
^12,204); the Orphan Hospital and John Watson's Hospital (1835). 
They have all central pedimented porticos — the Merchant Maidens' 
being Ionic; the Academy and John Watson's School, Grecian Doric. 
The Academy columns are singular in this respect that they are 
unfluted ; the Orphan Hospital is Tuscan in style. This is the only 
one of the four buildings that attempts the picturesque, and was 
erected (1833-36), by Hamilton; the others are by William Bum. 



* The old Observatory was designed by Craig, the foundation laid 25th July 
1778, and it was constructed after the appearance of a fortress, as suggested by 
Robert Adam. 

+ It was proposed in 181 5 to erect a Riding- School on the Mound, and houses 
and shops to the south of it. 
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Mr Burn appears to have been a profound believer in the central 
pedimented portico, for to this list must be added the Music Hall 
Tuscan facade, erected by him in 18 18 as an addition to the 
Assembly Hall, begun in 1784 and opened in 1787. This Assembly 
Hall is shown in a plan of Edinburgh (by Thomas Brown and 
James Watson, dated 1793, dedicated to Thomas Elder of 
Fometh, Provost of Edinburgh), as a building in line with George 
Street on the north, without any projection on the pavement as at 
present. The south side is represented as having an apse, and not 
going back to Rose Street as it now does. The architect of the 
1784 Hall was John Henderson, who gained the first premium for 
it in competition. 

Of Church work in the classic style, we have good examples by 
the two contemporary architects, Reid and Playfair, in St George's 
Established Church, built 1811-14, and St Stephen's, 1826-28. 

The plan of St George's is that of a Greek cross, not unlike 
Hawksmoor's St Mary Woolnoth, London, in that respect; the 
exterior of it may be said to be a modification of the Metropolitan 
Cathedral of St Paul's, and though heavy in detail, is well pro- 
portioned in outline to the Adams' houses in the vicinity, and 
forms an admirable westward termination to the George Street 
vista. It cost ;^33,ooo.* 

Robert Adam prepared a design for St George's (see "Scots 
Magazine," March 18 14) which had a large central dome with a 
central pedimented portico under it, and smaller domes on the 
north and south pavilions next the Square; but the design being 
considered too costly at the time, was set aside for Reid's pro- 
position. 

Playfair's St Stephen's Church is a clever adaptation of plan 
to a peculiar site; the tower unhappily, in consequence of weak 
foundations, does not reach the altitude originally intended. 

Of the simpler designs of these times, we have Nicolson Square 
Wesleyan, built in 18 14, at a cost of ;^iooo; Independent Church, 
Broughton, 18 15, cost ]£/^ooo^ the architect being David Skae ; Dr 
John Brown's Church, Broughton Place, erected by Elliot in 182 1, 
cost ;^7095, and was intended to have had a spire like that of 
Bellevue Church ; Rose Street Church, 1830; Lothian Road United 
Presbyterian Church, erected in 1831 by David Bryce, at a cost 
of ;^335o. The predecessor| of Lothian Road Church was in 
Gardner's Crescent, and was opened 19th November 1826. 

It will be observed that the cost of these various churches is 
moderate compared with that of similar buildings at the present 
day, but the reason of this is partly to be found in the lowness of 
tradesmen's wages at that time, the masons receiving only fourteen 
shillings per week. 



* It has a bell, taken from St Giles' in 18 14, which had become cracked 
and was recast : it had been there from the year 1688 (** Scots Magazine," 18 14). 

R 
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In this connection, two other churches of an earlier period call 
for attention — viz., St Cuthbert^s, now demolished except the spire, and 
St Andrew's Church. The spire was the only part of St Cuthbert's 
that had any claim to consideration as a work of architecture, the 
design has been attributed to Weir, and agrees very closely with 
the spire of Dundee Town Hall, which is a work of the elder Adam 
(see " Transactions," Vol. I., page 134). Weir may have been a 
pupil of his, and was probably the author of the Gayfield Square 
building already referred to, as there happens to be a window in 
the lower stage of the spire which has a close resemblance to the 
peculiar windows of that block of which mention has been made. 
The church was completed in 1775, and cost, exclusive of spire, 
;£'423i. Arnot writing about it, says the tower was only up to the 
level of the roof in his day (1778). 

St Andrew's Church is said to have been the work of Major 
Fraser, of the Engineers, in 1785. The design of it is an archi- 
tectural mystery; the plan is oval, and very ingenious, and was 
probably adapted from that of the Roman Amphitheatre. The 
portico which was erected simultaneously with the church, is 
so simple that it may have been taken from Chambers "Civic 
Architecture," published 1759. The spire was not forthcoming 
till a later date. Major Fraser does not seem to have had the 
courage to venture on this on his own initiative; at any rate, 
a model was furnished, apparently in public competition, by a 
Mr M*Leish, who received for it a premium of sixty guineas, and 
the freedom of the city. It was, however, found too large for the 
portico. The present spire was erected by Major Fraser, and is 
in all probability, an adaptation of M*Leish's design, compressed 
to suit the narrower base, hence the attenuated form it has. It 
occupies a similar relation to the portico that the spire of the 
London Church of St Martin's-in-the-Fields does, and indeed, follows 
the ordinary mode of grouping employed in Classic churches in the 
early part of the century. 

Bellevue Church by Thomas Brown, (1823-24), is another 
illustration of the general practice, the spire rising from a Corin- 
thian portico, but the author has inverted the sensible arrangement 
always followed in the use of superimposed orders from the time of 
the Roman Colosseum downwards (which was to place the heavier 
orders below) by putting a Grecian Doric order in the belfry above 
the Corinthian portico. The summit is finished with the elongated 
dome common to spires of this style and period. 

An exceedingly interesting class of building is to be found in 
such erections as St Bernard's Well, designed and erected by 
Nasmyth, at the cost of Lord Gardenstone in 1790; and the 
memorials raised to eminent personages, of which examples occur 
in the three Classic monuments on the Calton Hill and on the spur 
below — viz., those to Dugald Stewart, Playfair, and Burns. They are 
all modelled more or less on ancient examples, that to Dugald Stewart, 
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1830-31, being an almost exact copy of the Choragic monument of 
Lysicrates on the south side of the Acropolis at Athens. It is a 
beautiful work in the Greek Corinthian style, but has not afforded 
Playfair much scope for original composition. The Playfair 
monument, also designed by Playfair, who was a nephew of the 
illustrious philosopher whom it commemorates, is of the same style 
as the Observatory with which it is incorporated (Grecian Doric), 
and is modelled after Syrian examples. The Burns Monument 
(1834) by Hamilton, is the most original of the three, and is Roman 
Corinthian in style, and though based on the Temple of Vesta at 
Tivoli, does not follow that model slavishly ; but whether a classic 
design is in accord with the genius of a Scottish poet is another 
matter. The monument is less in diameter than the famous temple, 
and has twelve columns, while the original had eighteen. The roof 
of the temple having been destroyed, left Hamilton with a free 
hand. He has carried up the cella wall and given it a cornice 
of its own, and has used on the centre of the roof the same form 
of finial as that on the Choragic monument of Lysicrates, adding 
thereto three griffins after the Roman manner supporting a tripod. 
Allusion may here be made to the monument to Lord Melville 
in St Andrew's Square, by William Bum (1821), after the Trajan 
column at Rome, of course omitting the spiral bas reliefs which 
are on the famous original. 

This mode of honouring dead heroes by elevating their effigies 
on the summit of a lofty column is happily extinct. We prefer to 
have them more nearly upon our own level, so that any inspiration 
to be derived from them may be more direct. Nelson's monument, 
a work of a very different kind, is interesting in the fact that the 
author was Robert Burn, father of William Burn. The foundation- 
stone was laid, 21st October 1806, by William Coulter, Provost of 
Edinburgh. It was completed by another architect of the name of 
Dickson in 181 5. Robert Burn was also the architect of Gillespie's 
Hospital in 1801, which stands on the site of Wryte's Houses, taken 
down in the year 1800 to make way for the Hospital. 

In the year 1827, Hamilton Constmcted the new approaches 
to the southward, such as George IV. Bridge (a continuation of 
North Bank Street, which was opened in 1798), and the roads on 
the south and west sides of the Castle. In doing this, he does not 
seem to have worked on the theory that buildings in the vicinity of 
the ancient High Street ridge of the old town should be in conson- 
ance with the Scottish architecture of that quarter. He at the same 
time wisely discerned that the Classic type of New Town architecture 
would be unsuitable in frontages so near the buildings that formed 
part of the history of Old Edinburgh. But in recognising this, he 
singularly enough went to England for a style which in its domestic 
character might best accord with the Scottish vernacular. In 
employing architecture of the Elizabethan period as may be seen 
in some of the blocks on the west side of George IV. Bridge, 
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such as those on each side of Merchant Street, on the north side 
of Victoria Street, and from thence up to the Lawnmarket, he was 
probably influenced by the style of Heriot's Hospital contiguous, 
which in its affinity with Classic work would commend itself to 
him in preference to the Old Scottish which more nearly approached 
Gothic in spirit, a style so far as we know he did not practice in. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that there was a plan 
published before the George IV. Bridge scheme was carried out, 
showing a street leading from the Grassmarket in the direction of 
Parliament Square, but stopping short at Forrester's Wynd. This 
would have opened a fine vista of St Giles from the Grassmarket, but 
of course would have interfered with the construction of George IV. 
Bridge thoroughfare, a much more important work. 

Playfair seems to have had the same view as Hamilton regarding 
the suitability of English domestic architecture for Scottish buildings, 
if we may judge from his use of it at Donaldson's Hospital, 1842-48. 
He had more than twenty years previously been obliged to employ 
architecture of the English Renaissance in the erection of Heriot's 
Hospital lodge and gateway (18 19), and the research and study 
necessary to the accomplishment of this, and the fact that Donald- 
son's Hospital was a foundation similar to Heriot's, no doubt 
weighed powerfully with him in the selection of the Tudor style 
for his great work, and in adopting the four square plan of Heriot's. 
The Hospital is well proportioned, but might with advantage have 
been a little more picturesque. 

This desire to use unfamiliar forms in architecture is very natural, 
and is indeed at the root of all architectural progress; for as 
soon as one revival has been exhausted in modern times, the change 
has been to a different phase of the style, or to some other mode 
altogether; and so it will be to the end of the chapter — "man 
never is " (even in matters of art) " but always to be blest." This 
motive influenced the choice of style in the erection of the New 
Bridewell, which, begun by Robert Adam 1 791-6, was continued 
by the erection of the Felon's and Debtor's Jail by Elliot in 181 7, 
and followed in subsequent additions by Thomas Brown in 1845 — 
all in the English Castellated style.* 

In the records of Edinburgh, Pointed architecture of the early 
part of this century, we cannot expect to find the high standard 
which was afterwards reached by Scott and Street, and other names 
almost equally well known as workers in the Pointed revival. 

It is interesting to observe that even the Adams — essentially 
Classic men — actually essayed a church in the Gothic style, St 
George's Episcopal in York Place to wit, where, though the detail 



* It was seriously proposed by one of the Sheriflfs to erect a Jail in what is now 
East Princes Street Gardens ("Scots Magazine," Jan. 1814), and apropos this 
what are now the West Princes Street Gardens, had also a narrow escape — their 
Princes Street front was actually laid out for feuing. 
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is very erroneous, the composition shows that the authors were 
men of taste and experience. It will be noted as a kind of signature 
in stone that the foliage of the capitals of the door shafts is very 
like that of some of the Corinthian capitals in Charlotte Square. 
The church is in plan of an elongated octagon form, and is 
properly oriented. It was erected 1794, and cost ;^2 2oo.* 

The best Gothic example of our period is of course the Assembly 
Hall by Gillespie Graham, 1842-44, in the middle pointed style, 
it is quite equal to any of the Gothic works of this era, and this 
may be partly accounted for by the fact that the second Pugin 
(A. W. N. Pugin, born 181 2, died 1852) had something to do with 
it. It is very fortunate for Edinburgh that this venture in the 
revived style was so successful, as a failure here would have been 
a conspicuous blot on the fair city. 

Graham had, about thirty years before, erected St Mary's Roman 
Catholic Church in Broughton Street in the perpendicular styje 
(18 1 3-1 4, cost ;^8ooo), and then Dr Jamieson's Chapel, Nicolson 
Street (181 9-20, cost ;^6ooo). Of Early English by him is Greenside 
Church (1838), the tower of it was added 1853, and is, like its 
compeer at Liberton by the same architect, very inferior to the 
Assembly Hall. 

Playfair has executed one work in the pointed style, the Free 
Church College (1846-50), just at the time when Gothic was 
beginning to be understood; he was near the close of his career 
at this period, and could hardly be expected to enter into the genius 
of Gothic art; as we might suppose, however, the work is well 
proportioned though somewhat cold in feeling and deficient in 
expression. 

Edinburgh was fortunate in having one of its best sites occupied 
by the able work of William Burn, St John's Episcopal Church at 
the west end of Princes Street (181 6- 18). It is in the perpen- 
dicular style, like the contemporary church of St PauPs, York Place 
(i8f6-t8, cost 2,000) by Elliot, t and they are both built of a 
stone singularly pleasing in colour, and to this day well preserved 
in texture. St John's Church was originally designed to be finished 



* The site of the church and of the house to the eastward was kept open by 
Sir Laurence Dundas, to preserve the north view from his house in St Andrew 
Square. These sites were afterwards sold by the Board of Excise, into whose 
hands his house passed. 

+ St Paul's was erected in place of the church in the Cowgate, between 
St Mary's Street and Blackfriars Wynd, now in possession of the Roman Catholics. 
It was originally built by Episcopalians, and on their removal to York Place, sold 
to the Secession Church. .The first stone was laid in 177 1, and the Church 
finished 1774. It contained a bell which belonged to the Chapel Royal at 
Holyrood. There was an earlier St Paul's in Qmrubbers Close, built 1689 at 
the time of the disestablishment of the Episcopalians at the Revolution. Baron 
Smith's English Episcopal Chapel was at the south-east comer of Blackfriars 
Wynd (built 1772, demolished 1822). Here Dr Johnson attended service with 
Boswell and Sir William Forbes. 
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with a crown like that of St Giles, springing from an octagonal 
lantern ; this was carried into execution, but fell during a storm in 
1818. 

Why Pointed architecture of the 1 5th century should be so much 
in evidence in Edinburgh at this period may be accounted for by 
the circumstance, that it seems to have been the style in favour 
immediately before the Gothic revival, which may be said to date 
from the years 1840-41, when Scott's first work that brought him into 
note — the " Martyrs' Memorial " — was erected at Oxford. 

Many of the London and provincial churches are of that phase. 
Perhaps it was taken up with the idea that the abruptly ended 
perpendicular architecture of the 15th century was entitled to a 
further trial in tlie hope that the use of it might tend to a fuller 
development. 

However this may be, it was not till the advent of the literature of 
the Lake school that love of nature began to open the public eye to 
the beauty and picturesqueness that lay within the scenery of the 
• British Isles, and by consequence the charm and interest which 
belonged to our national architecture. Sir Walter Scott's labours 
also in the . same fertile field were only beginning to produce their 
effect. With the re-action from pure Classic art, men began at 
length to see dimly that there was a wealth of beauty in the 
neglected buildings that covered the face of the land, and with 
the formation of ecclesiological societies, the publication of such 
works as those of Britton; Pugin, and Rickman, church architecture 
now took the guise of the varied styles of the Mediaeval period. 

It was not to be expected that the earhest examples of the 
revival would fully enter into the spirit of ancient work, because to 
do this required a change of attitude from that of regard for the 
exact intellectual beauty of Greek architecture to one of glowing 
admiration for pointed work, and this could only be attained as the 
laws of its construction came to be understood, and its wondrous 
beauty appreciated. 





Edinburgh : E. & S. Livingstone, Printers. 
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